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HYMN FOR PENTECOST. 
BY THE RT. REV, ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 


BreatH of the Lord, O Spirit blest, 
Iosptring Guide, consoling Guest, 
Thy perfect gifts and lights to lend, 
On mortal heads and hearts descend ; 
Come to the sluggish sense and mind 
As comes the rushing, mighty Wind, 





Come, Promise of the Holy One ; 
Come, Paraclete of God the Son ; 
Come like the Spring’s reviving gale 
To furrowed soil or flagging sail ; 
Or come as first thy presence came, 
With fiery tongues of cloven flame. 


Spirit of Power, come down ; draw near, 
Spirit of trath and holy fear ; 

Succor poor souls that strive with sin, 
The foes without, the foe within ; 

And, like the morning’s sun, dispel 

The shades of death, the powers of Hell. 


Spirit of Christ, our Paschal Lamb, 

On mortal wounds come porr thy balm ; 
To fainting flesh the oil supply 

That heals the soul, that opes the eye ; 
The sinner’s broken heart restore, 
Forgiven much that loves the more. 


Dove of the Lord, with brooding wings 
Creative o’er created things, 

Come build apew thy peaceful nest 
Where sorrows vex the human breast ; 
There ’mid its thorns thy note be heard— 
The turtle’s voice, the Spirit’s Word. 


Fire of the Lord and Light Divine, 

Thou glory of th’ Eternal Trine, 

Come and this gloomy world inflame 

With Jesus’ love, Jehovah’s name, 

And, from those lamps before the Throne, 
Send sevenfold radiance all tby own. 


River of Life, make all things new ; 

Come, flow the thirsty fallows through ; 
From sweet Siloam’s fount, above, 

Shed showers of grace, shed dews of love; 
Come, spread thy living streams abroad ; 
Make glad the City of our God. 





HAD IT A MEANING? 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 





Knowing that all the particulars of the 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor of Ger- 
Many would at once reach you by tele- 
graph, I have waited a few days, in the 
hope of getting some clue to the motive of 
the deed. Had it a political significance? 
On the surface there is nothing that could 
prompt political conspirators to seek the 
life of the head of the state. Had the Em- 
peror declared war, there might be mad. 
caps who would take this method of show- 
ing the aversion of the common people to 
fresh bloodshed and heavier t»xation for in- 
visible benefit to themselves; for the masses 
in Germany have a growing hatred of the 
military system. But it is well known that 
the Emperor and bis chancellor are doing 
all in their power to maintain the peace of 
Europe. eens 

Had the Emperor lately sanctioned any 
Political measure that was specially ob- 
noxious to the people or toa party, this 
might have served as a pretext for such 
& mad attempt. For example, the excite- 
ment of the Ultramontanes against the 
Falk Laws found expression in the at 
tempt to assassinate Prince Bismarck, at 
Kissingen. But just now there is a dispo 
tition on the part of the German Govern- 
Ment to come toan amicable understand- 





ing with the new Pope, and the heat of the 
Catholic controversy has subsided. Of 
late the government has been urging no 
measure that could be oppressive to tbe 
nation or toa class; and, besides, Parlia- 
ment is now too jealous of the rights and 
liberties of the people to suffer any such 
measure to pass. There is no pretext for 
the outrage in the party politics of the day. 

And yet the origin and motive of the 
crime is political, and not personal. Per- 
sonally the Emperor William is obnoxious 
to noone. Thirty years ago, when, under 
his father, he was active iniotroducing into 
the Prussian military system the feature of 
compulsory service he was hated by the 
revolutionary party; and afterward, as 
crown prince, during bis brother’s reign, 
his life wasin danger. At the beginning of 
his own reign, too, as King of Prussia, he 
made himself unpopular by arbitrary at- 
tempts to set aside the newly-created con- 
stitution. But the very memory of this 
popular dissatisfaction is now lost in the 
splendid achievements of the past fifteen 
years, by which Prussia has been made 
great and glorious and Germany has be- 
come unitedand ree through the policy 
and the prowess of William, his counselors, 
and hisarmy. The life of the Emperor is 
so simple, his court is so free from extrava- 
gance and scandal, his honesty and patriot- 
ism are so manifest, his kindliness and 
benevolence are so widely reported, his 
bravery, chivalry, and piety are so uni 
versally recognized that he has come to oc- 
cupy the place of a father in the affections 
of his people. A feeling of personal ani- 
mosity toward the Emperor is quite out of 
the question. The attempted assassination 
was political in its origin and aim; it was a 
demonstration of anarchy against govern- 
ment. It was the talk of the Social 
Democracy put into a single natural and 
logical expression. Had the attempt to as- 
sassinatg the Emperor been made when he 
was journeying in Alsace-Lorraine, the act 
would at once have been attributed to the 
exasperation of a subjugated people. But 
here, in the quiet of his own capital, on its 
most public thoroughfare, at mid-day, as 
the Emperor is taking his daily drive in 
the little simple open wagon which every 
Berliner knows, he is shot at by a propa- 
gandist of the Socialists, a Saxon, upon 
whom the rule of the Emperor can rest but 
slightly and as a secondary experience; for 
a Saxon’s experience of royal authority is 
through his born allegiance to the King of 
Saxony, while his experience of the Ger- 
man Empire is through his privilege of 
voting for a member of the [mperial Parlia- 


ment. 
That this miscreant cameto Berlin on 


purpose to murder the Emperor may not 
be clear, since his deed may have been 
prompted hy disappointment here in not 
getting work. But tbat he did intend this 
murder is proved, in spite of his constant 
asseveration that he only meant to take 
his own life. He placed himself behind a 
fruiterer’s wagon, where he knew the Em- 
peror would pass. He fired at six paces 
directly at the Emperor’s head, ran across 
the street behind the wagon, and fired a 
second time. A score of witnesses testify 
to these facts, and of the murderous intent 
there cannot be a doubt. 

Is Hédel insane? Of this there is no' 
indication, beyond the act itself, which we 
spontaneously feel was an act of madness. 
His has been a forlorn and shiftless ‘life. 
Of illegitimate birth and evil associations, 





struggling with poverty, familiar with vice, 
once or twice punished for crime, he was 
of late a roving, reckless adventurer. Yet 
he had talent enough to gain some reputa 
tion as a speaker and writer among the 
Social Democrats and had served as a col- 
porteur of their literature. His talk and 
some of his acts betray the aberrations of 
a man of crude notions and excitable tem- 
per; but not that state of mind which could 
acquit one of legal responsibility for his 
actions. He knew what he was about and 
he meant to kill the Emperor. 

Had Hidel accomplices? Was he the 
agent of some secret band of conspir- 
ators? Of this the investigation has found 
no trace, and it would not be just to charge 
his deed consciously back to the Social 
Democratic party. Nevertheless, though 
not of their prompting, it is of their teach- 
ing. That pistol-shot was an electrometer; 
it showed how the doctrines of anarchists 
have pervaded the atmosphere, Their 
teaching is that government is the source 
of weal or woe to the nation, and that the 
rich are the enemies and oppressors of the 
poor. Of late years the woesof the work- 
ing-classes have been many and severe. 
high prices, reduced wages, little work, 
increased taxes. It is especially aggravat- 
ing just now that, whereas in Germany the 
dream of sudden wealth from the five mil- 
liards extorted from France has given place 
to the stern reality of business stagnation 
and oppressive military burdens, France is 
showing a new vitality under a Republic, 
and is holding a world’s festival, in which 
the industry of Germany was not suffered 
by the imperial government to have a 
share. Feverish brains, brooding over such 
griefs, would feel that the first remedy must 
be the overthrow of the government. At 
this moment a pistol-shot at St. Peters- 
burg, fired by a woman, arouses the public 
to the brutalities of the Russian police. 
Vera Zassulitsh is acquitted with applause 
and glorified as a heroipve. Hidel seizes 
the idea; or, rather, the idea seizes bim. 
By shooting the Emperor he will arouse 
Germany to the sufferings of the poor. He 
will be acquitted by » jury of his social 
democratic peers. He will become a hero, 
This I take to be the psychological explan- 
ation of the deed. 

Its political teaching is deep and signifi- 
cant. It shows how far the doctrines of 
the Social Democrats have familiarized 
common minds with the idea of revolu- 
tion. Thousands of Socialists in Berlin, 
bundreds of thousands throughout Ger- 
many, would be glad to see the Empire 
overturned, and would attempt to overturn 
it, were not the army everywhere present 
and thoroughly loyal. But there is imme- 
diate danger that, in meeting this revo- 
lutionary spirit, the government will miss 
the way, and go back to the old method of 
restricting the press and the right of as- 
sembly. This would be to repeat the mis- 
take of Louis Phillippe in France and to 
sow the seed of revolution. 


The attempt upon the Emperor has 
brought out a wonderful demonstration of 
respect and affection for his person and of 
detestation for the crime. Let this feeling 
be used for cementing men of all parties 
in a party of the Empire and the nation, 
which, while firmly upholding the govern- 
ment as established by the constitution, 
shall seek the welfare of the nation in all its 
classes and all its interests, as one people. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. — 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER, 


A nation, like a person, sinks or rises 
with its ideals. No matter on how low a 
level its actual life is lived, in its rare, up- 
lifted moments it must see some visible 
divinity which for the instant it can wor- 
ship, or its degradation is final and irre- 
vocable. The Greeks enslaved and bumil- 
iated the actual woman; yet in their mo- 
‘ments of adoration they never forgot to 
'adore the divine goddess whose consum- 
mate womanhood, in combined strength 
and beauty, surpassed even the fabled 
loveliness of the Catholic’s ‘“‘ Mother of 
God.” The Pallas Athena struck from 
the brain of Zeus, the direct outcome of 
the creative intellect, is the loftiest symbol 
' of womanhood ever reached by the human 
} mind. Her colossal image, carved by 
Phidias in ivory and gold, was the guardian 
of Athens when Athens ruled the world. 
Her life was not complete. Therefore, love 
came afterward. But Aphrodite, child of 
earth as wellas Heaven, has never yet been 
powerful enough wholly to dethrone the 
imperial ONE who reigns alone, sole sym- 
bol of the supreme majesty of woman. 
The human race has yet to learn what it 
owes to this sublime image, often obscured 
but never wholly lost! 

Artemis, Aphrodite, Hera, Demeter, 
Persephone, Youth, Love, the wife, the 
mother, the daughter—each has been wor- 
shiped in her turn. The celestial Venus 
has been wronged and degraded by the 
passions of men. But always, over, he- 
youd all, strong, wise, pure, powerful, the 
Pallas Athena has reigned the supreme, 
supernal woman. Grave, sweet, tender, 
yet omnipotent, ‘‘she alone is blue-eyed, 
to show that she dwells above the clouds.” 
Who dare say that the moment has ever 
been when the downward-tending human 
race has not needed this lofty symbol of 
sublime womanhood! Vice cannot breathe 
in her presence, and the woman capable of 
realizing her supremacy of power is the 
woman who herself is incapable of the 
smallest transgression. 

Thus the races of the world have risen 
and flourished—subjugating, degrading 
often the individual women, while they ex- 
alted and worshiped the ideal image of the 
women of their dreams. In every park of 
this capital bronze images of heroes on 
horseback frighten children and challenge 
the anathemas and plaudits of men and 
women; but above the dome of the Cap- 
itol reigns Liberty. A woman, poised in 
mid-air, she reigns august, alone. At the 
base of the Capitoline Hill two women, 
Grief and History, weep together for the 
slaughtered son of the nation; while below 
them Victory and Peace hold forth their 
wreaths of laurel. We see everywhere 
around us the figures of actual heroes of 
men who lived and died for sublime ideas; 
but we see in a thousand niches the figures 
of women to whom the names of these 
sublime ideas are given. History, Peace, 
Liberty, Justice, Victory are all incarnated 
in the forms of women; but we seldom see 
the figure of the actual woman who in life 
was an inspiration, in death a priceless 
legacy to all time. It was an unconscious 
tribute of humanity. to woman when it fell 
down and worshiped the vital princip'es of 
its own well-being made palpable in the 





harmony and beauty of woman’s; form. 











Perhaps it is but natural that, while the 
form of the woman is set up for the idea, 
it is usually the form of the actual map 





that iscarved 

Yet no 

intel. 

utmost 

negation: utfer as it is silent, she dies 


for him a® she lives for him, and thus has 
lived aiid died since the race began. 

Wherever stands the form of man carved 
in marble to commemorate a thought the 
race will not let die, she should stand also 
near, his marble mate—his counterpart in 
life, in love, in sacrifice, in final fame. 
Think of the poverty of finest sentiment 
shown in the hundred parks of this Capital, 
beautiful as dawning dreams—with a bronze 
man on horseback standing in the center of 
every one of them. The man is very well, 
sometimes; though not seldom he is hideous 
to behold. I make no complaint that Jack- 
son, rampant before the White House, with 
his horse on end, scares nearly every child 
that looks upon him; that Scott should 
stride his charger a little further on; that 
poor Rawlins, forlorn and caricatured, 
should stand alone on an opposite ‘* reser- 
vation.” I only assert that these doleful 
heroes on horseback, with not a single re- 
lieving form of beauty near, reveal the 
poverty of American mind quite as much 
as they declare its patriotism. Itis per- 
fectly in keeping with the masculine being 
that he should set up his own image to be 
worshiped upon every possible occasion; 
and I, for one, could smile at the selfish 
vanity, if it did not rob the land so utterly 
of picturesqueness, I shall never forget the 
new delight of the sensation when, walking 
for the first time in the streets of Montreal, 
I came all unaware upon the marble statue 
of Queen Victoria, standing in the center 
of Victoria Square. It was not alone be- 
cause I saw before me a woman, the sover- 
eign of the greatest realm upon earth; but, 
after seeing in every squareI knew men 
on horseback all my life, it was a personal 
delight to see standing here amid all this 
stimmer greenery this lovely woman. That 
she was loved and honored by faithful peo- 
ple to the remotest border of the earth was 
an afterthought. With the same sense of 
unconscious relief I think all eyes must 
look upon the naval monument at the foot 
of Capitol Hill. Whatever its technical 
faults be, beauty and rest seem to hover 
evermore over the bowed heads of Grief 
and History, even though the dust of the 
street sifts over their idealic faces. The 
same uplifting sentiment makes great Lib- 
erty beautiful, even under her hideous 
nightcap of eagle feathers set on her au- 
gust head by the barbaric mandate of Jeff- 
erson Davis. 

The paucity of high poetry in the land 
and of the finest chivalric feeling is made 
perfectly evident in the fact that from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific stands scarcely the 
image of one grand American woman 
who lived and died for man. Believe 
me, never till the figures of such wo- 
men stand everywhere, commanding the 
homage of the living, thrilling young man- 
hood and young womanhood to lofty ideals 
and to loftier deeds, will this people have 
reached the noon of its civilization. After 
one hundred years, tardy Massachusetts has 
set up in the Valley of the Connecticut a 
statue to Hannah Dustan. Let every other 
Btate choose at least one of her great 
daughters and give her image, a never-fail- 
ing presence and inspiration, to posterity. 

These thoughts have concentrated in my 
mind in connection with the movement 
now being made by a few honorable women 
in this city to erect a monument to Cor- 
nelia Chisolm. Nothing is so noticeable in 
the matter as the indifference of men to it. 
In a city thronged with politicians, if not 
with statesmen, one would think that a 
small army would rise up to do honor to 
the girl who died for a father who was 
slaughtered for his principles. Beyond this, 
one would think that in an American city 
there would be an army of American men 
who would hasten to cover with honor the 
name of a girl who, with deliberate hero- 
ism, chose to die with and for her 
father. Behold how she loved him! 
This love, great with heroism, stronger 
than life, more potent than death, lifts her 
forever above the low region of politics 
into the upper heaven of exalted human 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


nature. 1 confess, as I rum over the names 
of the true men of the past decade still 
left, I should have believed that there 
were at least twelve who in public speech 
would have hastened to do honor to this 
superlative American daughter, Many 
were asked; but one came. The rest were 
afraid to come, for fear it might cast some 
suspicion on the complexion. of their pol- | 
itics! Asif all politics in thig country at 
present were not beyond suspicion or re- 
dress, Still, it was quite too mach to ask 
of any man in politics that he should come 
simply as a man to offer a few words of 
honor to the memory of a woman greater 
than himself. Of course, that was quite 
too much to ask of any man in politics. 
The one man in office who did come was 
Senator Bainbridge Wadleigh, of New 
Hampshire. In a few honest, eloquent 
words he gave his name and his influence 
to the woman’s effort to build the Chisolm 
monument. 

It was @ woman’s meeting. At the first, 
from its inherent conditions, somewhat 
chaotically organized, yet substance and 
order came out of it, and the consumma- 
tion which it so unselfishly seeks I pray 
may be its final crown. You, and you, and 
you, my dear sister, out in this great land 
of ours, will have as much to do with 
making this possible as any one woman 
who hopes and prays and does her best in 
Washington. Not one woman or twelve 
women, but many women, working with 
one heart for one cause, can do it and do it 
gloriously. In that woman’s meeting, held 
in the conference room of Dr. Rankin’s 
church (which was duly paid for yielding 
its space for an hour or two to so question- 
able a cause!), no one spoke with such 
depth of unuttered feeling as Jumes M. 
Wells, of Mississippi. This gentleman is 
the author of the book whose sule it is 
hoped will be sufficient to supply funds 
to bring the dead of the Chisolm family 
from Mississippi to Pennsylvania, and there 
raise & monument to their name. The 
book is entitled ‘‘’The Chisolm Massacre: 
a Picture of Home Rule in Mississippi.” 


From this book I quoted largely in my last 


letter to Tne INDEPENDENT the facts at- 
tending Cornelia Chisolm’s last days and 
death. I trust that I quoted just enough to 
make you send forthe book, which will 
give you a faithful account of the barbarity 
which prevails in some of our American 
states, and which is the faithful record of 
the most sublime death it has been the 
privilege of any one American woman, and 
she a woman who had lived less than 
twenty years, to die. 

The book is written with deep feeling, 
yet with a personal repression in the writer 
that, under the circumstances, reaches the 
sublime. During those last days, when 
the bereft wife and mother tended her dy- 
ing husband, it was this man who alone 
tended and received the last: words of 
the dying girl. And when all was over, 
when her pure young soul passed through 
the hideous wounds of her beautiful body 
upto God, it was he who carried it in an 
open wagon through the woods twenty 
miles and buried it alone. Do you wonder 
that the shadow of an anguish rests upon 
his face that can never be wiped out? 

The book is thus dedicated : 


“To EMILY 8. M. CHISOLM, 
The Faithful Wife, Fond Mother, and Devoted 
Friend, 
whose Bitter Tears, 

Like the blood of her martyred and beloved Dead, 
fall to the earth and pass from sight, 
Unheeded and Unavenged, 

These pages are affectionately inscribed.” 

It is the desire of Mrs. Chisolm to bring 
her dead—the bodies of her husband, her 
son, her daughter—to Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, where a resting-place is offered 
them, and there raise a monument to their 
names. The proceeds of the sale of this 
book is to be devoted to this purpose; and 
till this is accomplished the sale of this 
book is committed everywhere to the coun- 
trywomen of Cornelia Chisolm. It will 
be a very simple matter, my dears. 

In any hamlet, village, or city that these 
words reach let any one of you who has 
strength, time, and heart to doit go forth 
and see for yourself how many you 
can find who will part with one dol- 
lar and fifty cents for this book. 
When you have gleaned «ll you can, send 
the amount, number of books you wish to 


Mrs. H. C. Ingersoll, treasurer of Chisolm 
Monument, Association, 611 Pourth Street, 
Washington, D.C. If you fisve the heart 
te do this, let no human word turn you 
from it. You may be sure that every dollar 
you send will go to the sacred cause to 
which it is consecrated. As you do it, 
remember that the girl whose name you 
help to lift to posterity 


; * Died for man, 
She leads the lofty van 
Of hero-women. Lift her name 
With ever-kindling fame. 
Her youth’s consummate flower 
Took on the exalted dower 
Of martyrdom. And Death 
And Love put on her crown 
Of high renown.” 


Just as the weather has become too sum- 
merish to make excitement agreeable; it is 
supposed to be vecessary to be dreadfully 
excited over Anderson’s revelitions. Let 
me confess I haven’t heard them; I 
haven’t even read them; but, as I am with- 
in hearing of duly excited compatriots, I 
am not in*igmorauge of what they are all 
about. More, I hear spasmodic prophecies 
of impending “ revolution ” ‘‘ dissolution,” 
‘‘impeachment,” ‘‘communism,” till it 
would not be difficult to fancy that I hear 
the final cry and crack of doom. 

I bave heard the cry ‘‘ Wolf! wolf!” too 
often to be scared. Especially as the most 
formidable object I ever encountered be- 
hind it was a long lost calf or a back-driv- 
ing donkey. Of course, there would bea 
“revolution” if a few rampant Democrats 
at the Capital could make it. But they 
make an infinitesimal fraction of the 
nation, thank Heaven! And, as their lead- 
ers boast that they are ‘‘ going to attack 
everything about Hayes but his title,” not- 
withstanding their hubbub, the ‘‘ Ship of 
State” will probably strain on. 

The plan of the Democratic campaign is 
this: To cover Hayes so thick with ‘‘mud,” 
indeed, to plaster him with it to such a 
degree that in sheer discomfort and shame 
he will slink down and get out. They 
have mistaken their man, in my opinion. 
They may plaster him every moment from 
now to the end of his four years, and every 
atom will slide off his oily skin ‘‘ just as 
easy”; and he will goon playing at being 
President just as serenely as if Anderson 
had not “ yaped” and he himself bad not 
been “ plastered ” for a minute. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4th, 1978. 

en 

SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM IN 

AMERICA. 


BY HARRY H. MARKS, 





WE have heard much during the past 
few months of the dangers of what is com- 
monly known as Communism in the United 
States. The communistic and socialistic 
gatherings in New York, St. Louis, and 
elsewhere; the alleged discoveries of secret 
societies in Chicago, Cincinnati, and other 
cities ; the reported secret drillings of bodies 
of armed men in various parts of the coun- 
try have been widely advertised and more 
or less intelligently commented upon, With 
the memory of the disastrous labor troubles 
of last summer fresh in their minds, many 
people, no doubt, have been much alarmed 


bering how promptly those troubles were 
suppressed, and comforting themselves 
with the popular idea that the law-abiding 
classes are always a match for the lawless, 
have been inclined to treat lightly the sup- 
posed danger and to regard the bulk of 
Communism as a simple outgrowth of the 
newspaper sensationalism of the period, 
There is a large class of intelligent people 
who, disgusted with the oft-repeated false 
alarms of ‘‘ wolf” in the press, are dis- 
posed to turn a deaf ear to all warnings 
from that quarter. And to some extent 
this class has been encouraged in the pres- 
ent instance by newspapers of influence, 
which, as they were tardy in discovering 
the danger themselves, are disinclined to 
give credit to those of their contemporaries 
who were more enterprising and alert. 
But the subject—involving, as it does, the 
safety of our lives and property and the 
continuation of our chetished institutions— 
is surely of sufficient interest to receive a 
careful study and a fair opinion. 

What is vulgarly known as Communism 
is not the doctrine of the community of 
property, as it is understood among the 





real Communists of the French school; 


by these things. Others, no doubt, remem- } 
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nor is it the Socialism of the German social 

reformers. As far as it exists in the United 

State, nt ot only anottier word 
for organized couspirdcy and organizea 
violence, ostensibly in behalf of the work. 

ingman, It is very young in this country, 

Aé @n institution it has sprung up rapidly 
within the past year, being actually the 
outgrowth of last year’s strikes; or, rathcr, 
the regult of the discovery, made during 
those strikes, that uborganized violence on 
the part of sttikers was more ‘hurtful to 
them than it wa3 to their employers. The 
foreign professional agitationists, of whom 
there is a large number here, were not slow 
to perceive the advantage that might be 
gained by this discovery. They at once 
set to work to organize for future struggles, 
The laboring men at the time were ready to 
go into any organization that professed to 
be friendly to them, and they joined the 
new associations in large numbers. V/hat- 
ever they were at the beginning, these as- 
sociations have since become, if not com- 
miunistic, at least revolutionary. Whatever 
their rank and file may be, their leaders are 
avowed revolutionists and, I may add, un 

mistakable enemies to the cause of honest 
labor. 

The most influential of the so-called 
Communist organizations is the Socialis- 
tic Labor Party. It was started some five 
years ago, by afew German political refu- 
ges, including Dr. Donai, Dr. Stiebling, 
and R. Sorge, and was then known as the 
Socialistische Arbeiter Partei. It numbers 
now, according to the best estimates, 25,000 
members. It has its headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati and propagates its views by means 


published in English, French, German, and 
Bohemian. Its members are mostly Ger- 
mans and Bohemians, though there are 
representatives of every European nation. 
Prominent among its leaders are Justus 
Schwab, of Tompkins Square notoriety; 
Dr. Wallater, who fled from Saxony to 
escape imprisonment for revolutionary 
acts; Paul Grottkan, who was sentenced to 
imprisonment in Berlin for being concerned 
in the Socialist movement there; Gustav 
Lyser, who was imprisoned in Berlin for 
the same cause; Henry Eude, a Socialist in 
Frankfort and a member of the Paris Com- 
mune in 1871; Alexander Jonas, the editor 
of the New York Volkszeitung ; and Johann 
Schaefer, a Socialist ‘‘ martyr” in Baden. 

The aims of this party, according to the 
statements of the leaders, are: 

‘‘The entire overthrow of the present 
social system; the abolition of all personal 
property in land and other means of pro- 
duction and their cession to the state; the 
introduction of the co-operative plan in 
labor, so that every laborer may be a part- 
ner in every factory or workshop; the 
compulsory limitation of the hours of Jabor 
to eight hours a day or less, according to 
the requirements of unemployed work- 
men; the regulation of the prices of labor 
by arbitration between the employer and 
the employed until the co-operative svstem 
is introduced; compulsory education and 
the opening of all colleges and universities 
free to all classes; the abolition of savings 
banks; the abolition of direct taxation and 
the institution of a scaled income tax; and 
the taxation of all church property.” 


To carry out this modest programme, 
they have established brancbes or ‘‘scc- 
tions” in every city of the Union, and 
especially in the manufacturing centers 
and at the railroad termini. Each section 
holds two meetings a week, at which the 
objects of the order are discussed, the 
dues are collected, and orders are issued 
from the head-center at Cincinnati. There 
are American, French, German, Bohemia: 
and Danish sections, and sections for wo- 
men, and the organization has its repre- 
sentatives even in such small towns 48 
Holyoke, Mass., Hamilton, O., Menomo- 
nee, Wis., and Salinaville, 0. In many of 
the sections the men are put tbrough 4 
weekly drill; in others this is omitted, for 
fear of giving too much publicity to the 
work going on. Another means of promoting 
the schemes of the party is by sending out 
professional agitators, who travel from 
place to place, stirring up s'rife between 
employers and employés and laying the 
seeds for the summer’s crop of strikes. 

Next to the Socialistic Labor Party there 
is the association known as the Knights of 
Labor—a secret, oath-bound order, success 
or to the somewhat famous Brother 
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men of all trades. The Knights do not 
profess any socialistic or communistic 
views; but they are in sympathy with the 
Socialistic Labor Party, and, if less osten- 
tatious in their way of doing business, they 
are capable of much more harm, since 
they control a large number of men en- 
gaged in all trades all over the country. 
The mystery which surrounds this organ- 
ization has, so far, puzzled many of the 
shrewdest detectives. Their oath is: 


“T do solemnly swear, the Lord God 
helping me, to do and abide by the laws 
and constitution of this assembly, and 
that I will never, by word, act, or implica- 
tion, reveal anything done within the as- 
sembly or by any member of the order; 

‘That I will never disclose the name of 
any one who is a member of this noble and 
boly order; 

“That I will never reveal anything 
heard, seen, or done by any member of this 
order, cither in or out of the assembly: 

‘«That I will sustain and defend the order 
in all its. dignity; ‘ 

‘¢That I will contribute all I can, in case 
of peril, to sustain any branch of this ordér 
jn demanding our rights from the op- 
pressor; 

“That I will assist any member, em- 
ployer or employed, should he be in need, 
to the best of my ability; and - 

‘‘T do solemnly swear never to reveal or 
even give toa member of this order, with- 
out permission of the Master Workman, 
any sigu, password, or grip disclosed to 


me. 

“Should I in any way violate the sol- 
emn obligation I have just taken, I will 
accept the consequences due me for willful 
perjury, with whatever judgment this as4 
sembly sball pass upon me. 

‘So help me God.” 


This oath is administered to every mem- 
ber upon a Bible, and it is given out that 
the punishment for its violation is nothing 
less than death. 

It is claimed that all the city officers of 
Youngstown, O., including the mayor and 
the members of the local militia regiment 
belong to the Knights of Labor and that 
‘‘things are just in order there for a strike.” 
The total strength of the organization is 
estimated at $00,000, of which the mem- 
bership in New York is 50,000 and in 
Pennsylvania 60,000. 


The smallest and perhaps the only gen- 
uine and certainly the most pestilent of the 
Communist societies is that of the refugecs 
of the Paris Commune, located in New 
York. This is the organization headed by 
Edmond Mégy, the riffian who was a 
leader of the party which shot Archbishop 
Darboy and the other hostages at La Roqu- 
ette. Before the Republic was declared 
he had killed a gendarme; had been com- 
demned to the galleys for twenty years 
therefor; had been released” when the 
Empire fell; fought in the French army till 
peace was declared; assumed the prefecture 
of Marseilles under the Commune; and, re- 
turning to Paris, was given command of 
Fort d’Issy. After burning the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor and shooting the 
Archbishop, he fled to London and thence 
to New York. Here Mégy and the society 
to which he belongs espouse the cause 
of the workingman and seek to better 
his condition by holding occasional ban- 
quets, at which ribald songs are sung and 
all sacred things are blasphemed, while 
wild and incendiary speeches are _ hic- 
coughed to a half-drunken and wholly dis- 
orderly audience. Mégy and Schwab, of 
the Socialistic Labor Party, are great 
friends,and on the occasion of Mégy’srecent 
arrest Schwab conducted his defense and 
procured him bail. What Mégy and his 
friends expect to see here and are working 
(as far as it is in them to work) to bring about 
is thus expressed by Mégy himself, in a 
recent article in The World: 

“In France it was the aristocracy of 
birth that brought on the Revolution. Here 
it will be the aristocracy of money, which 
is worse. Great fortunes like those of 

tewart, Astor, and Vanderbilt are sure in- 
dications of the misery of thé people. The 
Proof that the Government here is. not of 
the people is that the Government is afraid 
of the people. ‘I tell you, sir,’ exclaimed 

egy, taking a deep drink, and becoming 
excited by reason of that or with his theme, 
or both—‘T tell you that the people will 

@, and the governments know it. Look 
at the strikes here last year. The working- 
Man is beginning to learn his rights, and 
= not be long in asserting them—by 
Paris j The Commune, as we tried it in 

n 1871, will come here. It will be 


Ought on by the misery and oppression 
of the people. The work Dgmen may not 


Want it; but it will come in spite of them. It 
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wasthe Communethat you saw at Pittsburgh 
last year. They did not shoot a bishop; but 
they may. We did not shoot Darboy, be- 
cause he was a bishop; but because ;he! 
represented a sect—the sect which has done | 
most to retard the progress of sclencé, | 
liberty, and the rights of individuals, ft, 
is the same here. The Catholic Church is’ 
very strong; but the people are men first 
and Catholics afterward. If McCloskey is 
powerful, so was Darboy; but it did not 
save him, and the power of the Church 
never will save arly one when the people 
are properly aroused. We shall have 
another Commune in Paris,’ Mégy con- 
tinued. ‘We were badly beaten; but in 
case of a revolution against McMahon we 
should try again, and probably succeed. 

‘©éTn the United States, if the manufac- 
turers continue to oppress the working- 
men, it will be necessary to upset them. 
Organizations are being completed every- 
where—in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Paterson, Newark. We have cotre- 
spondentseverywhere. A revolution cannot 
be foreseen, of course; but I see its ele- 
ments here distinctly. It will come in the 
Opposite way to what it will in France. 
There it isnot the poor who revolt. It is the 
intelligent workingmen. But here it is the 
most miserable. A revolution here means 
a cry for bread, arson, robbery, and vio- 
lence, as witness Pittsburgh last year. The 
triumph of the people is eventually certain. 
The coming of a revolution is flist necessa- 
ry, and a revolution here means the Com- 
mune.’” , ' 


Among Mégy’s fellow-members and co- 
workers in New York are Olivier, Direct- 
eur del Enregistrement under the Commune; 
H. Hauser, a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of Paris under the Commune; Benja- 
min Robinet, a protegé of Deleschuze. Rob- 
inet is the editor of the Communist organ 
in New York, La Centralisation, a cheerful 
publication which publishes weekly appeals 
to the workingmen to rise and emulate the 
nobie example of the Paris Communists, 
assuring them, in the words of Blangin, 
frequently quoted: ‘‘ Use lead and yéu will 
get bread!” Of course, the influence of 
these people is very limited; but its char- 
acter, as far as it extends, can be easily 
imagined, 

I have sketched thus. very briefly the 
organizations whose schemes and threat- 
ened performances have given rise to the 
alarm of communism. With the exception 
of the least obtrusive of the three—viz., 
the K ‘ghts of Labor—they are composed 
almost exclusively of foreigners. There 
are very few Americans in the Socialistic 
Labor Party and very few Irishmen. Much 
comfort is derived from this fact, and it is 
quoted sometimes to prove that the Amer- 
icans and Irish are not disposed to sympa- 
thize with communistic schem«s. Perhaps 
the absence of Irish and Americins from 
Socialist organizations is due quite as 
much and more to the fact that those or- 
ganizations are inimical to the Church and 
that their members are, for the most part, 
noisily infidel. 

The members of the Socialist and kin- 
dred parties do not expect to begin a revo- 
lution themselves, or to persuade others to 
do it for them. What they really expect to 
do and intend to do, if they get the chance, 
is to stir up strikes in various manufactur- 
ing centers and at convenient railroad ter- 
mini, and then to assist the strikers in se- 
curing their terms by the seizure of the 
property, by its destruction, if necessary, 
and by resistance to the authorities, if the 
occasion requires it. By this means they 
expect to show the power of the working- 
men, and to obtain, in part, at least, those 
changes and concessions for which they 
claim to be working. Here is what one of 
them recently told a reporter: 


‘When do you expect the trouble to 
begin?” 

‘*Nobody can tell. It may come in a 
few days. It may notcomeatall. If the 
capitalists are wise, they will see that we 
mean business and look out for themselves. 
But if it comes we will be prepared.” 

‘‘Who are the men that are making 
the preparations?” 

“They are the Socialistische  Arbeiter 
Partei, which bas French, German, Bohe- 
mixp, and American sections,” 

‘** Are they Communists?” 

“No. e don’t call ourselves Commun- 
ists. We are Socialist Workingmen; but 
we are willing to accept assistance from all 
men who sympathize with us,” - 

‘“* What is your strength?” 

“In New York we have about 81000 
members and 8,000 more sympathizers; and” 
all the workingmen are with us. -In the 
United States our party numbers about 
50,000 members and about 100,000 sympa- 
thizers; and, in case we do have trouble 
you'll find that all the workingmen will 
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join us. It won’t make any difference 
what class of men need help, We are going 
do stand together,” 

e According to all the indications, the 
-troubles’ will bé begun in the West—prob- 
ably at Belleville, Ill. At what time it is, 
of course, impossible to tell. That they 
will spread rapidly in all directions, if once 
begun, the experience of last year showed 
only too plainly. 

Whether the workingmen as a class will 
join in the threatened troubles is an impor- 
tant question. Whatever they may do else- 
where, it is safe to say that in New York 
there is a very large class of people who 
will need but little persuasion to join any 
scheme that will promise them relief from 
their present distress. This is the class of 
unemployed workingmen; who form a very 
large proportion of the 700,000 people who 
dwell in the hotbeds of fever and vice—our 
tenement-houses. When it is considered 
thatin one tenement-building in New York 
there live 49 families, or 245 persons, and 
that of the 49 tenants only two are engaged 
at steady work; that in another building 
there are 70 families, or 350 persons, and 
that of the 70 tenants 85 are out of work, 
and nearly all are in want, and that this is 
an average showing of the present distress 
among the dwellers in the lower classes of 
tenements in this city, it will be seen that 
Communism has first-class material here 
to work upon. 

Alone and in ordinary times Commun- 
ism could not find a foothold among Amer- 
ican workingmen, Its advocates would be 
recognized for what they are—vagabonds 
too lazy to work and only bold enough to 
encourage others to steal for them. In 
ordinary times the American workingman 
would scout the idea of secking remedies 
for his wrongs, real or imaginary, at the 
hands of foreign galley-slaves. But, in 
times like these may not Communism 
prove to be the power that shall use 


the lever of hunger and _ distress 
to overtutn the public peace and 
the public safety? Such Communism 


as there is in New York thrives on the 
distress and sufferings of the workless poor, 
The danger here is not of revolutionary 
theories simply, but of revolutionary 
theories swallowed on empty stomachs. If 
the working classes of New York should 
rise, it would be not to demand higher wages 
for less work, but work of any kind at any 
wages. We have less to fear from Com 

munism or Socialism than from the actual 
starvation of the unemployed masses. The 
danger lies in this: that the labor troubles 
which Communism is striving to bring about 
will, if they bappen, furnish the opportun- 
ity for the uprising of the suffering poor, 
and add to the disasters of a widespread 
labor disturbance the horrors of a real 
bread-riot. 
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But we are lingering too long on our 
road to Alamosa. It was, as I said, op a 
typical March day that we set out on the 
journey. I might better have said it was a 
typical Colorado journey, with its early 
forenoon start, in cool, crisp autumn air, 
its nooning in tropical heat, and its supper 
by a blazing fire. This last was at Gar- 
land City. The hotel, whose extempore 
and temporary putting up we had seen last 
August, was much Jess interesting now in 
its finished state, with lace curtains and 
Brussels carpets in the sitting-room and 
marble-topped bureaus in the bedrooms. 

‘* All this to be taken down next month 
and moved over to Alamosa,” said the 
landlord. ‘‘I don’t mind taking the house 
down half so much as Ido moving the 
furniture.” 

“But Vil show you something worth 
while over at Alamosa,” he continued: 
“That'll be a permanent hotise, I shall 
have my family there. I suppose I shall 
push on with the railroad; shouldn’t be 
content with anything different. I’ve heen 
following a railroad for a good mapy years. 
Began back in Kansas, keeping hotel in a 
tent, taking it down; carrying it along, and 
setting it up again; and putting up hotses 





fot a month or two, taking them apart, 
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carrying them along, and putiing them to- 
gether again,” 

Could anything be more characteristic 
of the American pioneer? All other no- 
mads of which history tells us have wan- 
dered and moved on in primitive fashion, 
carrying bare necessities and living for a 
long time in rudest ways. It is only 
the American who carries carpets, looking- 
glasses, and marble-topped bureaus, and 
has ice delivered to families in his settle- 
ments before they are twelve days old. 

Next morning a cold wind, threatenings 
of snow in the air, and scurrying clouds; 
which niight mean mischief; a slight fall 
of sleety rain also, as we drove out of the 
ravine up and out into the great Park; 
But we were in the care and keeping of 
one of Colorado’s earliest and best pio- 
neers, a man to whom the wilderness is an 
inspiration, and we were not afraid. 

Twenty-three miles in a nearly straight 
line west, eight miles more bearing a little 
to the north—thirty-one miles in all“lay 
between us and Alamosa; thirty-one miles 
of a road sandy, and muddy by turns, worn 
into ruts by the heavy San Juan wagons; 
made treacherous in spots by great mo- 
rasses, where the alkali lay in white crusts 
over the ground, which looked as if it 
might bear, but would not. Truly an un 
inviting road is the road from Gafland to 
Alamosa, if one considers it solely as a 
road. Consider it as asuccession of stand: 
points for study of the San Luis Park, of 
vistas and backgrounds of snowy moun- 
tains, and tke ruts and the sand and the 
mud and the morasses sink into insignifi- 
cance, 

The snow storms gathered and shut in 
around us. At first they looked like great 
thunder-clouds in the horifon. Slowly 
they rose, concentrated, turned from gray 
to purple, from purple to black, and moved 
rapidly toward us in cloudy pillars. As 
they drew néarer, the black changed back 
to purple again, the purple to soft gray, 
the gray to falling white, and we were in 
the center of the storm. Sometimes we 
drove through it; sometimes it whirled in 
obedience to some upper current we did 
not feel; and, after powdeting our fuces 
and wraps and buffalo-robes thick, sud- 
denly disappeared to the right or the 
left, going again, as it vanished through 
the same beuutiful succession of changing 
gray and purple and black. Very cold the 
storms were while they lasted, the mercury 
falling perteptibly minute by minute. Then 
inthe twinkling of an eye it was warmer 
again; warmer and still warmer, with a 
glint of blue sky and a struggling sunbeam: 
No bright and clear day could have had 
half the charm of this or bave 8d enhanced 
the beauty of the final revelation of the 
sweep of mountains seen from Alamosa. 

About noon we stopped to water the 
horses at a most suspicious looking square 
tank, sunk in the mud of one of the alkali 
bottoms. The trampled ground was white 
with alkali for rods around; but the water 
of this spring was said to be pure, sweet, 
and soft. Here stood a log cabin, lifted a 
little out of the slough. Curious to see 
what life meant to men and women in such 
a dreary spot, 1 made excuse for going in 
and entering into talk withthem. It was 
an odd scene I encountered. The cabin 
was neat as hands cculd make it, and 
adorned, after the fashion of Colorado log 
cabins, with pictures from illustrated 
newspapers. The mistress of the house 
was an old lady, who might have just come 
from some Shaker establishment, so spot- 
less, so trig, so thin-visaged was she. She 
sat in a rocking-chair by the window, con- 
doling with a woman standing opposite her 
—a woman so diametrically different that 
it seemed a mischievous prank of 
Ghance to have set thém in the same 
room with each other, even for a mo- 
ment. Dark, handsome, sensuous, gayly 
clad, the other woman looked like a 
lost gypsy. Long filigree earrings of 
gold in her ears, a showy chain on her 
neck, and rings on her fingers, a qg@wn of 
bright plaids and black rere 
she made a picturesque relief to the old 
Shaker lady, in her gray calico and ‘white 
cap. She and her husband had just taken 
refuge in the cabin from one of the snow- 
storms whith we had seen circling the 
Park. It had been a disastrous snow- 





storm to her. Stretched on the bed—a 
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melancholy, limp, spotted thing—lay the 
new green silk ‘‘ polonay,” which she had 
had fitted in Del Norte and was carrying 
home to make up at her leisure. Her eyes 
filled with tears as she looked at it. 

‘I had it in a band-box on my lap,” she 
said, ‘‘and I never mistrusted that the 
snow would ha’ worked through. Do ye 
suppose, now, I can ever do anything with 
it?” 

The husband, a kindly-voiced man, with 
a burly, whiskered face, stood by, his 
hands in his pockets, looking on in sympa- 
thetic sorrow. The green silk ‘‘ polonay” 
was evidently a matter of moment to him. 

‘‘T tell her to wet it all over,” he said. 
** That'll make it all alike.” 

‘* But there’s the skirt,” replied the poor 
woman. That’sin my trunk. That hain’t 
been wet at all.” 

I assured her that the course her hus- 
band had recommended seemed to me to 
be the only one to pursue. She did not 
seem grateful to me for this endorsement 
of his common sense, particularly when I 
added: ‘‘And I really think, though the 
silk may not be quite so stiff after wetting, 
it will be a better color. It will be a little 
darker.” 

‘So I was a-tellin’ her,” chimed in the 
old Shaker lady, placidly. ‘‘ It’s a power- 
ful bright color now!” 

A cynic might have moralized bitterly 
on this scene—on the ruling passion of 
women, strong even in the wilderness; on 
the great sisterhood of Flora McFlimseys; 
but I felt only sorrow for the poor soul, 
with her new silk gowo—perhaps the one 
silk gown of her life-time—spoiled. 

A few hours later, in a short interval be- 
tween two snow-storms, we saw in the far 
distance low winding lives of pale gray. 

“There is Alamosa,” said our friend. 
‘*In summer those lines of trees are bright 
green and show finely from a distance.” 

Almost before we had fairly recognized 
them as trees the snow shut in again 
around us and we saw them no more. It 
was easy to realize how people might be 
lost, even in sight of home, in a thick 
snow-storm. We seemed to be moving 
along aimlessly in a great white world, 
which was spinning round and round us. 
Suddenly a broad, black, curving river 
came into view. We were close on its 
banks. 

‘Here we are!”’ exclaimed our guide, in 
a cheery tone. ‘‘ Now we have only to 
ford the river, and we are at home.” 

The river was running swift, black as 
ink, at least two hundred feet broad, with 
a mud-belt on each side another hundred 
feet in width. The water came above the 
bubs of the wheels and the wagon swayed 
in the current. It did not take long to 
cross, which was well for those who were 
holding their breaths in terror. 

‘We're at work on the bridge now,” 
said our guide. ‘‘It’ll be done by May. 
There’s no fording this river after the 
melted snows have raised it. It is full four 
hundred feet wide in June.” 

No wonder the Spaniards called it ‘‘ The 
Brave River of the North.” In this water- 
less country a river four hundred feet 
broad is a sight as surprising as it is grate- 


ful. 
It was snowing thick and fast as we 


drove up to the rough, pine-boarded build- 
ing in which we were to sleep; not too thick 
and fast, however, for us to read the as- 
tounding sign ‘‘Western Union Tele- 
graph” projecting from one corner of the 
house. Carpenters were at work in the 
lower rooms, which had neither doors 
nor windows.” They were being fitted up 
for stores. An open, ladder-like stairway 
led up in the middle of the building. In 
the second story were the telegraph office 
and several bedrooms, most of them still 
unfinished. By unfinished I mean that you 
could see out anywhere between the boards 
of the walls. The finished ones in which 
we slept were also board-walled; but we 
could not see through the chinks. It is 
continually surprising in pioneer life to be 
forééd to admit how little one really needs 
to be comfortable. A good fire in the tele- 
graph office, which was our sitting-room; 
a bed and a washstand in a room adjoining; 
a good dinner in a log-cabin quarter of a 
mile away, to which we drove through the 
snow-storm—all these we had,and we should 
not have known what to do with more. 
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At sunset the clouds broke and lifted, 
and from the windows of the telegraph 
office, which commanded a great sweep to 
the east and south, we looked eut ona 
grand spectacle. Mountain after mount- 
ain came into sight—dark blue at bottom, 
at top white with snow. Campers were 
building their fires for the night. Here 
and there men were to be seen creeping 
along, carrying big armfuls of drift-wood. 

‘*Ob! how can they possibly keep warm 
out of doors such 8 night as this?’’ we 
asked. 

‘“‘They are mostly Mexicans. They 
don’t mind it any more than their mules 
do,” was the reply. 

The scattered sbanties and cabins looked 
in the misty white like vessels stranded 
along ashore. Faint lights gleamed out; 
bent and wrapped figures went back and 
forth. Meantime ‘tick! tick! tick!” went 
ov the unresting telegraph wires, in the 
corner of the room. This ceaseless 
sound, its tangible link with cities and civ- 
ilizations, imparted to the wildness of our 
surroundings a something at once phantas- 
mal and pathetic. How life had gone on 
repeating itself in this way for generations. 
Pioneers and the sons of pioneers laboring, 
dying, to be forgotten, leaving their found- 
ations to be built upon by men who never 
heard their names. Is this drama of en- 
thusiasm, struggles sacrifice to be perpet- 
ually rehearsed ; or will there come some day 
acomfortable time, when the whole earth is 
in order, and the human race, like a good 
housekeeper who has at last got her dom- 
icile arranged to her mind, can sit down 
with folded hands and take a rest? If 
such a time comes, what will be born in 
it? More beautiful creations? greater 
inventions? a higher life? Or will 
it be merely the fullness of time, after 
which nothing more will remain for our 
planet and us but to fall off ripe, good for 
nothing more except possibly for seed? 
Such were a few of the dreaming thoughts 
which came to us as we sat snow-bound in 


that upper chamber and looked out on the 


beginnings of the new city. 


Next morning at five o’clock there was 
but dne golden rift in the gray sky. This 
was in the east, and in it Sierra Blanca, the 
highest mountain in Colorado, stood re- 
venled, It rose abruptly from the great 
snow-field. Its sides are hewn into 
chasms, and each chasm was marked now 
by aline of snow, dazzling white on the 
deep blue. Its top also was solid white, 
Slowly the clouds sailed away, massed, 
and melted before the sun. Mountain by 
mountain, mile by mile, the great circle of 
the horizon cleared. We looked on in 
amazement and delight. Four hundred 
mniles of snow-topped mountains were in 
view. Is there any other spot from which 
such a sight can be seen? If Alamosa be 
destined to be a great city, as her founders 
believe, she will be renowned among the 
cities of the world for her magnificent 
mountain horizons. 

The storm was not yet over. In de- 
tached masses of dark clouds it skirted the 
outer walls of the Park; now hiding a 
mountain-peak, now skurrying swiftly out 
into the open, then retreating as fast as it 
had come. Our experienced friend shook 
his head when we talked of driving back 
to Garland that day. 

‘‘ Better stay where you’re sure of a roof 
over your heads, while there’s all this snow 
abroad,” he said, much in the same way 
one might recommend settlers to keep in- 
side their fort while Indians were in the 
field. And, indeed, the moving of the 
dark cloud-pillars and columns looked not 
unlike the marshaling and reconnoitering 
and skirmishing of warlike forces. 

Well were we rewarded for staying an- 
other day. The afternoon we spent in 
rambling from shanty to shanty through 
the unmarked streets of the new town, 
looking at scenes most characteristic and 
picturesque. Ina wigwam of rough boards 
we found a party of Mexicans at dinner. 
Squatted on the ground in a circle, their 
knees drawn up high, a tin plate in each 
lap, they munched and chattered like so 
many monkeys, grinning, half good-na- 
turedly, half contemptuously, at the sight 
of the venturesome ladies who stood still 
and gazed at them. They were laborers, 
and their employer, a blue-eyed, white- 
haired old man, sat with them. His face 





looked strangely fair, surrounded by their 
gleaming, dark countenances. Two boys, 
seventeen or eighteen years old,each with 
a bit of red tied around his neck, lounged 
at the door. They looked so like Italian 
beggars, I said, involuntarily: ‘‘ Could you 
not dance for us? We would like to see 
one of your dances.” 

“Yes, for five dollars, dance,” they re- 
plied, giggling mischievously. ‘‘ For five 
dollars, five dollars,’ they called after us, 
laughing all the more heartily, as we 
walked away. 

A bakery, consisting of an oven in a 
cave dug in the earth, and a low roof, built 
of rough boards, over it, came next; then a 
pretentious building, making ready to be a 
beer saloon—a huge picture of King Gam- 
brinus at one end and pictures of bull- 
fights on the walls. 

‘Taste our beer, ladies?” said one of the 
carpenters, throwing down his tools and 
coming hospitably forward. We took the 
glasses, to please him, and said, as we 
tasted the beer: ‘‘ Here’s to the health of 
your new town.” In a trice, pouring an- 
otber glass and lifting it to his lips, this 
gentleman, with bare arms and roughest of 
clothes and a face far from clean, replied: 
‘* And here’s to the health of the first ladies 
that have been in our shop.” Everywhere 
were piles of lumber. Men at work on 
houses, working with the haste that 
showed that they were working for them- 
selves, and not for another; painters 
unpacking their stocks of colors and 
arranging them in low tents; hard- 
ware men piling up their goods on the 
floors of buildings not yet quite en- 
closed; butchers stretching out the skins 
of oxen on the ground—hardly a trade 
which was not represented. And, to 
cap the climax, when we returned to the 
building in which our bed-rooms were, 
there on the first floor, during our absence, 
had been established a barber’s shop, a 
stationer’s shop, and the post-office. The 
stationer had spread out illustrated news- 
papers and cut tobacco. The barber had 
set up his gay pole. 

‘* What! Barber’s-pole up already?” we 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the barber, with a 
knowing chuckle. ‘‘ A pole’s the most im- 
portant thing of all ina barber’s business, 
except a razor.” 

At sunset the final triumph of clear 
weather came. The storm-clouds massed 
themselves at different points of the hori- 
zon, and seemed to scale the mountain- 
hights and disappear. As they opened and 
shut and rolled away the effects were 
grand. Bars of light like low golden rinds 
to the horizon; hill-slopes, pink in the cast, 
set between purple above and purple be- 
low; great yellow spaces glowing like fire 
behind the feathery gray lines of the cot- 
tonwood trees; rifts in the clouds, showing 
sharp, white, serrated mountain-tops in 
the distance; masses of slow-moving clouds 
in the southeast, gray and amber and 
white, with columns of shifting and 
broken rainbows below them—it was a 
sunset such as could be seen nowhere in 
the world except in the San Luis Park. 

After dark our friend brought out the 
chart of the new city, and explained to us 
the peculiar relations of its site to the sur- 
rounding country. There either already 
are or are destined to be fourteen different 
roads, leading to important and rich re- 
gions and all naturally centering in Ala- 
mosa. It is but three days’ drive from 
Santa Fé; only one hundred miles from 
the San Juan silver mines; eighty miles 
from the Valley of Taos (pronounced 
Towss), the richest wheat-growing valley 
of New Mexico. Add to this that it lies 
on the shores of a great river, and it is easy 
to see why ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
its lots have already been sold and men are 
moving toward it from the east and from 
the west. We who have seen it to-day 
will, no doubt, find our memories of its 
rough infancy almost incredible ten years 
hence. But, whatever it gains in material 
success, it will have lost something when 
the whistle of railroad trains and the noisy 
bustle of many people’s living shall have 
driven off the antelope and the deer, which 
now come down to the river, to drink, and 
shall have frightened away forever the 
great flocks of wild geese and ducks and 
cranes, which look so majestic now as they 
slowly soar overhead at twilight. 
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LOGICAL JESUITISM. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


THE ostensible purpose for which men 
reason is either to convince themselves or 
carry conviction to the minds of others. In 
the one case they are seeking for an opin. 
ion, and employing the imperial faculty 
of their nature to gain it; and in the other 
they assume to have an opinion, and are 
using the same faculty to transfer it to oth- 
er minds. In both cases they are subject 
to the restraints and obligations of moral 
law. In both they reason upon their re- 
sponsibility to God and are bound to make 
truth their proximate end. No man hasa 
right to use his logical power even for his 
own deception; and, surely, he has none to 
use it to mislead and deceive others. In 
the one case he would not be just to him- 
self; and in the other he would not be can- 
did. 

He who undertakes to convince another 
of the truth of a given proposition by the 
very terms of the effort professes himself 
to be a believer in its truth. If be has no 
faith in that which he seeks to prove and 
asks another to accept as true, then he isa 
Jesuit in his use of logic. The very first 
condition of an argument, whether in the 
pulpit or at the bar, in the néwspaper, the 
essay, the published volume, or any species 
of controversy, is that the man who wields 
the argument should thoroughly believe in 
the truth of what he endeavors to com- 
mend to the confidence of others. Until 
he has convinced himself be should not 
undertake to convince others. Splendid 
logic, painted and adorned with fascinating 
language, in the hands of a sophist who is 
simply manufacturing a faith for personal 
or sinister ends, is a virtual perjury in the 
sight of God and ought to be so esteemed 
among men. One may be deceived ss to 
the truth of what he labors to prove; yet 
he should always reason in the direction of 
his own faith and never against it. No 
consideration can ever justify bim in advo- 
cating what he believes to be false. His 
intellectual powers should not be in the 
market, to be auctioneered off to the highest 
bidder. Tbe sense of truth—its import- 
ance, obligation, and value—should im- 
pose upon him the law of sincerity when 
he uses his reason to influence and control 
the reason of others. ° 

The honest reasoner will never assign 
as evidence of a proposition which he be- 
lieves what he regards as false in point of 
fact or irrelevant and inappropriate as an 
argument. He proposes to prove the 
truth in question by its relation to other 
truths which involves it, and in which he 
has faith. Any violation of this rule justly 
exposes one to the chargeof being a logical 
Jesuit—either stating things as facts which 
be knows are not so, or drawing a conclu- 
sion from facts when he knows that the 
premises do not warrant it. It is quite 
possible that one may be deceived himself 
on either or both points; yet no true man 
ever consciously uses a falseargument. He 
is just as conscientious in the method of 
proving as he isin the thing to be proved. 
Holding the truth in love and for its own 
sake, he scorns the numerous tricks to 
which deceivers so frequently resort, sim- 
ply as the meansof carrying a point with 
others. . 

Well were it for the credit of humanity 
if all who seek to influence the opinions of 
their fellowmen were, first, absolutely sin- 
cere in the faith they profess and, second- 
ly, just as sincere in the argument they 
employ for its support. Such a dispensa- 
tion of character would be a decree of 
permanent banishment against all logical 
Jesuitism, and make the social movements 
of thought pure in their end and as pure 
in their methods. Truth would then cit 
culate at no discount, and intentional de- 
ception would be a commodity having 0° 
market value among men. Human inter 
course, thus regulated, would be peaceful. 
Those who held different opinions upo? 
various matters would differ nobly; aod, 
if they should happen to be public antag- 
onists in the discussion of any given ques 
tion, they would always treat each other 
honorably. Alas! that a virtue so -_ 
and practicable as the love of truth, presid- 
ing over the inteJlectual machinery of af 
gument, should be so often ignored, — 
by those who profess to be men of tru 
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Alas! that there should be among men 80 
many logical Jesuits to dishoner syllogistic 

wers, disgrace the collisions of thought, 
and violate the laws of candor in what they 
attempt to prove or in their method of 
proving. 

A very common form of this Jesuitism 
consists in misrepresenting the opinions or 
position of others, and then arraigning them 
for utterances which they never made. 
There are various ways of committing this 
trespass against the laws of truth. One is 
to give another’s opinion in our own lan- 
guage, yet takiag special pains so to shade 
and color the language as to make it vir- 
tually false. Another way is to quote the 
language of an author with whom one is 
dealing, doing it, however, so partially and 
unfairly as to make the quotation untrue 
to the original. <A third method—if possi- 
ble, more disingenuous and dastardly than 
either of the other two—is to reproduce the 
exact words of an author, while placing 
them in relations entirely different from 
those in which they originally stood, and 
thus making the author say or do what he 
never said or did. Let any one of these 
dishonest tricks of argument (for they are 
nothing else) be practiced by any given 
disputant, and he at once becomes amen- 
able to the charge of logical Jesuitism. 
Truth does not dwell on his lips and the 
pure love of truth does not govern his pen. } 
He is an intriguer, a man of artifice, doing | 
injustice to one party and palming off a 
deception upon others. He deals in coun- 
terfeit money and seeks to procure results 
by false pretenses. In plain words, he is a 
LIAR, perhaps disguised under the garb of 
sanctity snd great zeal for the truth. 

Now, this logical Jesuitism, by any of the 
methods above specitied, or by any other 
methods, we hold to be a grave offense in 
morals, proving alow state of conscience 
and always involving injustice. Every 
man’s opinions are, in the first instance, his 
own, and the fact that he gives them to the 
public commissions no other man to change 
them, distort them, mutilate them, or in 
any way alter their real character. It is 
perfectly legitimate to show that they are 
false; but not legitimate to misrepresent 
them. So, too, every man’s position on 
any given question, when voluntarily taken 
by himself, is his own, and he is responsi- 
ble for it. Any one who thinks it a false 
position has an unquestionaple right to 
prove the falseness—yea, it may be his 
duty to do so; yet no one has the right to 
misstate the position itself. If he does 
not know what it is, then he should be 
silent till he does know. He has noright to 
take impressions that may be true or false 
and then give them to the public as the 
positive representatives of fact, especially 
when, as is often the case, there is really 
no ground whatever for these impressions. 
Every one who makes a statement affecting 
the opinions, position, or practice of anoth- 
er—assuming by the very terms of the case 
knowledge of what he affirms—is responsi- 
ble to God and man for the truth of thes 
statement. If it be false, then he can nev- 
er honorably settle the account without 
squarely and frankly admitting the false- 
ness. Any effort to dodge this duty is simply 
adding one form of Jesuitism to another, 
without repenting of any sin or making 
an honorable amendé for the first wrong. 

The psalmist was not mistaken when he 
said that man is ‘fearfully and wonder- 
fully made”; and he would not have been 
mistaken had he added that he has fear- 
fully and wonderfully made himself. God 
made the rudimental man; but he never 
made logical Jesuits. There certainly is 
nothing celestial or divine in their manutac- 
ture. They are not importations from the 
upper world; but rather earthly products, 
and withal so abundant as to prove the soil 
prolific and the artificers well versed in 
their business. They make earth a sad 
spectacle, in contrast with what it would 
be if the simple love of truth ruled all men. 
Logic would then be an orb without a spot 
on its disk. Discussion would then be free 


and earnest, without the licentiousness of 
injustice and falsehood. Controversies, 
however intensely pursued, would have the 
judicial dignity of truth for their end and 
just reasoning for their means. A long list 
of complaints which men have occasion to 
make against each other would disappear, 
and the social atmosphere of argument 
would carry the wisdom and the blessings 
bf thought in every clime. 
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MAN’S THIRST ASSUAGED. 
A SERMON, 


BY THE REV. OC. H. SPURGEON. 





“If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink.”’—JOHN vii, 37. 





WE are not always told, concerning the 
memorable sayings of our blessed Saviour, the 
attitude he assumed when he delivered them ; 
but we are told here: “‘ Jesus stood and cried.” 
Frequently he sat down when delivering doc- 
trines ; but when he came to exhortation and 
invitation, then he stood, he rose up, as if 
he would say: ‘I am going to meet you—you 
that are coming to Me to drink. I do not sit 
still waiting for you to come; but behold I 
stand up and come to you, so ready am I to 
bestow upon you the mercy that you need.” 

I thiok I see him standing when the full 
hight of bis figure could be seen, and every 
part of bis person seeming in a state of holy ex- 
citement, as he cried: ‘‘If any man thirst, let 
him come unto Me’”’—every attitude seeming 
to invite his hearers and to draw them to him. 

We are also told that he uttered these 
gracious words ‘‘on the last day—the great 
day of the feast.” I suppose, because the peo- 
ple were going home, he would not have an op- 
portunity of speaking to them again, And so 
he delivers this gracious invitation, so that as 
they went away he might have this one more 
shot at them, as we would express it, and set 
before them an open door ; once again plead- 
ing with them, so that if they did not come 
and drink it would not be for want of en- 
treaty, instruction, or invitation, but entirely 
because they refused to come. 

We never know when we are hearing our last 
sermon, The preacher can never tell the last 
time he will address his people. But it is a good 
rule for the preacher to preach as though he 
ne’er should preach again, as a dying man to 
dying men; and a good rule for the hearer to 
hear as though he ne’er might hear again, but 
must now for the last time listen tothe mes- 
sage of mercy and accept it, or else die in his 
sins. 

But this particular day of the feast, it seems 
to me, was the day on which the people were 
forbidden to draw water at all, It is expressly 
said of it, ‘*Thou shalt do no servile work 
therein,’’ which servile work always included 
the hewing of wood and the drawing of water; 
so that, if there were any reason drawn from 
this particular day, it would seem to be this: 
“You can’t draw any water to-day. You have 
to cease from that now. If you wish to do so, 
come to Me and drink.’’—(Levit. xxiii, 7.) 

There would be an appropriateness, too, in 
the fact that when they had ceased from their 
own works they were to come to Him. When 
they could no longer have any hope of supply~ 
ing their own need, they were then to come, 
and find in him all they could possibly want. 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink.’”’ No longer let down that poor leaking 
bucket of yours into the dry well of carnal hope. 
Tbere is now no need for anything you can do; 
and, indeed, you are to do nothing but turn 
from all thisto me, and let the thirsty one 
come and drink, 

No more of preface, however. Let us get at 
once to this blessed saying of our Lord’s, I 
believe it has brought peace and joy into many 
aheart. God’s Word is something like the starry 
heavens. Probably there is nota star in the 
firmament but what at some time or other has 
been useful to some mariner; but there are cer- 
tain constellations so singular and go conspicu- 
ous that they are always of use. There is 
never a moment of the night but that there is 
some telescope directed to these constellations, 
for they seem to be set on purpose to guide 
the mariner on his way. 

So, beloved, all God’s Word is full of prom- 
ises like stars; and probably every promise has 
saved a soul and given comfort to some one. But 
there are some promises—like the Polar Bear or 
the Pleiades, and thousands of others—of which 
most if not all Christians have taken the bear- 
ings ; and this is one of them: ‘‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me any drink.” 

I. First, then, what is this about thirsting? 
What means it? “It apy man thirst.” What 
must I feel, then, what must I be, then, to be 
included in this: ‘If any manthirst’’? Some 
are ready to insert the word ‘‘spiritually”’ in 
every text of this kind, and are sure even to 
read it so; but who has given them authority to 
insert words in the Scripture that are not to be 
found there? By their leave I shall take the 
liberty to omit anything the Lord did not put 
in, whoever else may have introduced it. We 
shall read it, therefore, as it stands: ‘If any 
man thirst.’’ 

The metaphor of thirst of the body is intended 
to set forth the thirst of the soul, Now, there are 
many faculties of the soul, and one man will 
thirst one way, another man another; and we 
must not always be prying into the spirituality 
of these thirsts, so long as they are thirsts of 
the soul. Sometimes I have known the con- 
science thirst. From this generally the thirst 
originates: ‘‘I am guilty. How can I be for- 
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given? I have broken God’s law. How can I 
be reconciled ? God is just and he must pun- 
ish sin. How, then, can he accept me?” The 
conscience that once gets that problem to solve 
thirsts after peace, and can’t get it; thirsts 
after reconciliation with God, and wants to 
know how it can be got. 

I have known others whose thirst has begun 
mainly in the heart. They wanted somebody 
to love. They did love, and they were de- 
ceived. They did love, and Death took away 
the object of love. And there are many whom 
the Lord wins to himself, not so much at first 
by making their conscience thirst under a sense 
of sin as by making them feel lonely and un- 
happy, like twining plants, that cannot rise 
without having something to cling to. 

There is many a young girl and many a 
young lad who has been brought to Christ 
through this thirst of the heart. “Oh! for 
somebody I could trust! Oh! for somebody 
to whom I could offer my sacrifice! Oh! for 
some great model by whom I might shape my 
life! Oh! for some great leader in whose 
steps I could follow!” And the heart has 
been thirsting for somebody to love; and if it 
tries to quench its longing by setting its love 
upon any human being, it will be disappointed. 
The thirst will come back to it worse than 
ever, a8 though a man drank brine to quench 
his thirst,and only increased it. The heart’s 
thirst never gets satisfied till Christ becomes 
its fountain and its portion. 

And [ have known some in whom this thirst, 
which is one and the same at bottom, arises 
rather in the brain than anywhere else—a thirst 
to know. The mind has been exercised with 
great thoughts and difficulties. ‘There is a 
God. How doth he govern the universe and 
what am I to understand by his justice 
and his mercy? How can these two 
meet?” And there are some _ persons 
who are very much disturbed and distressed 
because they can’t get anchorage. They can’t 
get satisfied. They hear this thing asserted, 
and they hear it denied; this doctrine laid 
down, and then controverted ; and they want 
something solid that they can believe, and they 
are thirsting after it. And the mind will 
thirst and thirst, and never get satisfied, never 
take one long, good, hearty draught of the 
waters of Lebanon, until it come to Jesus 


Christ. 
And I have known this thirst come in an- 


other way—in a way that I cannot describe, nor 
even the person who is the subject of it, ex- 
cept | tell you this. The man seems to say: 
“T want—ZJ can’t tell you what I want, Itseems 
to me as if I wanted everything. The day was 
when I could go to the theater, and I was per- 
fectly happy ; but now it seems such a poor 
effervescence that I can get no pleasure from 
it. I used to be contented if [ saved so much 
a year avd put it by. Now I have saved it I do 
not seem to have any content init. Even my 
dear family were once all the satisfaction I 
needed ; but they do not seem to yield me now 
what I require. I have got what Dr. Watts 
calls an ‘aching void,’ which nothing can fill. 
Ido oot know what [ want; but I do know I 
want something that is not in this world and 
that does not seem to be within my reach.” 


{t isa real thirst—not exactly that of con- 
science, though that is there; not exactly of 
mind alone, though that is there ; not exactly 
of heart, though that is there. It is a very 
comprehensive sort of thirst, and my expe- 
rience and observation lead me to believe that 
in a very large number of persons this is the 
sort of thirst which they feel. They can’t tell 
you what they teef. There is a sinking of 
spirits, a dissatisfaction, a looking out of the 
window after something, like a child in the 
dark looking after ite mother. “Ob! that I 
knew where I might find rest !”’ 

If a man had never drunk any water in his life, 
he might feel thirsty; but how could he know 
what he thirsted for? ‘I don’t know what it 
is; but I feel I want something. My tongue 
is getting dry, my mouth is parched; I am 
full of pain; I want something.’? You see the 
sinner does not know what he wants, It is God’s 
work to tell him what he wants, as well as to 
supply him with it. So utterly ignorant is 
man and so dependent upon God for all that 
to have nothing is bis portion; but to know 
that he has nothing is a gift of God’s grace, and 
to feel a yearning after a something, though he 


‘knows not what it is—even that is the work of 


grace. So,as I said at the beginning, I am 
not going to qualify this text any more than 
the Bible itself does. Whatever sort of thirst, 
then, that your soul is being agitated with, 
come unto Jesus Christ and drink. 

I do not know how I could describe thirst. 
if | may, I would say, first, it is a great sense 
of need; and, secondly, it is painful experi- 
ence, because that need is not supplied ; and, 
surely, it is an earnest desire arising out of 
tbat painful experience to have it supplied. 
Now, say, dear friends, if that description does 
not suit you. Do not some of you feel just 
that—“ J want something. 1 want—I so want it 
that it pains me? I so want it thatI must 
get it, if I ransack the whole world for it’’? 
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“‘T would give my eyes,”’ said one to me, one 
day, “if I could but get rest.» And another 
said, in my hearing: ‘“‘[ would give a thou- 
savd pounds if I could have peace.” Such 
are the people I mean. I put them all to- 
gether, because [ believe my text is meant to 
comprehend them all—‘“If any man thirst.” 

II. We will now goa stage further, to notice 
what persons are these that are called thirsty. 
The answer is: “If any man thirst.”” It sucks 
in our human race, whether male or female, 
juvenile or adult. ‘If any man thirst, let him 
come unto Christ and drink.”” Then it is quite 
clear that, as long as there is this want, this 
conscious want, this longing, this painful 
longing, this unsatisfied desire, you are in- 
vited to come to Christ and drink; and that, 
although you may be full of sin, there is no 
qualification put here as to character. 

I do not know what shape your iniquity has 
taken, for we have all wandered out of the right 
road—all gone downward; but, whatever 
shape your sin has taken, you are bidden to 
come to Christ and drink, if there be in you any 
of this thirst that I have tried to describe. 
‘Let not conscience make you linger.’’ All 
those transgressions of thine will be taken 
away, and the thirsty man can drink if he be 
as black as a chimney-sweep. His thirst of 
soul will be quenched by the living water. 

And so, whatever your sin or-defilement, it 
won't affect the refreshing quality of that 
grace which Christ is prepared to give you. 
Come, however sinful you may be. Though 
you were bad as the Devil himself, or seven of 
them, yet still you may come unto Christ and 
drink. 

It is clear, from this saying of the text, that 
any conscious hardness of heart within you does 
not prevent your being included in this invita- 
tion. ‘I cannot feel as [ ought.”” No, my 
dear friend, I know you can’t; but you wish 
you could. Yes, that is your thirst, and, there- 
fore, come unto Christ and drink. I protest at 
this moment, though I have drunk of the liv 
ing water and knowI[ shall be saved, yet I 
cannot so feel as I ought. It often happens to 
me to want to feel very differently to what I 
do feel ; and oh! friends; you must not think 
your féelings are to prepare you to come to 
Christ. They that cannot come to him witha 
broken heart may come for a broken heart. 

It cannot be a reason for going to the doctor 
that you feel better. No; you go to the doc- 
tor because you feel worse, and the worse your 
symptoms are in this matter the more need 
that you should go to Christ, who can make 
you whole. 

If any man thirst, however strong the in- 
ward consciousness of sin may be, however 
dead and stagnant his soul may be, yet, if he 
has this conscious want, this longing to have 
it supplied, let him come unto Christ and 
drink at once. 

Beloved, it may be you have been for some 
time kept back by the doctrine of election, 1 
have known a good many persons who have 
been kept back through misunderstanding that 
doctrine. Now, that is a great and glorious 
and blessed doctrine, and [ rejoice in it. Bat 
persons misunderstanding it come to be afraid 
of it. J remember one who used to say, if Jesus 
Christ had only elected three persons, she 
didn’t see why she shouldn't be one of them, 
and at any rate she would go to him and see ; 
for had he not said ‘‘ Him that cometh unto 
Me I willin no wise cast out”? I think that 
a very sensible way of reasoning. 

I know not how either youor! can ever 
have seen whose names are written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life till it shall have been re- 
vealed to each one personally, by the witness 
of the Spirit. He has not spoken in secret, 
ina dark place of the earth, nor said to the 
seed of Jacob: Seek ye Me invain, God’s an- 
revealed Word can never contradict bis re- 
vealed will; and, though [ cannot understand 
how the two can square, yet who am I, that 
should always be wanting to understand ? 

I have given up wanting to understand ; andI 
am much more satisfied in believing than Iam in 
trying to understand, because there is such @ 
little I can understand. But I can believe and 
live in the whole of him. I find I get more by 
living and believing than I do by measuring 
and comprehending. Why should you want to 
know everything before youcome to him? He 
says: ‘if any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me and drivk.”” I have come on the strength 
of that. May God help you so to do, and there 
can be nothing in the everlasting decree which 
can contradict the statement which he himself 
has made. 

[ have even known some kept back by the 
notion that they are very old—that if they had 
come to Christ when they were young they 
might have been received, too ; but that bow 
they have been so long a time in refusing the 
Gospel and living in sin that it is not likely 
they can be blessed at last. In answer to this 
I will simply say I have seen baptized on pro- 
fession of their faith at the Tabernacle, in the 
course of many years, persons ranging from 
eighty-four down to twelve, This is a matter of 
fact. 


en 
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III. Now, what is coming to Christ? Every 
one knows we must not go by the letter here. 
We cannot come to him, for he is in Heaven, 
By the motion of the body we cannot ; but we 
must mentally come to him. Coming means 
leaving one thing to go to another. If I come to 
Christ, I must come away from all my depend- 
ence on my prayers, my cburch-golngs, my 
Bible readings, and my natural amiability! I 
must just let that all go, and come right away 
from it and come to Christ, and say that be is 
all I want. “I am guilty; Thou givest me 
pardov. I am weak ; Thou givest me strength. 
I am uvholy; Thou givest me sanctification. I 
come and take Thee even to be everything to 
me.”’ If you do that, you are saved and the 
great thirst of your soul will come to an 
end, ; 

Only it says: ‘‘ Let him come unto Me and 
drink.” What does that mean? Our Lord 
says that as being the very simplest and fee- 
blest mode of reception. Drink! It is just 
taking in that which removes your inward 
want and pain. Manya dying person cannot 
eat. It is not often that they cannot drink. 
You get just a drop or two down. So the 
Lord Jesus says to you that, if you are thirsty, 
all you have to do is to receive, and receive in 
the very simplest and feeblest way. There {se 
no strength wanted on your part, no wit of 
wisdom; but. just to receive. ‘‘Come unto 
Me and drink.” 

Are you, poor sinner, wanting something ? 
Come to Jesus, who says: “I give nryself to 
thee.’”? Take him, and when you have got him 
you have got pardon forall your sins, life from 
the dead, and that which reconciles you to 
God—have got all your consclence wants, all 
your heart wants, all your mind wants. 
You have got that unknown something 
which you wanted but could not name, 
‘Come unto Me and drink!” It ie only 
to belleve in him, only to trust in him. 
Oh! how many hundreds and thousands of 
times I have preached this blessed truth! And 
1 feel as if | wanted to preach it every day, and 
nothing elee than this—that the way of salva- 
tion is simply treating Christ. 

But you may ask: What is the wirrant of a 
soul for trusting in Christ? Why am I trusting 
in Christ? [ will give you your warrant. “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me ani 
drink.’? There is no warrant for a thirsty soul 
required overand above mytext. Jesus Christ 
says: ‘‘ Let him come.”” When the little children 
were pushed back by Peter and his fellow- 
disciples, we can imagine them to have sald 
something like this: ‘‘ He doesn’t want to be 
bothered. Take your children away. He can’t 
attend tothem. They can’t understan!? him 
When he has an intelligent audience, then he 
will speak; but keep these children back."’ 
But what a promise the mothers got for bring- 
ing their little children to him: ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not.”’ 

80 now, thirsty souls, come to this fountain 
and drink, however fully you may have drunk 
in the past of folly and of sin. Do you ask: 
**May I come to Christ?’ Well, this is his 
permit: “(If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me and drink,’”’? Who is going to speak 
to the sinner of his doubts and fears when 
Christ stands before him and says “ Let him 
come’’? There comes the Devil, with a whole 
host of his friends, and says: ‘‘ This is one of 
my subjects. .I am not going to lose him. If 
he drinks of the living water, he will never be 
of any use to me. Drive him to despair.” 
But the Master appears, and the legions of hell 
stand back. The devils let him go, and back 
they fiy, for they know the power of his mighty 
Word. 

T remember sitting in court one day when the 
ushers wanted somebody. I think his name 
was John Smith. There was a great crowd, 
but the usher cried ‘John Smith!” and the 
cry was re-echoed in the room and out into the 
street. In the meantime there was a little 
man, who didn’t seem of any importance, who 
came pushing his way up. And one said: 
‘* What are you pushing here for?” ‘‘ Why,” 
he said, “I am John Smith.’? And somebody 
said: ‘‘Who is John Smith, I wonder?” 
What was his answer? I was not far off, and 
heard it: ‘I ain’t anybody in particular; but 
they called me.” 

When you want to come to Jesus Christ, all 
sorts of things will rise in your minds and be 
suggested to you; and as you recollect how 
true they are they will be ready to drive you 
to despair. But you must say: “1 will go to 
him!’ And if the Devil says, ‘‘ Who are you, 
that you should come to Christ »” reply, as did 
John Smith in the court: “ Jain’t anybody in 
particular ; but he called me, Iam thirsty, and 
he called me. I know he called me; and so, 
since he has called me, I have a right to 
come,”’ 

The little John Smith could not easily get 
into the court; but the judge very soon made 
the usher clear the way. Nobody had any 
right to block him out when once John Smith 
was called; and if all the angels of Heaven 
were to stand in your way, when you are called 
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to come to Christ, it would be impudence on 
their part to doit. You should not wish fora 
higher warrant than this, that Jesus Christ the 
Son of God has said: “If any man thirst, let 
him come unto Me and drink.”’ 

If you do come, see what will be the result, 
“He that belleveth on Me, as the Scripture 
hath safd, out of his inner self shall flow rivers 
of living water. (But this he spake of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on him should 
receive; for the Holy Ghost was not yet given, 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified),.”— 
(John vii, 38, 89). The Holy Spirit is given ; 
and if, dear friends, you come and receive 
Jesus Christ as you receive a drink of water, and 
simply take him unto yourself and confide in 
him, you will never lose him. He will become 
in you a fountain of living waters. 

Grace is not temporary. “I give unto my 
sheep eternal life, and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hands.” 
It shall remain in you; and, better still, it shall 
begin to go forth from you. Having received, 
you shall by and by begin to distribute.— 
(John x, 28.) 

What an opening this is for a poor, troubled 
heart! Do you not aspire to it? ‘What!’ say 
you, ‘‘do you mean to say that I can ever be- 
come useful to others?” Yes. ‘‘ What! I, who 
am so thirsty—shall I ever have of the living 
water to give to others?’ Yes. ‘* What! J, 
who am less than vanity and nothing—can I 
ever become a fountain from which others may 
drink?’ Yes; and the very fact that you are 
nothing is fittiog you for God’s use. If you 
were ‘somebody,’ it would not be much grace 
on bis part to save you, If you were very good, 
you would say you deserved him to look upon 
you; but, now that you deserve nothing, it 
will be all his love and all his power, and when 
he takes you and uses you in years to come, 
very greatly for bis glory, you won't be able to 
take one rag of the honor. 

Even when you get to Heaven, the recollec- 
tion of what you were—of your thirst and how 
freely he quenched it—will hang on you, and 
you will cast your crown at his feet and praise 
him forever and ever. He will never leave you 
alone in Heaven. One old woman used to say: 
“Tf ever the Lord Jesus Christ gets me into 
Heaven he shall never hear the last of it.”” No 
more he shall. He saves us and blesses us. 
But that is just why he chooses us—because he 
wants a people that shall show forth his praise. 
If we are such a poor and needy people, we 
shall show forth his praise when we have come 
to him and have drunk of the life - giving 
stream, 





Sanitary, 


THE HOUSES WE LIVE IN. 





STRANGE as it may seem, the living in a 
house is a complication. In Nature there isa 
wonderful adjustment, and the accidents and 
failures are only about enough to illustrate the 
law. The trees absorb the carbonic acid, and 
all vegetation is busy getting rid of that decay 
which would otherwise be perilous to osnimal 
and especially to human life. But the mo- 
ment we place living beings in a house we 
have introduced a new order, and often a digor- 
der of circumstances. Free circulation of air 
is interrupted, The ground is shut out from 
sunlight and sun-heat. Water, which when 
circulating is busy in oxygenizing organic de- 
cay, is made stagnant, and too often moisture 
comes to dwell in brick &nd stone, as much as 
do the inmates within the building. Damp- 
ness prevails, and when artificial heat is sud- 
denly added, as in the winter, heat and mois- 
ture so operate upon all decay as to produce 
disease. The difficulties are not insurmount- 
able. Modern physics is doing as much as the 
physic of the doctors to cure, alleviate, or 
prevent sickness. The great waut of society, 
in a sanitary view, is to realize the fact that in 
all buildiog, in all close proximity of city 
life, in all the occupations and circumstances 
of what we now eall the living of civilization 
great elements of disturbance have been intro- 
duced, demanding compensations. Art has 
been fertile in altering Nature, sometimes to 
great advantage ; but unless it is also fertile in 
providing methods of adjustment the fertility 
is hazardous to human life. The great prob+ 
lem of indwelling is to be studied thus: 

How have we altered natural conditions ? 
What are the evils to be remedied ? What are 
the resources of science and art by which the 
remedies can be secured? In apractical sense, 
the facts and even the remedies are not half 
80 difficult of securement as it is to get the 
citizen to recognize their reality and to make 
due provision therefor. 

A wise master-builder, in building a city, or 
a country village, or a farm-house, to-day, 
would not, if familiar with well-defined sani- 
tary laws, be at much doubt as to most of his 
methods. Questions of expense, of recon- 
struction, of alteration would be far more 
embarrassing than the question what ought to 





be done, But we must have the model in 
mind, be impressed with the evils which result 
from disregarding it, and then study accurate- 
ly the simplest and most feasible methods of 
adaptation. We inquire first about the soil 
and subsoil. [f itisa tenacious clay, the cel- 
lar or basement will surely be of the nature of 
a well, unless we make extra drainage. Re- 
cently, in examining soil for the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, it was found that a spring and 
swampy corner that needed drainage could 
best be drained by sinking a shaft fifty feet to 
a bed of gravel underlying the tenacious strata 
above, and thus commit to Nature the disposal 
of the water. 

If the soil to be built upon is rich in organic 
matter, we have a kind of compost-heap, as is 
the case often in cities and in many a filled-up 
lot. When we butld a house on it, we are 
merely putting that compost-heap under cover, 
to be heated next winter by a furnace, and for 
women and children to locate on the top there- 
of. ‘How fatally foolish this is the records of 
the sanitary police of every large city are con- 
stantly proving. A brown-stone front will not 
make it healthy. A soil freed of all elements 
of decay and protected from any such addi- 
tion thereto is the first rule. As sunlight and 
vegetation are to be excluded, and, therefore, 
evaporation is to be interfered with, the next 
problem is to get rid of water, of moisture. 
The abundance of water, glorious as itis for 
cleanliness, {8s nowadays in very many houses a 
great source of evil. Damp soil, damp rur- 
rounding, the steam of laundries, and 30 or 40 
gallons each day to each occupant, and not all 
carried off by pipes, secures that continuous 
mofsture which only awaits heat to cause 
such action as is quite sure to produce sick- 
ness or deterforation of vital force. Colds, 
consumption, rheumatisms, neuralgias, and a 
general feeling of invalidity often have just 
such an origin, In more flagrant cases, where 
much decaying or decayable matter ard sewer- 
gases are at hand, we have manufactured 
typhoid fever, diphtherfa, and many other of 
those diseases now known as zymotic, be- 
cause arising from or made fertile and malig 
nant by the ferment of filth, amid heat and 
moisture. We know not yet all the dctails ; 
but we do know enough to limit and prevent. 
The history and prevention of such poisons is 
more d finite than the law of accidents. 


Whether death-rates shall be 10 or 20 toa 
thousand people inthe country and 15to a thou- 
sand or 50 inthe city isa prob'em which has 
a solution just as determinate as a proposition 
of Euclid, although having more liems con- 
ceived in its solution, Is isnot a promiscuous 
guess when Dr. Fair, of England, after 40 
years of study of the statistics of disease, is 
corroborated by such men as Simon, Richard- 
son, and other leading sanitary authorities in 
England in the statement that of the 420,000 
persons who dic in England and Wales in a 
year 210,000 die from causes humanly pre- 
ventible, and preventible to a great de- 
gree by measures having to do with dwell- 
ing-places and their appointments. The 
time is at hand when construction {3 a san- 
itary subject. The house we live in requires 
vot only the architect, the plumber, the gas- 
fitter; but is to be studied by its occupant in 
its relation to the health of himself and his 
family. It is well for him to know that lumber 
and lead and iron and brick and sand and 
mortar, and all the things that make up the 
building, as well as the structure of the 
ground and the relations of air, heat, and 
moisture, fre being studied just as any other 
science and art are studied, and that already 
grand results accrue for health avd comfort. 
Yet, in the rush for modern convenience, how 
much fs overlooked! In stationary wach-tubs, 
furnace-heaters, glazed and papered walls, 
sinks and bath-tubs, dust-bins, and commodes 
we are introducing sources of disease, unless 
there is also the most tactile adjustment of 
appliances for preserving the essential condi- 
tions of health. 

Richardson, of England, has drawn us a pic- 
ture of acity of health; and Waterlow, Pea- 
body, and others have instituted their model 
houses. The present month Dr.’ Balbirnie, of 
Sheffeld, has read before the London Society 
of Arts a paper on ‘*The Reform in House 
Construction Demanded by Sanitary Science.” 
Some of these reforms and some present de- 
fects we shall hope to notice, not only that 
future building may be more correct; but that 
defects may be remedied, as can be in houses 
already constructed, by change of structure or 
of management on the part of the occu- 
pants. 





Dr. BENJAMIN LER, of Philadelphia, in his 
recent plea for a State Board of Health in 
Pennsylvania, opened his address with the ob- 
servation that the first board of health of which 
we have any record was established by Moses. 
‘Certain it is,’’ he says, ‘‘ that his hygienic 
code, which has fortunately been preserved to 
us, is the model for and contains the germs of 
all sanitary legislation from his day to ours. 
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And the key-note of his admirable system ig 
Purity—purity of air, purity of food, purity 
of water, purity of clothing, purity of habita- 
tion, purity of person, purity of life. Beyond 
this we shall never get as a foundation-princl. 
ple for sanitiry science. Whata nation must 
that have been which this great leader, legisla. 
tor, and hygienist brought to the borders of 
the promised land !’’ 





Biblical Research. 


Writina in reference to the Rose of Sharon, 
Mrs. Finn, wife of a former English consul at 
Jerusalem, declares that the Hebrew word may 
well mean “rose,” from the fact that its petals 
fold over one another, very much as dothe 
partially-developed leaves of a bulb in any 
liliaceous plant, and asserts that the same term 
is applied to both, She is in favor of adhering 
to the rose proper, supporting her preference 
as follows: ‘‘ During our seventcen years’ resi- 
dence in Palestine I had many opportuvities of 
seeing roses growing in the Holy Land, both 
cultivated and wild. I have a wild Dog-rose 
gathered in Lebanon. I saw another growing 
and in blossom on the roadside between Nablis 
and Jerusalem. Roses have been also cultivated 
in Palestine for avery long period, and they 
thrive well. But, while the Anti-Lebanon 
Ringe affords roses, such as the common &. 
canina and the new R. schergiana of Boissier, 
or the coast of Nortbern Palestine abounds 
with the elegant multt-flowered fpecies, FP, 
Phenicia, Palestine itself is really poor in 
roses, avd the beautiful Rose of Sharon, of 
Solomon and Isaiah, scarcely could have been 
founded on the vulgar sorts of Bramble or 
Dog-rose. 





.... Possibly the murder of the unprotected 
traveler, Gale, has been providentially avenged. 
At the time of his death the tribe of Eastern 
Arabs styled Beni Sakhr was ercamped near 
Zerin; and when the English consul-geveral of 
Jerusalem, Mr. Moore, arrived at Acre, in a 
British man-of-war, to inquire into the affair, 
the Turkish authorities informed the Seni 
Sakhrs it ‘would be well for them to withdraw, 
or suspicion would be likely to fall on some of 
their number. They moved away. But soon 
after their great chief, Fendi cl-Fdyiz, went to 
the eastern side of Jordan, to arrange for the 
transport of the annual Hajj caravanto Mckkah, 
While at Busrd, on some plea or other, the 
government took Fendi prisoner. At once one 
of his sons gathered a band from the tribe and 
came to the rescue of his father. In the affray 
the first shot fired by the guard holding Pendi 
in durance killed hisson. The sad, thorough- 
ly-subdued remark of the father was: ‘'My 
son and I were subjects of the Sultan. Now 
he has one less.’? But recently the Quecn lost 
a subject, and that subject had a father who 
was bereaved also, 


....Mr, Rassam reports success in the ex- 
cavations at Balawat, about fifteen miles east 
from Mosul. He has found two large copper 
monuments, each of which bad seven scrolls 
covered with Assyrian battle-scenes and in- 
scriptions. At Koyunjic (Nineveh) be has 
found around clay cylinder of King Assurbani- 
pal, with 1,300 lines of very fine inscriptions, 
which was built in the wall of the palace of the 
king. The Assyrians had a fashion of build- 
ing historical tablets or cylinders into their 
palaces and temples, as we put things in the 
corner-stone of a building. At Nimrud he has 
found the remains of a large temple, badly in- 
jured. 


...A relic of ancient Hebrew speech has 
recently been noticed in the vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem. The term generally used in Arabic for 
‘“‘a granary’? throughout both Western and 
Eastern Palestine is bé&yddir, allied to biddr. 
But here the peasant dialect employs the word 
jurn in this sense, more properly meaning 
simply “a trough,” a word recalling the He- 
brew yoren, ‘a level area for treading out 
corn,” or a tbreshing-floor. Thus the archaic 
form and term in vogue in the days of Ruth 
and Boaz around Bethlehem is preserved there 
tothe present hour, to the exclusion of the 
ordinary name. 


....At the present time the whole number of 
Jewsin Jerusalem amounts to 13,000 souls. 
As such it forms more than one-third part of 
the entire population there and exceeds al- 
most double the Christian portion. The other 
cities of the Holy Land count together about 
12,000 Jewish inhabitants—to wit, in Safed 
8,000, at Tiberias 2,500, Hebron 800, and Jaffa 
600. The Jews in Jerusalem are divided into 
two sects, the Sephardim and the Ashkena- 
sim. 


....Lieut. Conder finds, from the recent sur- 
veys in Western Palestine, that the modern 
name of Aijalon, the scene of the great de- 
feat of the Canaanites, by Joshua, is Wadi ¢l- 
Migteleh, ‘‘ The Valley of Slaughter.’’4 
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Science. 





CoNSIDERABLE excitement has prevailed on 
the Hudson and the Delaware rivers as to the 
condition of the shad, certain ascaris-like worms 
having been found in them and supposed to 
have caused serious illness in several families 
where the shad were eaten. So great a panic 
ensued that the sale of shad almost stopped. 
Specimens of this worm were sent to us from 
Trenton, N. J., which proved to be a species 
of ascaris, the common round worm, though 
in form like the Tricbina, This is a very large 
worm and is not known to produce disease 
except in rare cases, when it may penctrate into 
the human kidneys. There are a large pumber 
of species of ascaris—at least a hundred species. 
In man there are two species. One is the 
Ascaris lumbricoides, which is over six inches 
long. It is common in the intestines, and 
sometimes, though very rarely, passes into 
the abdominal cavity and the liver by per- 
forating the intestines. The round worm 
of the cat (Ascaris mystax) rarely occurs in 
the human bowels. All of the domestic and 
many wild avimals have one or more spec'es, 
and species of ascaris occur in the intestines 
of birds, turtles, snakes, the alligator, etc. 
Letdy describes an ascaris (A. humilis) ob- 
tained from the lungs of the common striped 
snake. Species of ascaris are yery common in 
fishes, especially in the cod, hake, baddock, ete. 
The shad in Europe is infested by a species of 
ascaris, whether the same as ours or not we 
cannot now state. We have eaten cod con- 
taiving ascaris worms without feeling any un- 
pleasant after-results, and probably if shad- 
containing ascarid or round worms were eaten 
no harm would result in 999 cases out of 
1,000. In all probability the injury resulting 
from the shad was due to overeating. 
The cases of sickness reported in the 
newspapers resulted immediately after the 
shad was eaten. In one case afamily had shad 
for supper and the members were taken sick 
during the night or early morning. This was 
clearly due to indigestion. If injury resulted 
from swallowing one or several ascarids, we 
should not expect any injury to result for sev- 
eral weeks. The worms when swallowed 
might contain eggs, and, on hatching a few, or 
one or two only, young worms might perforate 
the intestine and encyst themselves in the 
muscles of the abdomen or limbs ; though no 
such case is, we believe, known. They are 
more likely to penetrate by some rare accident 
into the liver or the kidneys, but as a rule the 
round worms live free in the small] intestine, 
absorbing the liquid contents, and seldom 
causing any trouble except in weak, sickly 
persons. We believe the panic of the last 
month had little or no foundation, and if the 
shad were much infested it was easy to detect 
these large worms in them before being 
cooked; and if properly-cooked shad did con- 
tain a few, they would be killed in the process. 


..+A discussion is going on in English sci- 
entifie works as to whether plants can change 
their sex. It originated in a paper by Mr, 
Shirley Hibberd, in which he showed that some 
hollies that had in other times borne berries 
freely had one season flowers in which were 
no signs of pistils, and in which the stamens 
had become proportionately more vigorous, 
The matter is exciting more than ordinary at- 
tention, from the opinion of Mr. Darwin a year 
or 80 ago, when there were scarcely any holly- 
berries in England, that the failure of the trees 
to produce them was from the absence of insects 
to cross-fertilize the flowers. Mr. Darwin sub- 
sequently, with that frankness which eminent- 
ly characterizes bim, confessed himself mis- 
taken on that point; but the fact that he 
should make such a suggestion shows how 
deeply impressed is the idea in leading scien- 
tific minds of Europe that ‘‘sex’’ in plants is 
the analogue of sex in animals, and, hence, 
the difficulty so many find in accepting Mr. 
Hibberd’s experience in regard to “change of 
sex.” In animals the whole individual par- 
takes of the characteristics of its separate sex; 
but plant or tree is much nearer the idea of a 
community than of an individual and the dif- 
ferent sexes can be manifested at any point. 
Indeed, an American needs no argument 
On the possibilities of the case, as the nearest 
corn-field will prove the fact,for it is of the 
commonest experiences to find grains of corn 
in the tassel or male flowers, and male flowers in 
the ear, in the places where there should haye 
been female flowers, of course. There is no 
change of sex in the sense that we should speak 
of such an event in the animal kingdom; but one 
form has appeared in the place where the 
other ought to have been. It is no change of 
sex in an individual, but a change of places in 
the members of the same family. The discus- 
sion is, however, very interesting, as showing 
how different are the tendencies of science in 
different countries. With different surround- 
ings, there seems to be even different science for 


different peoples, as there are different lan- 
guages, 
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Personalities, 


Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT is certainly 
frank about that duel, He writes from Paris: 
“T beg leave to say that I shall arrive in Amer- 
ica about the middle of July. If public opin- 
ion deems it just that I should suffer legal 
penalties, I am perfectly willing to bow to that 
decision and submit to the laws of the land. 
I did send a challenge to Mr, May, which was 
accepted by him.’”’ Leaving the matter to the 
laws, it is gratifying to find Mr. Bennett con- 
tinuing his enterprise in the line of travel and 
discovery. Having ‘‘done” Africa with Stan- 
ley, he now has a vessel nearly ready to eail, 
from San Francisco, through Behbring’s Straits, 
on an attempt to reach the mysterious Wran- 
gell or Kellett’s Land. 


...eThe venerable Dr. Leonard Bacon, of 
New Haven, recently visited the scenes of his 
early life in Tallmadge, Ohio, in company with 
his sons, Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, of Pitts- 
burgh ; Francis Bacon, M.D., of New Haven; 
Theedore Bacon, who is in the practice of the 
law in Rochester ; and Rev. Edward W. Bacon, 
pastor of the First Church of New London, 
Conn. They found the site of the old log cab- 
in, the first put up at Tallmadge, in which lived 
Rev. David Bacon and where the Congregation- 
al Church was organized, over seventy years 
ago. It is hinted that a monument to Dr. Ba- 
con is to be erected at Tallmadge. 


.»»eEx-Governor Seymour, as a good farmer 
should, has the interests of the dairy at beart. 
It is said that he has been for some time in 
correspondence with the War Department in 
relation to the question of adopting cheese as 
aration in our army. The Governor believes 
that, if this measure should succeed in the 
United States Army, it would eventually be 
adopted by European armies also, and thus 
furnish a new and large field to be supplied by 
this important branch of our farming industry. 


eeeeThe great violinist, Remenyi, is now at 
Paris, delighting Exposition visitors. He is 
described as having Ole Bull’s intenee spirit- 
uality, and in addition ‘‘a rhythm and melody 
born of southern moonlights and the perfumes 
of rich blossoms,”” Tle sometimes plays on the 
grounds with a violin company of sixteen 
gypsies, dressed in extravagantly-braided white 
coats, whose performances are said to be some- 
thing remarkable, 


...-Of old anti-slavery men still living, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison is 73; William Cullen 
Bryant, 83; Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Cheever, 71; 
John G, Whittier, 70; Henry W. Longfellow, 
71; Ralph Waldo Emerson, 75; Lucretia Mott, 
85; Frederick Douglass, 61; and A. Bronson 
Alcott, 71. Of the pro-slavery leaders, Jeffer- 
son Davis and Robert Toombs are the most 
prominent of the living. 


...-Dr. Schliemann is said to be building 
himself a house in Athens. He has given his 
little daughter the ancient name of Andro 
mache, and the two maid-servants enployed 
in the family enjoy the Homeric titles of Pene- 
lope and Briseis. Schliemann is indefatigable 
and persistent. His motto seems to be “ Troy, 
Troy again !”? , 


..The Dean of Chichester, Dr. Burgon, 
who officiated as select preacher at Oxford, not 
long since demolished the Darwinian theory 
with this apostrophe. ‘‘ Ye men of science,” 
said the Dean—“‘ ye men of seience, leave me 
my ancestors in Paradise, and I do not grudge 
you yours in the Zodlogical Gardens.”’ 


....Mr. William Cullen Bryant has probably 
delivered more ‘ unveiling” addresses than 
any one among us. He gave expression, as 
usual, to some fitting sentiments when the 
memorial bust of the Italian patriot and states- 
man, Guiseppe Mazzini, was lately presented 
to this city at Central Park. 


..«.-The late Professor Henry liked to rise at 
daybreak, and, throwing a dressing-gown 
around his shoulders, he would pass from the 
bedroom to his study or his office, and write, 
read, and makes notes as he read, until the 
family called him to an 8-o’clock breakfast. 


....Edison’s latest is the teleoscopophone, by 
which you can hear a person talk a mile off. 
This will make it unsafe to whisper in a room, 
for your next neighbor may have a teleoscopo. 
phone in his ear. Mr. Edison is wonderful ; but 
at this rate he may become inconvenient. 


-»»-General John @ Fremont is represented 
not to bein the easy pecuniary circumstances 
which was until lately his fortune, and his 
friends are said to have recommended his ap- 
pointment to some civil position—such as the 
governorship of one of the territories. 


...-Friends and admirers of President An- 
drew Johnson have placed a beautiful and im- 
posing monument over his grave at Greenville, 
Tenn. 


.---Mr. Potter's investigating witness, James 
E. Anderson, is not to be confounded with 
John Anderson, My Joe John.” 





fine Arts. 


THE Well-known Castellani Collection of ma- 
jolica ware, which was for many weeks on ex- 
hibition in the Metropolitan Museum, in this 
city, was sold at auction in Paris on May 26th— 
28th and brought $81,200. The expense of 
such a sale in that city is estimated to be about 
one-third of the gross receipts ; so that the 
net proceeds from the collection are about $54,- 
134, The Evening Post says: ‘‘ When his treas- 
ures were in New York Signor Castellani asked 
for them thesum of $150,000. He declined in- 
dignantly a conditional offer from the Metro- 
politan Museum of $60,000. It now turns out 
that he has obtained for them about six thou- 
sand dollars less ttan this sum, besides having 
subjected himself to the cost and the risk of 
the transportation from New York. It was not 
to be expected, however, that in these times 
the full value of such wares would be got at 
auction, especially when they were sold piece 
by piece, A principal interest of the Castel- 
lani Collection was chronological. Its members 
showed the history-of the manufacture of Eu- 
ropean maj lica from the thirteenth to the sev- 
enteenth century. No better tribute to its in- 
trinsic worth was needed than the large sum 
received for its varied and beautiful specimens 
when these were offered singly and without 
reference to their relations to the whole. It is 
believed that the collection cost Signor Castel- 
lani much mere money than he bas received for 
it. This city is not to be congratulated upon 
losing so noble an acquisition to its art treas- 
ures.” 

...e-At the sale of the Novar collection of 
paintings in London, June 2d, ‘‘ The Viérge de 
Novar,’”’ by Raphael, brought $15,750; ‘‘ The 
Madonna Dei Candelabri,” $97,500. Agnew, 
the picture dealer, bought these, as well as 
Watteau’s “Deux Marquises,’’ at $13,125, and 
“A Seaport,” by Claude, at $15,750, ‘A 
River Scene,” by Hobbema, brought $11,025; 
Murillo’s ‘‘St. Anthony Caressing the Infant 
Saviour,” $11,812 ; Rubens’s ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady,” $5,510; ‘Sea Piece,” by Jacob Ruys- 
dael, $7,350 ; ‘‘ Sea View,’ by the same, $7,350 ; 
‘““A Pieta,’”? by Andrea del Sarto, $8,925; 
“Effects of Intemperance,’”? by Jan Steen, 
$6,562 ; ‘‘ Glass of Lemonade,” by G. Terburg, 
$9,712; and ‘‘S8t. Helena’s Vision of the In- 
vention of the Cross,” by Paul Veronese, 
$17,325. 


...-Turner’s ‘Slave Ship” is again among 
the pictures in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; but, unfortunately, the plate-glass is re- 
stored over the canvas. ‘ The last time,” says 
a Boston paper, “the painting was in’the Mu- 
seum the glass was removed, and it showed to 
such fine advantage that its return to the old 
condition will be doubly deplored. In the clear, 
pure air of Boston there is not the shadow of an 
excuse for concealing many of the finest points 
of a painting undera glassy glare. It is under- 
stood that the glass was restored by the advice 
of Ruskin ; but had Ruskin been familiar with 
our climate it is likely that he would not have 
counseled it.” 





....A fine landscape, by Hobbema has lately 
been added to the Museum at Nancy. It was 
discovered accidentally. A gentleman who 
came to settle there in 1871, finding himself 
encumbered with this large picture in a-small 
dwelling, gave it to an upholsterer in the place, 
evidently supposing it to be of no value. The 
upholsterer, in turn, not knowing what to do 
with it, presented it to the Museum, where the 
director examined it. He had it cleaned (as 
it was in a dreadful state of dirt and var- 
nish) and carefully restored, and it pow turns 
out to be an important work by Hobbema, a 
real treasure-trove for the Nancy gallery. 


.++.The Boston School of Wood Carving for 
Boys grew out of a whittling-school estab- 
lished for the purpose of keeping street-boys 
out of mischief, by turning their propensity 
for whitling to some account. At the School 
the boys are now tayght the use of three sim- 
ple tools, with which they turn out work re- 
markable for dexterity and finish ; and the lads 
are said to be fascinated with their employ- 
ment, 


...-Appleton’s Art Journal for June gives 
arunoing sketch, with several finely-executed 
pictures, of some New England homes. Emer- 
son’s and Alcott’s houses, at Concord, are good 
specimens. There is also an engraving of 
Hicks’s portrait of Gen. Meade, and another of 
the new statue to Roger Williams at Providence. 
The full-page picture of ‘‘ Aurora’ is charming. 


... Caste of figures representing ancient art 
have been placed in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, England, where students and artists 
can have the opportunity of studying them. In 
the collection are the figures of Zeus, Alpheus, 
and Sterope, two groups of Centaurs, female 
heads and figures, and casts of ‘“‘ The Victory 
of Pontius.” 


...-Bierstadt has a large picture, represent- 


ing Colorado scenery, inthe present London 
Academy Exhibition. 
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Blssions 


WHAT THE ENGLISH SOCIETIES 
ARE DOING. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


WE miss this year among the anniversaries 
of the great Evglish foreign missionary socie- 
ties that of the Society of the Propagation of 
the Gospel, the most venerable of them all. It 
has always held its annual meeting in April; 
but postponed it this year until the last of 
June, in order to add to its interest and influ- 
ence by connecting it with the Pan-Anglican 
Synod. The design is to lay the report of 
what the Society is doing before the Anglican 
bishops, who will be present from all parts of 
the world, to interest them in its work, and to 
secure addresses from many of them. The an- 
niversaries of the other four great societies 
were held as usual. Care was taken to pro- 
vide a number of good speakers (chiefly mis- 
sionaries) for each, in order to maintain the 
interest attracted by former anniversaries. The 
reports of these meetings, with addresses, an- 
nual reports, resolutions, etc,, form, when 
printed, a very valuable body of missionary 
literature—much too voluminous, of course, 
for American readers, but full of facts and 
suggestions, which they would be glad to have 
in proper form. We regret not being able to 
givea fuller summary of the annual reports 
and speeches. 

The Church Missionary Society, though not 

the oldest, is the greatest of all missionary 
societies. There must be a great deal of vital 
godliness in the Church of England, or it eoqld 
not sustain so vast a work as is carried.on bythe 
Church Missionary Society and the Seeiety for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. To ay nosh- 
ing of the many other benevolent schemes of 
the Church, these two societies expend annually 
between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 in the prose- 
cution of their missionary work. The Church 
Missionary Society, which represents the Evan- 
gelical wing of the Church, raised last year 
$1,035,265, being an increase of more than 
$125,000 over the receipts of the previous year 
and showing a gain of nearly $237,000 in the last 
five yeare. Itisa noticeable fact that, of the 
receipts of this year, only $96,000 came from 
legacies, showing that the great bulk of it 
comes from living members of the Church, 
The annual report gave much attention to the 
missions in Africa, where the Society has great 
interests at stake, and all the missions i all 
parts of the world were stated to be in a pros- 
perous condition, except those in Constantino- 
ple and Smyrna, which the Society had decided 
to relinquish, partly as a measure of economy 
and partly because the American missions were 
strong in these districts and doing excellent 
work, 

The reports from India were very encourag- 
ing. In the Diocese of Madras the number of 
native baptized Christians has increased from 
48,252 to 79,917 in fifteen years, Of the present 
number 52,662 are connected with the Society, 
There are 4,000 adherents among the Telugus, 
In Ceylon Bishop Copleston has consented to 
give the same recognition to the Tamil Coolie 
Mission as his predecessors gave, on condition 
that it was conducted on Church of England 
principles. The mission on the Island of 
Mauritius is still enjoying prosperity. In the 
last 21 years the number of native Christians 
had increased from 30 to over 12,000, and of 
communicants from 7 to 195, The solitary 
mission in the Seychelles Islands bad estab- 
lished an industrial home for African children, 
Ite work, which is chiefly among the natives 
of East Africa, is in a promising condition, 
Notes of progress have been received from 
China and Japan, and the Maori churches in 
New Zealand have given undeniable signs of 
strength and growth. The missions in North 
America, which are really very important, bad 
been productive of good results. The report 
referred with satisfaction to the fact that on 
the announcement of the murder of the Nyapza 
missionaries, offers of service in a secular 
capacity came in abundantly; but it was re- 
gretted that not a single clergyman had come 
forward, The Society has in all now 885 
clergymen in its mission field, of whom 203 are 
Europeans. In addition to these, 57 European 
laymen are employed, 

The Earl of Chichester presided at the meet- 
ing, and there were speeches from the Metro- 
politan of Australia, from Canon Miller, from 
Gen. Sir Wm. Hil], from the Bishop of Sas- 
katchewan, from a aative Indian minister, and 
others. The addresses were full of enthus 
siasm, which, by the marks of applause inter- 
spersed throughout the report, was evidently 
communicated to the audience. They were 
all of a very hopeful nature too. Gen. Hill 
said he should go away from the hall “ with 
renewed energy for missionary work’’ and 
praying for the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
The Bishop of Sydney asked: ‘‘Is it not an 
encouraging fact that now from the Nile on 
the west and from the eastern coast parties 
are pressing forward to the interior; and there 
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is good reason to hope that soon, through the 
suppression of the Eastern slave-trade, Africa 
will be permitted to stretch forth her unfet- 
tered hands to God.” The Bishop of Saskat- 
chewan said: “‘ A great change had come over 
the western district of the Saskatchewan. The 
Indians were reduced to perfect order, and 
there was now a great opportunity for mission- 
aries to goin and win something for Christ. 
8o long as the Socicty kept to the old anchor- 
age there was no fear. ‘ The Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible’—that was 
the motto of the committee and the motto of 
its supporters.”’ 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 234, 1878. 
THE DECREE OF CYRUS.-II Cukon, xxxvi, 


22, 23. 


why ow 


Nores.—“ In the first year.”—B. C. 5388,—— 
“* Cyrus, King of Persia.’’—Cyrus had become 
King of Persia twenty yeurs earlier; but had 
captured Babylon B.C, 538, and this was his 
first year of control over the city and the Jews 
of the Captivity. ‘*The word of the Lord 
spoken by the mouth of Jeremiah,”—See Jer. 
xxix, 10. The prophet had there foretold de- 
liverance at the end of seventy years, which 
time was now accomplished. “The Lord 
stirred up the spirit of Cyrus,’’—How he stirred 
itup is not stated. [t was through natural 
influences. The Jews were monotheistic, aud 
eo were the Persians. Doubtless, the King of 
Persia felt a religious sympathy with the cap- 
tive people. The tenor of Ezra and Nehe- 
mish is kindly toward the religion of the Per- 
@lans, and the Jews seemto think that both 
peoples worshiped the same God. It would also 
oecur to Cyrus that the Jewish kingdom being 
established in Palestine along the route by which 
the Egyptians hadto make their campaigns 
would be a politic measure of defense.——— 
“+ In writing.”—Doubtless iv various languages, 
but especially in the Chaldee or Aramaic, 
whick language had invaded Babylon from the 
West and was the general language of trade, 
“All the kingdoms of the earth.”—An 
Oriental exaggeration. Neither Egypt nor 
Greece was iu the empire of Cyrus ‘* The 
Lord God of Heaven hath given me.””—The Lord 
is Jehovah in the original, and Cyrus properly 
identifies him with his own God Orvuzd. 
** He hath charged me,"’—Not by special revela- 
tion. This was the devout manner in which 
the kinga of the East expressed themselves. 

Instruction.—Whatever we have the Lord 
God of Heaven gives it tous, and it is well 
worth while to remember this fact. Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Cyrus are types of two different 
kinds of men, of whom one 1s godly—that is, 
recognizes God as the author of every blessing 
—while the other takes the glory to himself of 
everything that he receives or does, 

If God gives us everything, our life even 
and all our blessings, then we are not our own: 
We should hold everything we have as ip 
pledge for the service of God. We should try 
to see how we can best take care of God’s 
property so as to do his work with it; just as 
an agent is faithful to whoever entrusts him 
with property. 

Nobody will do anytbing worth while unless 
his spirit gets stirred up. Unless a boy ora 
girl gets stirred up over his lessons, unless he 
gets’ enthusiastic over it, he is not likely to 
accomplish anything in school or in life. Al) 
the great men which the world remembers 
worked with their might. If they have done 
great good in the world, it has been God that 
stirred up their spirit. Let us pray to God to 
stir us up, and not let us live dull, objectless 
lives. 

Satan also sometimes stirs up people. When 
@ man who is working to accomplish a bad 
object, to spread abroad vile notions, to make 
people vicious, in drink or otherwise, he is 
stirred by the Evil One. Our Saviour said of 
some: “Ye are of your father, the Devil, and 
the works of your father ye will do.” 

If a man has a good work to do, he cannot 
begin it too soon. Cyrus commenced the 


Temple the first year after he had conquered 
Babylon. A man of vigor and success is likely 
to get his work half done before another man 
has made up his mind what to do, Especially 
in a religious life, one cannot be too much in 
haste. Those who are converted in vouth find 
conversion easy and their Christian life fervent. 

Church building is a work which God often 
pute upon us, as he did upon Cyrus. Now 
that so many churches ere attempting to rid 
themselves of their debt, even the youngest 
should try to take some part init. With our 
advantages, we shall be judged severely if we 
do not attempt to do for Christ’s Church some 
work corresponding to what the King of Per- 
sia attempted to do fora religion to which be 
was a stranger. Our Saviour told the Jews 
that the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah 
of Tyre and Sidon, bad as the were, should be 

udged less severely than the wicked Jews 

uch more may we hope that God will be 
gracious to not a few who have tried, like Cy- 
ras, to do his will, even though we have never 
received the Gospel. But this should all the 
more stir us up to send the Gospel to those 
who are eagerly waiting for it. 
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School and College. 


WHat everybody expected it would be, 
the centennial celebration of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week proved a great success. 
Several hundred alumni and invited guests 
attended, and at the principal exercises there 
were some two thousand persons present, The 
first day was given up toa prize declamation 
and the presentation of portraits of former 
principals. These were Principals Pemberton, 
Dickinsop, Hackett, Johnson, Eaton, and 
Tilton. The presevt principal, Mr. Bancroft, 
welcomed the guests, and Rev. William E. 
Park read a very ioteresting historical address, 
reviewing the leading characteristics of the 
Phillips family who founded the school and 
going pretty thoroughly into the Academy 
annals. On Thursday an alumni organization 
was effected, with Hon. Geo, O. Shattuck, of 
Boston, a8 president ; and then Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, of Cambridge, delivered the cen- 
tennial oration, which was replete with remin 
iscence and historical reflection. Following him 
came Oliver Wendell Holmes with one of his 
characteristically appropriate poems, A dinner 
was afterward served under a huge tent, and 
further addresses made by Presidents Eliot, 
Porter, and Bartlett, Governor Rice, Professors 
Peabody and Park, Governor Fairbanks, of 
Vermont, Josiah Quincy, of @Boston, and 
others. It was announced at the dinner that 
$65,050 of the proposed $100,000 for an acad- 
emy fund bad already been subscribed. 





..»»The preparatory school of the Hebrew 
Theological Seminary, which was opened in 
this city in February of last year, is how at- 
tended by twenty-six students, organized in 
three classes. It started, we believe, as an ex- 
periment, to open the way for the education of 
Rabbis here, and thus obviate the necessity of 
depending on graduates of foreign schools, 
The report for the first year shows satisfactory 
results. The students study the Hebrew gram- 
mur, and have been reailing Genesis, Leviticus, 
and Deuteronomy, with grammatical analysis, 
Rey. Dr. Mielziner, the principal, gives a course 
of lectures to the first class on the introduction 
to the Talmud, and treats especially on the his- 
tory of the Tanaim. 


...-Commencements: Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., June 27th. Edwin P, 
Whipple will addrees the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind,, June 19—26, State University of 
Iowa, *lowa City, June 14—20. Inauguration 
of president-elect, Josiah L. Pickard. Bor- 
dentown(N, J.) Female College, June 19. 
Wilberforce University, Xenia, Ohio, June 
16—20. Dedication of the building. Ol- 
ivet College, Olivet, Mich., June 16—20,—— 
Tufts College, College Hill, Mass., June 16—20, 
Vermont Methodist Seminary and Female 
College, Montpelier, Vt., June 9—13. 




















....The trustees of Columbia College, N. Y., 
have decided to erect a fine new buildiog, 
chiefly for the use of the academic depart- 
ment, on the lot on Madison Avenue between 
Forty-pinth and Fiftieth Streets. The plans 
include the demolition of the old brown build- 
fog which was once part of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum. The new structure will con- 
tain four large class-rooms. None of the walls, 
except those of the president’s room, will be 
plastered, the interiors being lined with white 
Ambvy brick, neatly pointed with colored mor- 
tar, 


..-.-Cornell’s faculty have resolved to admit 
the graduates of all the high schools and acad- 
emies to the University, without examination 
in elementary branches. It is thought that 
this course will raise the standard of scholar- 
ship throughout such schools, because these 
students will be dropped at the close of the 
first term if they cannot keep up with their 
classes. ‘Che number of agricultural students 
at Cornell is larger than ever before. 


---.-Commencement at Otterbein University, 
Westerville, Ohio, May 25th—29th, closed “ per- 
haps the most successful year” of the institu- 
tion. There were eighteen graduates. Rey. Z. 
Warner, of Parkersburg, West Virginia, re- 
ceived the degree of D. D. 


----Itlooks as if the Williston Seminary boys, 
at Easthampton, were training well for serious 
pranks when they get to college. They rolled 
one of their teachers inthe mud, on Decora- 
tion night, and removed some posts from the 
portico of their principal’s house. 


..+.That item that Oberlin College bad ex- 
pelled a student for showing atheistical tend- 
encies was set afloat, it seems, by the young 


mau himself, who was dismissed for neglect- 
ing his studies. 


--+-San Francisco citizens have petitioned 
their board of education to establish s school 
for the large number of native-born children 
of Chinese parents resident in that city. The 
document has seventy-four Chinese signatures, 


| a concert, and there is the Duchess of Ipe- 





Pebbles. 


Is the Kahn of Tartary a milk-kahn, con- 
taining, as it were, the cream of tartar? 





....The song of the grasshopper is striking 
up throughout the West: ‘‘ This wheat by and 
by.” 


....To the American boy there is an awful, 
a majestic difference in weight between the 
butt-end of a fish-pole and a hoe-handle. 


....‘'The nearest I ever came to cannibal- 
ism,’’ said old Lord George Bentinck, ‘‘ was 
when | swallowed a little London porter.” 


...-It is a curious scientific fact that the suc- 
cess of a steam propeller is largely due to the 
fact that there’s a screw loose somewhere. 


.... Trust no sprinkler, howe’er pleasant ; 
Be not by his smile milsled ; 
Watch him, eye biiii, or he'll soyse you, 
Legs and feet, and heels and head. h 


....A Washington woman frightened a col- 
ored burglar, the other eyening, by aiming her 
pocket-book at him, as if it were a pistol. It 
isa wonder that that pocket-book didn’t go 
off. 


Surely, you must be tired, Aunty. I 
can’t think how it is youl are able to work so 
long.” ‘ Lawks bless you, my dear! When I 
oust sets down to it, like, I’m just too lazy to 
leave off.” 


...‘* Anything new or fresh this morning ?”’ 
a reporter asked in a railroad office. ‘* Yes,” 
replied the lone occupant of the apartment, 
‘‘What is it?”? queried the reporter, whippiog 
out his note-book. Said the railroad man, 
edging toward the door: ‘‘ That paint you are 
leaning against.’’ 


...“* Charley, if you study hard, you may 
some day become President of the United 
States, like George Washington.” “ Don’t 
talk to me about being President !’’ exclaimed 
he. ‘‘Everybody’s going to be President. 
When we go to school, the first thing the 
teacher does she calls the names of the little 
boys ; and they all say ‘ President,’ ” 


....(Time 9 P.M.) Charles, love, Lady Led- 
* bury is at bome to-night, and Mrs. Gelasma has 


wich’s party. Now, are we going to these 
places, or not? For, if we are, it is time for 
me to go and dress; and if we are not, it is 
time for me to put a mustard plaster on my 
chest, some flannel round my throat, and go 
straight off to bed |” 


....A tramp knocked at the door, and, unex- 
pectedly, the head of the family opened it. 
‘Young man,’’ said the latter, ‘I landed here 
twenty years ago, in worse times than the pres- 
ent, with two shillings,and washed dishes in 
the country for a living,and now look at me.”’ 
And he threw his chest out and beamed. 
**Sir,’”’ replied the tramp, ‘‘can you direct me 
to anybody who has a lot of dishes to clean?” 


-..-lt was the departing college graduate 
who heaved a psi.—Louisville Courier Journal. 
Tbat was when he beta retreat.—Boston Com, 
Bulletin. And sang with feeling Omega-n.— 
New York Com. Advertiser. It was alpha the 
best that he left when he did, as—but phi! 
Some one sheuld have delta blow at these 
jokes, which ar« all Greek to us.—Boston Zran- 
script, Now, who will kappa climax to this 
gamma-n? 


...‘* What is this ?”? asked a proud parent 
of his little boy, producing a ‘‘ kindergarten 
biscuit’ shaped like the letter A. ‘A crack- 
er,’ said young hopeful. ‘ Yes,’”’ said the 
father, rather taken down, ‘‘I know it’s a 
cracker; but what does it look like?” “A 
harrow,” answered the boy, triumphantly, as 
he grabbed it and made for the door, while the 
father ruminated on the difficulties of object 
teaching. 


«eos. SONG OF THE PELICANS, 
King and Queen of the Pe-licans, we ! 
No other birds so grand we see. 

None but we have feet like fins, 

With lovely leathery throats and chins, 
Opening our mouths, as Pelicans ought, 
This is the song we vightly snort : 


* Ploffskin, Pluffskin, Pe-lican jee ! 
We thiok no birds so fluffy as we. 
Piumpskin, Ploshkin, Pe-lican jill ! 
We think so then ; we thought so still.” 


....“* Have you a card, sir ?’’ asked the Door- 
keeper of the House. The man looked a little 
surprised, and answered: “Card? No. I 
don’t carry a pack.” “Where are you from?” 
inquired the Doorkeeper. ‘‘Nothe Carliny,” 
was the reply. ‘‘What do you do down in 
North Carolina when you go a-visiting? Don’t 
you sendin a card tothe man you want to 
see?” The “tarheel’’ laughed outright. 
“* Lor’ a-maasy !"’ he exclaimed. “ W’y, we ride 





up to a feller’s fence and holler to him to tie 
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BAPTIST. 


-BOOMER, J. C., removes from Acton to Man- 


chang, Mass. - 

BRONSON, W. A., Haddam, Conn., accepts 
call to Batavia, IL). 

BUNKER, A., and family have arrived in this 
country from Burmab: ‘ 

CAIRNS, J., Cambridge, III., resigns. 

CLOUGH, E. D., removes from Poolville to 
Fort Ann, N. Y. 

COLESWORTHY, GEORGE, closes his labors 
at Shutesbury, Mass. 

DALTON, H. W., ord. at Sanbornton, N. H. 

FOSKETT, H. B., ord. at Sacramento, Cal. 

GALLAGHER, P., Rowley, Mass., resigns. 

HAPGOOD, Eruraim, South Windham, Mass., 
accepts call to Seward, Neb, 

MILLER, A. B., accepts call to First ch;, 
Evansville, Ind. 

MILES, J. G., Cairo, called to Grace ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

MORSE, W. E., ord. at Friendship, Me. 

MOXLEY, 8. D., Bath, Me., goes to Europe. 

McMANIS, C. A., accepts call to Hinckley, 
Ill. 

PRICE, W. I., closes his labors at Wahoo, 
Neb, 

REESE, Cuarues A., accepts call to Dear- 
born-st. ch., Boston, Mass. 

RIDDELL, R. R., enters upon his pastorate at 
Wakefield, Mass. ‘ 

SMALL, E. 8., Brunswick, Me., has sailed for 
Europe. 

STUDLEY, James H., accepts call to Me- 
chanics’ Falls, Me. 

WISHER, DanizL, ord. and inst. over Mount 
Olivet Baptist cb., New York City, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACON, Leonarp WOOLSEY, removes from 
Pittsburgh, Penn., to New Haven, Conn. 

BARTLETT, H. M., ord. at Pomfret, Conn. 

BIXBY, J. P., Norwood, Mass,, resigns, and 
supplies Plymouth, N. H., three months. 

BURNHAM, Aj, closes his labors at Concord, 
N. H. 
CHITTENDEN, E. P., will close his work at 
Barton Landing, Vt., next December. 
COMSTOCK, W. D., accepts call to Mattawan, 
Mich. 

DILLAY, A. B., called to Candor, N, Y. 

EVANS, J., supplies Westfield, Vt., a year. 

FREEMAN, Henry A., Bangor Sem., supplies 
First ch., Biddeford, Me., a year. 

GORDON, C. E., Pomfret Center, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to East Hardwick, Vt. 

HARLOW, R. K., Medway, Mass., resigne, and 
goes to Europe. 

KER, Rosent, inst. at Mitchell, lowa. 

MILLS, B. F., Cannon Falls, Minn., resigns, 
July Ist. 

McLEAN, James, West Boxford, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

NEWMAN, 8. M., Taunton, Mass., called to 
Ripon, Wis. 

PLATT, Wm., Maple Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

RICHARDSON, C. J., Yale Sem., ord. at 
Rockwell, lowa. 

SEAGRAVE, Geor@e, supplies Otis, Mass., 4 
year. 

SPEARE, 8. L. B , agrees to supply First ch., 
Bavugor, Me., a year. 

8ST. JOHN, Josern, Searsport, Me., dismissed. 

TAYLOR, Joun P., inst. over Second cb., 
New London, Conn. 

WEST, P. B., accepts call to Hamilton and 
Kingston, Mo. 

WILLIS, F. V., Chenoa, I1., called to Luclede 
and Meadvilie, Mo, 

WILSON, G. H., North Brookfield, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BROWN, E. W., Irondale, O., accepts call to 
Ebensburg, Penn. 

CHEESEMAN, E. G., accepts call to Fowlers- 
vilie, N. ¥ 

GLEN, W. R., removes from Elizabeth, N. J., 
to Franklin, Ind. 

KENDALL, J. L., South Amenia, N. Y., dis- 
iwissed. ‘ 

LINDSLEY, 8. W.., inst. at Breesport and Sul- 
livanville, N. 

McCAULEY, Tuomas, Hackettstown, N. J.,, 
called to Chester, Penn. 

McLEAN, Rosert F., inst, at McConnelle- 
burgh, Green Hill, and Wells Valley, Penn- 

— Tuomas, ord, and inst. at Kingston, 


ROOT, E. W., accepts call to Dryden, N. Y. 

STRYKER, M. W., inst. at Ithaca, N. Y. 

THAYER, Cuarues, Cherokee, Kan., resigns, 
and removes to Lucerne, Miun. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BONNELL, ©. R., goes to Europe for reet. 

BUNTING, Oscar, called to Manchester, V® 

COER, Cuarves T., declines call to Stillwater, 
Minn. 

GILLIAT, F., Avon, N. Y., resigns. 

GRIFFITH, C. E. D., Allentown, accepts call 
to Centralia, Penn. 


HALL, E.J., accepts call to Lewisburg, W. V# 


HEFTER, D.D., becomes ase’t minister at Dry 
Grove, Mise. 





his dog ; and then we "light and go in.’’ 


McLEAN, T. W., called to Grand Haven, — 
 win.tans, C. HL, Snow. Hill, Mo.; ge 
Europe. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





Hews of the Week, 


Tue principal witness before the Potter 
Committee in Washington on Saturday was 
Senator Ferry, President pro tem. of the Senate. 
The Democrats questioned him closely, to as- 
certain if a knowledge of some irregularity in 
regard to the Louisiana return had vot been 
brought to kis miod at the time of the count. 
Senator Ferry denied this, and he gave interest- 
ing testimony upon his mode of procedure with 
the respective returns. Senator Matthews seut 
a letter to the Committee declining to appear. 
General Butler made a speech iosisting on the 
right of the Committee to subpcena a senator. 
Some debate took place, and it was ordered 
that a subpeeva issue. Secretary Sherman has 
written a letter to Mr. Potter offering to prove 
Democratic violence, fraud, and intimidation 
in Louisiana, if the Committee will summon the 
witnesses he names, The Senate Committee 
requested by Senator Matthews to investigate 
his connection with Anderson and Louisiana 
matters consists of Senators Edmunds, Allison, 
Ingalls, Hoar, Davis, Whyte, and Jones of 
Florida. The sub-committee in Florida have 
examined McLio, the confessor, who testities 
tbat Minister Noyes made no promises of re- 
ward in connection with the Florida returas. 
Mr. Neyes is on his way from Paris to testify 
before Potter's committee. The investigation 
will probably drag on for a much longer time 
than was anticipated. 


...-A fearful explosion took place on the 
7th in Evan’s Wood Pit Colliery, at Haydock, 
Lancashire, England. It is supposed that 
there were at least 250 men inthe colliery at 
the time. Of these 232 are dead. The firet 
explorer descended the shatt five minutes after 
the explosion and others followed. Ten men 
were rescued alive and were sent to the sur- 
face, when one died almost immediately and the 
others suffered much from afcter-damp. Nearly 
every family in the place lost one or more of its 
members by the calamity. Cause of the explo- 
sion unknown. 


.»-sEmperor William is steadily improving 
from his wounds. The condition of the assas- 
sin, Nobiling, is precarious, and he is said to 
be subject to tits of insanity. Bismarck hus pro- 
posed the dissolution of the Reichstag, in con- 
sequence of its failure to legislate against 
Socialism. The government is taking extensive 
precautionary measures to counteract possible 
trouble with secret organizations, 


.eeeThe European Congress will hold its 
sessions at the Radziwill Palace, Berlin. Lord 
Beaconsfield, the English delegate, left for 
Berlin on the 8th. In addition to representa- 
tives from the large Powers, Roumania, Servia, 
and Greece will send delegates to look after 
their interests. ‘Turkey will be represented by 
Caratheodori Effendi, Mehemet Ali, and 
Sadoullah Bey, 


...-A general uprising of Indians is feared 
in Idaho. The Bannock tribe is already on the 
war-path, having committed several murders 
and destroyed stock. The settlers are collect- 
ing together for safety, and Gens. McDowell 
and Howard are sending troops to the scene. 
The extent of the uprising is as yet unknown, 
but trouble and fighting is expected. 


....Fires: Colgate & Co.’s soap factory at 
Jersey City was partly destroyed on the 7th. 
Loss $300,000. The business center of 
Mount Stirling, Kentucky, was burned on the 
6th. Loss $50,000, Treat & Lang’s large 
lumber mills at Bath, Me., costing $125,000, on 
the 6th. 


....The Oregon state election is claimed by 
the Democrats. They will probably bave both 
houses of the legislature and the gevernor, 
Thayer; also Whittaker, representative to 
Congress. The exact figures are not reported. 








....The Congressional Library Commission 
have decided to report in favor of putting up a 
new building in Judiciary Squere, Washington, 
and will recommend an immediate appropria- 
tion of $150,500 to begin work with. 


--+.Dispatches from Rome state that the 
new Pope is ill in both body and mind, in con- 
sequence of the cabals organized to prevent 
the reforms he desires. 


....-Two men were killed in the Sixth-ave- 
nue car-stables, N.Y.,on the 25th, by the fallof 
the third floor, under the weight of 10,000 bush- 
els of oats. 


....Accounts from China show no abatement 
of the famine. 60,000,000 people are still suf- 
fering more or less @fstress. 


-++eThe last of the Cuban iusurgents have 


surrendered and peace is restored to all parts of 
the island. 


++--Oo Saturday, the 8th, four steamships 


took out 700 cabin passengers for Europe from 
this port. 


-++-The President has nominated Gen. John 
C. Fremont to be governor of Arizona Terri- 
ory. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered. by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mshers for al volumes recewed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice. 





THE AMERICAN FLORA.* 





THE well-known “Flora of North Amer- 
ica,” by Drs. Torrey and Gray, was 
planned by Dr. Torrey, who early called 
to his assistance Dr. Asa Gray, at that time 
awaiting sailing orders as one of the three 
naturalists to the Wilkes Exploring Expe- 
dition. Circumstances rendered it desira- 
ble that Dr. Gray should resign his appoint- 
ment as botanist to the Expedition, and he 
became Dr. Torrey’s associate in the prep- 
aration of the North American Flora. 
It may be observed, however, in passing, 
that the collections of plants made by the 
Wilkes Expedition were, after all, to re- 
ceive their most careful study at the hands 
of Dr. Gray. Parts first and second of 
the first volume of Torrey and Gray's 
“‘ Flora” were published in 1838. During 
their preparation, it became plain that the 
early specimens of American plants in 
European herbaria must be critically re- 
examined. Dr. Gray, during the follow- 
ing year, visited Europe, and studied there 
the more important collections. The third 
part of volume first of the ‘‘ Flora” was 
issued in June, 1840, and the second vol- 
ume before the close of 1848. Here the 
publication stopped. It was thought de- 
sirable, for many reasons, to suspend the 
work for a while; but it may be truly 
said that the elaboration of materials for 
its completion has not been at any time 
wholly suspended. The publication is now 
resumed, but ina modified form, by Pro- 
fessor Gray, at the point where it was dis- 
continued, thirty-five years ago. During a 
third of a century much has been added to 
our knowledge of the plants described in 
the two volumes of the Torrey and Gray 
“Flora” and many new plants have been 
determined. A revision of this material 
will be given in the projected volume first, 
hereafter to be published. Part First of 
Volume Second, which we now have be- 
fore us, consists of 400 imperial octavo 
pages, devoted to the Monopetalous orders 
after Composite. The typographical exe- 
cution is of peculiar excellence. The 
selection of type has been so judicious 
that there has been secured the utmost 
facility of reference compatible with ex- 
traordinary compactness of page. By a 
skillful avoidance of repetition, the descrip- 
tions have been brought within a very nar- 
row compass; and yet the aggregate 
amount of information given in regard to 
each species is ample, we may say gen- 
erous. In the few cases in which we 
have had occasion te test the descriptions 
they have been found more than clear and 
full, They may be called graphic. Some- 
times by the happy turn of a single word 
Professor Gray renders a description lumin- 
ous. Attentive students of his works and, 
in fact, all readers of his scientific and pop- 
ular treatises must have admired this 
felicity of expression. 

In reference to the quality of Professor 
Gray’s botanical work it would be simply 
impertinent for younger botanists to speak. 
Therefore, we reprint the words of one who 
is by all botanists recognized as a most 
competent authority, Mr. George Bentham. 
In his ‘‘ Notes on Composite” he writes: 
‘‘Of all the modern contributions to the 
study of Composite, none are more im- 
portant for the accuracy. of observation 
and a due appreciation of characters and 
affinities than those of Asa Gray. His 
views may always be implicitly followed, 
without any danger of being led astray 
into error; although sometimes a difference 
of opinion may exist upon such minor 
points as the generic or subgeneric value 
to be given toa group. Theonly real dif- 
ficulty in his case arises from the dispersion 
of his papers in such a number of publica- 
tions, not always within the reach of the 
generality of botanists, and some of which 
it is scarcely possible not to overlook.” It 
is clearly an end reached by the present 
Flora that these scattered papers relating 





*SYNOPTICAL FLORA OF NORTH AMERICA. By 
ASA GRAY, LL. D., Fisher Professor of Natural 





History in Harvard University. Vol. If. Part {. 
New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


to North American botany are to be | 
brought together to form a compact whole. 

Two features of the present work will 
attract the notice of attentive readers: 
first, the lack of an analytical key to the 
orders, and, second, the small space de- 
voted to synonyms. As to the first, it 
must be remembered that the work is given 
to us in installments, and that upon the 
completion of the volume we may expect 
an artificial analysis. Working botanists 
will, however, not much feel the need of it. 
The second feature referred to—namely, the 
brief synonymy—is owing to the fact that a 
recent publication will practically supply 
every deficieacy in this respect. The 
‘* Bibliographical Index,” by Mr. Sereno 
Watson, curator of the Harvard University 
Herbarium, is to be regarded as a compan- 
ion to the Synoptical Flora, The vast 
amount of material which has accumulated 
inthe Gray Herbarium has been made by 
Mr. Watson the basis of a critical study 
of all printed references to American 
plants. The mere citation and collation 
of references, like those in the ‘‘ Index,” 
demand, of course, great patience and 
extreme painstaking. Mr. Watson has 
brought to the accomplishment of his task 
these qualities, and others not less needed. 
Reference had to be weighed against ref- 
erence, description balanced against de- 
scription, and both against the plants 
themselves. Acuteness of discernment 
and good judgment were called for in 
every case, and the constant exercise of 
these may be said to characterize all of Mr. 
Watson’s work. Professor Gray is, indeed, 
fortunate in having such co-operation in 
his systematic study. ‘The fact that the 
Synoptical Flora andthe ‘‘ Index” have 
been prepared side by side and that the 
wealth of material gathered at the Herba- 
rium has been found adequate for their 
elaboration may be accepted as an indica- 
tion that the speedy completion of the 
remaining parts of the Flora and of the 
‘‘Index” are reasonably assured. 





BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





Tuer is a class of writers whose names 
have become familiar to the readers of 
Sunday-school literature. Their books are 
popular in our Sunday-schools, many of 
them so much so that the authors goon 
from year to year writing sequels and sub- 
sequels, making the unimportant charsc 
ters in their first venture serve as the he- 
roes of their second; and the characters 
newly introduced in number two continue 
their story in number three, with occasional 
references to leading figures in number 
one. 

From a publisher’s point of view, this is 
an admirable plan. As a rule, the first 
book shows signs of thought and originali- 
ty, and it winssome little reputation among 
the Sunday-school library-reading public. 
So, when the sequel or a whole series by 
the same author, with the same characters, 
is advertised, where the first book has been 
read the second and third are pretty sure of 
finding a sale; and the publishing of a 
series works well for booksellers. 

From the reader’s standpoint there is lit- 
tle to commend in this fashion of story- 
book writing. In her first book (for those 
before us are chiefly women’s work) the 
author has given us of her best. She has 
carefully studied both characters and plot, 
and characters and plot in some measure 
harmonize, At any rate, she can fit them 
to each other as the story develops under 
her hand. But in the subsequent volumes 
we have given certain characters already 
fashioned, to whom a plot must be fitted; 
and the stories get to be nothing more than 
a collection of anecdotes relating to these 
same individuals, whose acquaintance the 
reader has already made. It is true that in 
the formation of the story the plot is of the 
least importance, Most important of all is 
the “spirit,” then the style, then the char- 
acters, and lastly the plot; but, with the best 
of spirit and unobjectionable style, char- 

acters that have been alive in one story be- 
come mere puppets in another, and the 
author prints book after book, doing less 
and less genuine work as their number in- 
creases, with what was once a spontaneous 
degenerated into a pefunctory earnestuess 
of spirit, and at last with actual slovenliness 





of style. 


There are few who can say truly, with 
the inspired tinker: 


“Wherefore, my Second Part, thou need’st not be 
Afraid to show thy head. None can hurt thee 
That wish but well to him that went before, 

*Cause thou com’st after with a second store 

Of things as good, as rich, as profitable 

For young, for old, for stagg’ring, and for stable.’ 

But John Bunyan waited twelve years 
after leaving the gaol where the story of 
Christian was written before he completed 
the second part of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

‘*Pansy” and ‘‘Faye Huntington” are 
of this class of too rapid writers. In Hcho- 
ing and Re-Echoing, by the latter (D. Lo- 
throp & Co., Boston) characters reappear 
that bave served their turn in ‘‘Esther Reid” 
and other books by “‘ Pansy”; and thestory, 
though always showing a straightforward 
downrightness of purpose, is hardly more 
than an enunciation of the author’s views 
on the subject of temperance, dancing, etc., 
with a few illustrations of the ways in 
which a pastor’s teaching may be carried 
out by his people. The story, where there 
is any, is always better than the argument. 
Nearly the same criticism applies to Links 
in Rebecca’s Life, by ‘‘Pansy” (also D. Lo- 
throp’s issu: ), There is the same argument- 
ative putting forth of the author’s views 
ou the stand a Christian should take in re- 
lation to the matter of temperance, of danc- 
ing, and of attendance at prayer-meeting. 
On the latter point the teaching borders on 
fanaticism. Such sentences as ‘‘I wonder 
who he will tuke,” ‘‘John, let you and I 
be sexton” show that the writer’s grammar 
has not kept pace with her pen. In spite 
of these faults, the books are evidently of 
the helpful order; and so is Milly’s Whims, 
by Joanpa H. Mathews, author of the “ Bes- 
sie Books” (New York, Robert Carter & 
Brothers), avother too voluminous writer. 
The story teaches in a very pleasant way 
thata naughty girl’s fretfulness, meddling, 
and thinking herself always in the right 
are the result of selfishness. The King in 
His Beauty is « collection of texts illus- 
trated for children with stories and para- 
bles in the familiar style of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Newton, D.D. The worst thing about 
these two books is the pictures. They are 
simply atrocious. A man yawning; a girl 
who, baving tasted a piece of soap, mistak- 
ing it for candy, is making a horrible grim- 
ace over her blunder; a man tied across a 
railway track, with a train approxching; 
and, again, a man jumping back in terror 
from a pile of bricks and mortar that has 
just fallen near him—these are speeimen 
pictures from the two volumes, Both of 
these books would have a much more re- 
fined appearance were the pictures omitted 
altogether; or, better still, if the money 
which has been spent in each case on three 
or four miserable cuts were expended in 
providing one really good picture for a 
frontispiece. It isa pily that the Carter 
Brothers, who do so much to raise our cbil- 
dren's taste in literature, should do as 
much to vitiate their taste in art. How- 
ever, we can and shall cut out the pictures. 
It is a comfort to know that we need 
never cut out a page from the text. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston, issue Bessie 
Harrington's Venture, by Julia A.Mathews, 
a neat volume, well printed, without any 
pictures. The story is one of mission- 
school work, and ‘‘ John,” the bad boy of 
his class, becomes eventually a mission 
preacher. The autbor has shown good 
sense in making her hero stick to his old 
haunts and keep his old awkwardness, and, 
in spite of bis careful study and training, 
relapse into his old forms of speech when 
under excitement. 

The Little Miner, by Gustave Nieritz, 
and The Czar’s Favorite, by Franz Hoff- 
man, are good stories for children, pleas- 
aptly translated by Hilen M. Gifford, and 
published in ‘‘ The Ivy Series.” (Philadel- 
phia: James A. Moore.) 

The Image Unveiled, by Miss L. Bates, 
and The Queer House in Rugby Court, by 
Annette Lucille Noble, are issued by the 
National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House, New York. The first is of no 
account whatever. The second is remark- 
able in that its heroine is converted from 
Catholicism to Protestantism, and her uncle 
from occasional drinking to total absti- 
nence, without one word of abuse on the 
autbor’s part for either drinking men or 
Roman Catholics. Aunt Sabby, with her 





seven boys drilled into a co-operative sys 
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tem of housekeeping, is a decidedly orig- 
inal character. 

Still another child’s book is Bessie the 
Cash Girl, by Mary D. Brine (Nelson & 
Phillips, N. Y.). There is nothing spe- 
cially to commend!'io the story and the 
pictures are poor. 

Sunday Echoes in Week-Day Hours 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y.) is one of 
a set of seven books by Mrs. Carey 
Brock, illustrating the collects, the cate- 
chism, and various Scripture themes. In 
this volume the story, which is written for 
adults, rather than for children, is designed, 
chapter by chapter, to illustrate the Bible 
miracles in their scriptural order. 

Hitchcock & Walden are the publishers of 
That Boy. Whoshall Save Him? by the Rev. 
W. H. Daniels, A. M., one of the very worst 
juvenile books we ever saw. The style is 
bad; but not so bad as the tone of the 
book. Its object is to make Methodist 
children hate Calvinism; and for its Cal- 
vinism it takes Dr. Emmons as an illus- 
tration, quotes all the worst passages 
it can find from his sermons, and then 
charges him witha theological] temper which 
was very far from that of the theologian of 
Franklin. A _ belief in infant damnation, 
for example, is imputed to Dr. Emmons; 
and we venture to say that in no passage 
in the seven volumes of his works is that 
dogma asserted. Indeed, the Emmons sys 
tem of theology, which was in some points 
intensely New School, was opposed to this 
dogma. The writer bas a caricature of a 
Calvinistic theological seminary, which is 
simply malicious and false. He also runs 
to miracles and prophetic dreams and vis- 
ions and divination, endorsing such prac- 
tices as under the Mosaic law would have 
been punished with death. The book is 
not fit to be put into any child’s hands and 
is not worth being read by an adult. 





THE Board of Publication of the Reformed 
Church publisbes the Vedder Lectures for 1877 
delivered before the students of the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary and of 
Rutgers College. They are by W. R. Gordon, 
8. T. D., of Schraalenberg, N. J., and bear the 
imposing title of The Science of Revealed 
Truth Impregnable, as shown by the Argumenta- 
tive Failures of Infidelity and Theoretical Geolo- 
gy. The work is graced by a portrait of the 
author. Asa specimen of the lecturer’s rhetoric 
we will give tbe first sentences of the last 
paragraph of the prefuce. 

“ Because the fund invested for this lecture- 

ship uofortupately has been ridden on a rail 
until exhausted, that was not considered a 
valid reason for withholding from the Church 
work to which she haa sppointed bim, tince it 
is the way of Providence to make feeble means 
reach important ends. Though sensiole of de- 
fects which may need the forbearaoce ot his 
bretbren, be has no apology to make,”’ 
Two of the five lectures are on ‘‘ Theoretical 
Geology and the Mosaic Cosmogony.” The 
writer stoutly contends that there is nothing in 
the facts discovered by geologists to show that 
the formation of the earth extended overa period 
longer than six ordinary days. His indignation 
waxes hot against Hugh Miller, Pye Smith, 
Hitchcock, Dawson, and other Christian geolo- 
gists, who admit that the work of creation ex- 
tended over millions of years. Such writers 
he regards as ‘‘tampering with the words of 
inspiration’? and plsying directly into the 
hands of infidelity. He regards their conces- 
sions as wholly needless, and affirms that all 
the known facts of geology are consistent with 
the old idea of creation in six literal days. He 
says that the great coal-formations ‘* must have 
been the work of the Noachian Deluge, sweep- 
ing the entire flora of the antediluvian world 
into vast basins around strong trees, by which 
it was entangled and matted, and, sinking down 
in masses, was evenly carbonized from bottom 
to top’; and in cimilar ways cracks other 
scientific nuts. We will not stop to discuss 
the writer’s views ; but all will see that they are 
as bold and impressive as those of John Jasper. 
The General Synod disgraced the Reformed 
Chureh by electing such a man toits Vedder 
lectureship ; and the Board of Publication bas 
disgraced it still more by being so stupid as to 
print his Jasperisms, The Board must have 
heard what was the character of tbe lectures 
delivered in so scholarly a town as New Bruns- 
wick. The theological students who had in 
college enjoyed the instruction of Professor 
Cooke would not have done unwisely if they 
had hooted this sage of Schraalenberg out of 
the professorial chair which he had temporarily 
invaded. 


.-+»The Harpers’ new “ Library of American 
Fiction” is begun auspiciously with a novel 
called Esther Pennefather. It isa somber and 
powerful tale, almost a tragedy. The heroine, 
in order to keep the control of a family secret, 
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marries an unecrupulous wretch and languishes 
thereafter to ber death. Oar objection to the 
story is‘ its almost unrelieved melancholy. It 
comes too near being one of those situations 
in which, as the first English critic of our time 
expresses it, **a continuous state of mental 
distress is prolonged, unrelieved by incident, 
hope, or resistance ; in which there is every- 
thing to be endured, nothing to be done.” 
But the author, Alice Perry, shows a strong 
band ; and we do not forget that the very sad- 
ness of the story will find it favor in the eyes 
of many a young reader who never read these 
lines in the “ Ode to Lycoris’’: 


“In youth sad fancies we affect, 

Ip buxory of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar bafpiness.” 
The second novel in the series, Justine’s Lovers, 
isa remarkably interesting one. It describes 
the good and the fll-fortunes of two Boston 
ladies, mother and daughter, who were left 
alone in the world, with a large inheritance. 
This presently takes to itself wings, and leaves 
them, in these present hard times, absolutely 
destitute. Mre. Vane stays at home and 
starves, nope of ber old acquaintances taking 
the trouble to find her out and help her; 
while Justine, after being jilted by a tall 
young lawyer from New York, goes to Wash- 
ington, in the hope of finding government em- 
ployment. Her experiences in office-secking, 
and especially her interviews with the “‘ great 
secretary,”” are most graphically drawn and 
have every appearance of being studied from 
real life ; and nearly every reader will have his 
guess as to which particular one of the present 
secretaries is described so closely. The story 
is not a philosophical nove! ; but it is surpris- 
ingly well written. Iti{s full of life and humor 
and there are four lovers init. What more 
could be desired, uvless perhaps a somewbat 
longer tale than the anonymous author has 
made of it? For she has nct left herself quite 
room to fioish the plot, though the story turns 
out happily. We hope to hear again from the 
author of Justine’s Lovers. 


....We owed Harper & Brothers very great 
thanks, now many years ago, for their 
enterprise in publishing so large a work os 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek-Eng'ish Lexicon, That 
standard work, now comparable for its 
comprehensivepess and size with Passow’s, 
has been revised and enlarged by its 
English authors through successive editions ;, 
and now tbe sixth edition, the last 
and standard one, hus been reissued by Har- 
pers from the English plates of the Clarendcn 
Press, in 1 magnificent volume, wtich quite 
puts to the blush the oldedition, This volume 
is of the shape and nearly the size of Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary, of 1,865 pages, 
admirably printed on the best opaque and 
strong paper, of a color slightly toned. It is 
a luxury to use such a volume. The most im- 
portant advance over the early edition is, apart 
from the natural augmentation of new words 
and references, the complete revision of the 
derivations, which, being based on Curtius’s 
‘**Elements of Greek Etymology,’’ may be sup- 
posed to be as nearly correct as modern scholar- 
ship canmakethem. This volume ought to be 
put in the hands of every college student, and of 
all others who desire to pursue classical study 
beyond the limits of what would be learned in 
a preparatory school. For the academy use of 
boys, however, a smaller dictionary will be 
better; and this is provided in the seventeenth 
edition of the Abridgement of Liddell & 
Scott, reissued by the same publishers, from 
the Oxford Clarendon Press plates. It omits 
late and technicsl words and most references 
and derivations ; but gives special attention to 
New Testament Greek. It is a small, handy, 
square volume, of 804 pages, and must com- 
mand the market. For such standard and un- 
approachable works we are always thankful. 


.-».Very promptly, indeed, comes Prof, 
Schem’s The War in the Kast, which we an- 
nounced some time ago, from the press of H. 
8. Goodspeed & Co., New York. It is a book 
of about 700 pages, containing numerous illus- 
trations of an excellent character, with a copi- 
ous index, It is divided into three books, the 
first of which, in seven well-considered chap- 
ters, describes the condition of Turkey, Russia, 
and the Eastern Question prior to 1877; the 
seeond, of seventeen chapters, is devoted to a 
full account of the late war ; while the third 
book, of seven chapters, gives ‘‘an outlook 
into the future.” The horoscope which the 
author draws has nothing in it favorable to 
Turkey or the Turks. He points out the prin- 
ciples of decay in the Turkish system and 
shows how the Koran, polygamy, the language, 
and other obstacles stand in the way of prog- 
ress toward civilization. The ultimate fate 
of the Turks, he thinks, will be reduction to 
an insignificant state in Asia Mivor. We are 
bound to prai-e the thoroughness and ability 
with which Prof. Schem has followed the plan 
—in every way an admirable one—of this book. 
It seems as though every fact and opinion 
which the student of that intricate problem 





kvown as the Eastern Question would find it 
pecessary to con-ult bas been incorporated into 
this volume. We know of nothing on the sub- 
ject which compares with it in fullness and ac- 
curacy. Any one who reads #s pages carefully 
will not have to coefess ignorance of the 
causes and results of the recent great conflict 
in the East. 


..-»Here is a jittle work on a topic of impor ' 


tance, The Prayer-meeting and its Improvement’ 


‘by the Rev. Lewis O. Thompson, of Illinois. 


(Chicago: W. G. Holmes.) It is expected that 
the church shall come together once a week 
at least in an evening prayer and conference 
meeting. It is often the fact, however, that 
the church does not come together, but only 
a dozen or twenty ; and these are often brought 
more by duty than pleasure. In some 
churches, however, the prayer-meeting is as 
important and as enjoyable a part of church 
life as the Sabbath assemblage. How can the 
prayer-meeting be made most profitable and 
attractive? This is an important question. 
The little book before us is a good contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the topic. We may 
not fall in with all the ideas of the work, but 
any one reading it will find good suggestions 
init. At any rate, his mind will be aroused to 
think on the subject, and that is, perhapse, 
after all, the one important thing. In no two 
congregations, perhaps, ought precisely the 
same course to be followed ; but when pastor 
and people shall start with the belief that the 
prayer meeting may be made more interesting 
and the determination that it shall be the 
means to the end will soon be discovered, 


...-An important subject and one of absorb- 
ing interest is treated of in the volume before 
us, Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life, by 
Daniel Hack Tuke, M. D. (Londoo: Macmillan 
& Co.). Mental disease stands related to so 
many questions of social life, morals, mental 
philosophy, and other departments of thought 
that all will read a work on this subject with an 
interest they would not feel in an ordinary 
medical treatise. The question of the preven- 
tion of insanity is, of course, one which con- 
cerns the non-medical reader. The work be- 
fore us contains many pages of interest. The 
author shows the uncertainty of the data on 
which much of the reasoning on this subject 
is ba-ed. There is certainly matter for thought 
in bis remarks on drunkenness asa cause of 
insanity among the wealthier, as well as amoog 
the. poorer classes. In speaking of rest as 
needed by the one liable to attacks of mental 
disease, he makes a pertinent allusion to the 
value of the Sabbath. But, on the whole,. it 
would vot be possible to regard the work as a 
satisfactory discussion of the subject. The 
points made are hardly brought out with suf- 
ficient clearness and the book contains too lit- 
tle that does not occur to any thoughtful man. 


....The Harpers have added to their Half- 
Hour Series another volume on Epochs of En- 
glish History, this one being The Settlement of 
the Constitution, by Prof. James Rowley, M.A., 
of University College, Bristol. It covers the 
period from the accession of William and 
Mary, in 1689, to the appointment of Pitt as 
prime minister, in 1784—a peried of almost a 
century. These little volumes on English his- 
tory are convenient and useful. One criticism, 
however, must be passed upon them—that, iu 
the endeavor to be very pluin, so that even the 
young will understand them, they often de- 
scend to iofelicitous colloquialisms. For in- 
stance, the present volume tells us “how the 
Revolution of 1688 made the House of Com- 
mons the strongest thing in the state’’; ‘the 
nation gained a good deal by the Revolution”; 
“their general got killed by a cannon-ball.”’ It 
is no more necessary to use childish expres- 
sions in talking to children than to transpose 
the h’s in addressing a Cockney. Proper ex- 
pressions are just as well understood as those 
which are at best only allowable. 


eeeeThe current discussion on the future 
state shows its effect on the book-market. 
Here comes a work on The Intermediate World, 
by Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D., of Boston 
University (Boston: Lee & Shepard). The 
author’s ‘‘Credo ”’ and other works have given 
him popularity, and the present book will sus- 
tain it. The treatise will hardly eatisfy every 
thinker at every point of the topic which it dis- 
cusses ; but the general reader will be strength- 
ened by it in orthodox convictions. Prof. 
Townsend is an easy and Jively wrjter and no 
one will call the book a dull one. Here, again, 
a work entitled Conditional Immortality, by 
William R. Huntingdon, D.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). It 
contains in ten sermons an enunciation of 
the doctrine of the annibilation of the wicked 
as that which is, on the whole, best consistent 
with reason and Scripture. Itis noteworthy 
that very many ministers of the Episcopal 
Church adopt the Universalist or the Ancihila- 
tionist theory. 


-++.We have before us the first volume 
(comprising the four Gospels) of Zhe Bible 
Reader's Cemmentary, by J. Glentworth Butler, 
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D.D., published by Appleton & Co, The plan 
of the work is somewhat peculiar. The com. 
ments are generally made up of selections 
from the writings of different divines—ancient 
and modern, European and American. The 
work is prepared not for reference, but for 
continuous reading or study. Asa general 
thing, it does not go into any ex'ended discus 
sion of the meaning of different passages, pre- 
senting various views and rehearsing the argr- 
ments for and against each; but for the most 
part only a single interpretation is given—that 
which the author believes to be the correct 
one, other views being passed without notice, 
The Gospels are arranged so as to make a con- 
tinuous narrative. The book contains maps 
and illustrations, It will not take the place of 
the ordinary commentary, but contains much 
matter profitable for perusal. 


..-.It hardly looks as if the pulpit were 
“losing its power,’’ when 60 many volu.nes of 
sermons are coming from the press. Here is 
one entitled Christ: His Nature and Work (Q. 
P. Patnam’s Sons), a series of discourses by 
the following New York pastors: Crosby, Rob- 
inson, and Brown (Presbyterian); Morgan, 
Newton, and Washburn (Episcopal); Ar derson 
and Armitage (Baptist); Bellows (Unitarian); 
Foss (Methodl-t); Giles (Swedenborgian); 
Rogers (Reformed Dutch); and Cuapin (Uni- 
versalist), itisthe plao of the publishers to 
istue a series of volumes like the present, giv- 
ing the pulpit teachings of representative 
preachers on themes connected with Christian 
doctrine. Much valuable thought is contained 
in the discourses delivered from week to week 
in our churches, and many will be pleased with 
the possibility of having some of the best of 
these in permanent form. 


...»That one should stoutly declare his 
opiuions will be generally admitted. Toat Mr, 
Cnuarles Reade does this thing is widely known. 
In The Coming Man—a volume of Harper's 
Half-Hour Series—be denounces the general 
use of the right hand in preference to the left. 
He declares that every person should be 
“either handed ’—should be as skillful with 
one hand asthe other. The greater ability of 
the right hand he ascribes entirely to «duca- 
tion. He fails to explain, however, why cer- 
tain persons are left-handed when no pains 
have been taken to educate them in that direc 
tion. In his hostility to the preference for the 
right hand, he goes so far as to declare the left 
hand the better of the two, which is slightly 
inconsistent with his position that one hand is 
just as good as the other. Perbaps he means 
that one hand is as good asthe other anda 
little better, But the little book is very read- 
able. 

....We stand ready to commend any work 
which may lead to the study of the Bible in 
the original tongues, Such @ beok is Studies 
in Luke, by Benjamin Wilton (New York: 8. 
R. Wells & Co.). It is intended:as an accom- 
paviment to the Intergational Sunday-school 
Lessons for the latter Half of the present year. 
It gives the gospel fn the original Greck, with 
an interlinear translation, matcbiog word with 
word. Italso contains references and notes. 
This is a portion of an edition of the New 
Testament in Greek and Evglish entitled ‘* The 
Emphatic Diaglott.”” The scholar will not pew 
haps be aided very much by it; but any 
preacher or Bible student who is attacking the 
“original ” for the first time, and that perhaps 
“without a master,’’ may find much help in 
this book. 


.».-That the late Bishop Marvin, of the Meth. 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was an iutelli- 
gent and observant traveler the posthumous 
book of his episcopal travels in the Exst, To the 
East By Way of the West (St. Louis, Bryan, 
Brand & Co.), is itself-good evidence. The 
Bishop visited China to inspcet the Methodist 
mis:ions in that country and those of other 
societies in Japan, India, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. The descriptions he gives of the lands 
and peoples that be saw, aud of the curious 
manners aud customs of India, China, and Ja- 
pan are given in a fresh and offginal style, and 
will, we believe, stand a test which many such 
works fail to—that of accuracy. 


..2We have before us Zhe Star Book for 
Ministers, by E. T. Hiscox, D.D. (New York 
U. D. Ward). The first portion of the work 
contains suggestions to ministers in respect to 
weddings, funerals, etc.—suggestions which 
are very sensible, though some of them may 
be alittle commonplace. It then gives selec- 
tions from Scripture for use oa various occa- 
sions, forms for marriage service, parliament- 
ary rules arranged -especially for religious as 
semblages, ecclesiastical forms and blanks 
with some miscellaneous matter. To many 
young pastors the work will be found of use. 
All can examine it with profit. 


seeeThe Rev. H. G. Batterson, D. D., has 
performed a needed and useful service for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the frepara- 
tion of A Sketch Book of the American Episco- 
pate (J. B. Lippincott & Co. publishers). The 
book gives the history of thefepiscopal succes 
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sion and sketches of 118 bishops. The sketch 
es give merely the ealient facts in the life of 
each bishop—such as birth, education, ordina- 
tion, pastorate, consecration, writings, etc, 
The only point that is open to serious criti- 
cism is the tit'e. It assumes too much. 


«-»-The readivg public are already familiar 
with Rolfe’s editions of Shakespeare’s plays, 
published by Harper & Bros, The last issued 
is As You Like Jt, and it forms a beautiful little 
volume. The illustrations are very attractive 
and the notes worthy of study. To those who 
desire ‘‘summer read‘ag’’ we recommend a 
a reperusal (perhaps they will first have to 
give a perusal) of some of these works of 
** the immortal bard.’’ 


..-.48 Verboeckhoven paints successive pic- 
tures of cattle and sheep, and yet no two of the 
pictures are alike, so Mre, Stowe’s Poganuc Pio- 
ple, though, like many of her preceding stories, 
a tale of New Englend life in the early times, 
has yet a character of its own. It contains many 
fine touches of character painting and is a very 
enjoyable book. 


.-A very large collection of popular music 
(125 pleces) for the reed organ is published 
by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, under the 
title Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies We should 
say that the selections, on the whole, are better 
adapted to the piano than to the organ. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


M. Sauvé has just brought out a collection 
of ‘* Proverbes et Dictons de la Brsse- Bretagne,” 
with a French translation. 


T. Y. Crowell bas nearly ready ‘‘ The Sure 
Mercies of David,’ on which Mrs. Anna Sbip- 
ton has been engeged for several years. 


The Rev. Mark Pattison, rector of Lincoln 
‘College, Oxford, is preparing a life of Milton 
for a series of biographies of English writers. 


Canon Farrar has in press the lectures on 
‘Saintly Workers’’ which he delivered duricg 
Lent at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to be published 
by Macmillan & Co. 


The Socialistic press of Germany boasts no 
less than 75 publications, with 135,000 tub- 
scribers; an increase of 18 in the number of 
papers sicce last year. 


R. Wortbiogton has purchased advance 
sheets of Mr. Swinburne’s new book, the sec- 
ond series of ‘Poems and Ballads,’ and an- 
mounces its immediate publication. 


Early in the autumn will be published a work 
by Mr. William Digby, of Madras, entitled 
“The Famine Campaign in Southern India 
(Madras, Bombay, and Mysore) in 1876-78.” 


Bishop Huntington will publish in a few 
‘days, through Mr. T. Whittaker, a volume of 
‘*Bohlen Lectures,’”’ after the Bampton pat- 
tern, which treat of the ‘‘ Fitness of Christian- 
ity to Map.” 

Hon. J. B. Howe, of Indiana, will publish 
‘shortly, through Houghton, Osgood & Uo., a 
volume on “The Political Economy of Great 
Britain, the United States, and France in the 
Use of Money.” 


Lee & Shepard will publish this month an 
edition of an important work on “ Deteriora- 
tion and Race Education, with Practical Ap- 
plication to the Condition of the People ard 
Industry,’’ by Samuel Royce. 


Henry Holt & Co. will publish ehortly Mrs. 
Thomas Brassey’s book describing the voyage 
around the world of the yacht ‘‘Sunbeam.” 
Also a fresh volume in the “Leiture Hour 
Serles,’’? probably ‘‘ Maid Ellice,’’ by ‘‘ Theo, 
Gift.” 


Macmillan & Co. will issue at once the sec- 
ond volume of Zhe Daily News's war correspond- 
ence, containing the letters of Archibald 
Forbes, McGarrahan, and others. This volume 
will cover the period from the fall of Kars to 
the treaty of San Stefano. 


Mr. Eugeve L. Didier, author of a “ Life of 
Edgar A. Poe,” has in preparation a ‘‘ History 
of American Publisbers.’’ It will contain a 
historical sketch of the rise and progress of 
book publishing in Ameriea ; a history of the 
principal publishers, past and present; gossip 
about books ; anecdo‘es of authors; copyright, 
American and foreign; famous American 
books and magazines, etc. 


Harper & Bros. have just ready Prof. Baird’s 
‘* Aunual Record of Science and Industry” for 
1878 ; the ‘‘As You Like It’? volume in Mr. 
Rolfe’s Shakeepeare series for schools and gen- 
eral reading; the second and concluding vol- 
‘ume of ‘‘A Modern Minister’’; and a second 
novel, “* Mine is Thine,” by L. W. M. Lock- 
hart. And in the Half-Hour Series ‘‘ The Com- 
log Man,” by Charles Reade, and “ The Ssttle- 
‘ment of the Constitution,” one of the Evglish 
history books by James Rowley. 


' Next to Freeman, Stubbs, and Green stands 
William E. H. Lecky among the English histo- 
ans who are now living. His books on “ Ra- 
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tionalism in Europe” and “ A History of Euro- 
pean Morals”? have found many readers in 
Europe and America. Equally popular is bis 
new work, “England in the Eighteenth Cen- 


-tary,” recently published in this country by D. 


Appleton & Co. After reading an extensive 
review of this last-named history that ap- 
peared in our literary columns syme weeks 
tince, Mr. Lecky writes us, from Lake Como, 
Italy, under date cf May 24th, saying that 
he is very sensible of the reception that bis 
books have had on this side of the Atlantic, 
and feels gratified at hearing that his history 
has become already a text-book in Yale Col- 
lege. 


In October the Rev. Nicholas Bjerring, of 
the Greek Rustian Chapel in this city, will is- 
sue the first number of a new periodical, which 
will be both curious and valuable and which 
will be called The Oriental Catholic Magazine. 
Religiously it will represent the Oriental Greek 
Chureb ; but the Christian and uosectarian 
character of the excellent Father Bjerring is 
proof enough that it will not be polemic or 
proeelyting in its character, but will rather 
reek to extend a spirit of fraternal good-will 
among all Cbristians. The magazine has the 
sanction of the Metropolitan of St. Peters- 
burg and its jist of correspondents will con- 
tain the names of sume cf the ablest writers in 
St. Petersburg, Constantinople, Athens, and 
other capitals. The magaziue will not coufine 
its attention to religious subjects ; but will treat 
of ecience, literature, and art. We wish it 
much success and are sure that it willdo a 
good work in acquainting our people with 
Eastern Christian thought. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


e Valle of | the Shadow. Fight Sermons on 
bt ® pectine a Future Punishment. By CHARLES 
i. HALL DD 2mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

Hall has few equals in oratory or in clear 
thinking in the Episcopa: Church, and what he has 
to say on this ali-absorbing and important subject 
will be entitled to much weight with thoughtful 
reade’ ers.”—N. Y. Times. 





* His Sermons sre marked by a special freshness 
ana originality of views.”—The Publ 
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Religions Antelligence, 


THE SOOTCH PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMBLIES. 


NxEaRLY all of the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land are represented in the three Assem- 
blies which meet in May—those of the 
Kirk, the Free Kirk, and the United Kirk. 
They are all large bodies, the last-named 
having been lately increased by usion with 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church. The 
Free and U. P. Churches, being free from 
state connection, meet in Assembly and 
Synod, and transact their business after 
the manner of the American Presbyterian 
Assemblies; but the opening of the Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland is a more 
important and ceremonious affairs. The 
opening day this year wason May 23d. The 
ceremonial began with a levee at eleven 
o'clock, held by the Lord High Com- 
missioner in Holyrood Palace. The 
Ear) of Roslyn was this year the com- 
missioner appointed to represent the 
Queen, and a long list of noblemen and 
municipal and other dignitaries gathered 
in the reception room. Among them were 
the lord-provost, magistrates, and town 
council of Edinburgh and Leith, in 
their official robes, accOmpanied with 
halberdiers and otber officers. Many 
other municipalities were also represented. 
‘‘The approach,” in the words of The 
Scotsman, ‘of the commissioner was an- 
nounced about eleven o’clock by the 
Queen’s trumpeters, and his grace (wear- 
ing the uniform of an ambassador, with a 
grand cordon and collar of the Order of 
Charles III of Spain) entered the gallery, 
preceded by the ushers and accompanied 
by Dr, Hamilton Ramsay, purse-bearer; 
Rev. Dr. Russell, chaplain; the sheriff of 
Mid Lothian and Haddington, «nd other 
gentlemen. The presentations were imme- 
diately proceeded with.” After the cere- 
mony of presentation, which occupied about 
twenty minutes,the procession formed and 
marched, or rode, rather, to the High 
Church, where Dr. Phin, the retiring mod- 
erator, preached the sermon. The proces- 
sion was headed by the police. After 
them cxme the moderator of the Assembly, 
the solicitor-general, and the municipal 
authorities; then a detachment of dragoons, 
with six of the Queen’s trumpeters; after 
whom rode the lord high commissioner 
and party, the rear being occupied by pri- 
vate carriages. After the sermon, the pro 
cession formed again, and proceeded to the 
Assembly Hall, the arrival of the commis 
sioner being announced by a salute of 21 
guns. 

All the dignitaries being properly seated, 
the Assembly was opened by prayer by 
Dr. Phio. After roll-call, Dr. Phin an- 
nounced that the business now before the 
Assembly was to elect a moderator, and he 
nominated ‘“‘the Very Rev. Dr. Tulloch,” 
who was declared elected. Then the letter 
of the Queen announcing the appointment 
of the Earl of Roslyn as lord high com- 
missioner was read, and the Karl made the 
usual address to the ‘‘ Right Reverend and 
Right Honorable,” assuring them of the 
Queen’s “intention of maintaining unim- 
paired the Presbyterian faith and form of 
church government in this country,” and 
presenting ‘‘her annual gift of £2,000 for 
the promotion of religious instruction in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” 
After this a deputy clerk was selected and 
sworn in, and the Assembly, having passed 
through the long preliminary ceremonial, 
proceeded to the business of the appoint- 
ment of the usual committees, which closed 
the first day’s session. On the second day 
the committee on Jewish missions reported 
that, while the work had been successfully 
prosecuted, the contributions had fallen off 
greatly. The committee on Christian life 
and work reported on church attendance, 
missions, licentiousness, etc. Dr. Macleod 
said the great causes of non-attendance at 
church were social degradation and skepti- 
cism and religious indifference. On Mon- 
day the Assembly received and discussed 
the report of the committee on education 
and heard an appeal case. 

The Assembly of the Free Church met 
in Glasgow, after an interval of thirty-five 
years. Dr. Andrew A. Bonar, who had 
_been selected as moderator by the com- 
mission, was elected to that office, succeed- 





ing Dr. Goold. An address to the Queen 
was ordered, and in the evening the mem- 
bers of Assembly attended a conversazione, 
Nothing of importance came before the 
Assembly until Monday, when the appeal 
in Prof. Robertson Smith’s case came up. 
It will be remembered that the libel against 
the Professor contained three counts: (1) 
the publishing and promulgating of opin- 
ions which contradict or are opposed to 
doctrines set forth in the Scriptures and 
the Confession of Faith; (2) the publishing 
and promulgating of opinions which are in 
themselves of a dangerous and unsettling 
tendency in their bearings on doctrines set 
forth in Scripture and the Confession; and 
(8) the publishing of writings concerning 
the books of Scripture which, by their neu- 
trality of attitude in relation to doctrines 
set forth in Scripture and the Confession 
and by their rashness of statement in re- 
gard to the critical construction of the 
Scriptures, tend to disparage the di- 
vine authority and inspired character of 
these books. The Presbytery of Aber- 
deen agreed to substitute the words 
‘contradict or are opposed to” for ‘‘sub- 
vert” in the first count. The prosecutors 
appealed to the Synod, which sustained the 
Presbytery. The latter found the eight 
particulars under the first count irrelevant. 
Appeals on seven of these were taken to 
the Synod, which referred them to the As- 
sembly. The second count was found 
relevant by the Presbytery; but the Synod, 
on appeal, reversed the judgment. The 
third count was not considered. The first 
appeal in reference to the dropping of the 
word ‘‘ subvert” was withdrawn by Prin- 
cipal Brown and a'l the other appellants but 
one, on the ground that, if the appeal were 
successful, it would greatly complicate the 
case.g Mr. Paterson refused to join with 
them, and proceeded to support his appeal. 
But, without hearing the other side, the 
Assembly voted not to sustain the appeal. 
The appeals on the first and second partic- 
ular charges were then argued, ov the one 
side by Principal Brown, and on the other 
by Mr. Iverach and Prof. Salmond. Prof. 
Smith spoke for himself. The As- 
sembly unanimously decided to sustain the 
decision of the Presbytery and dismiss 
the appeal on primo, which has reference 
to the Aaronic priesthood; on secundo 
which charges heresy respecting the in- 
spiration of Deuteronomy, on motion of 
Sir Henry Moncreiff, who seems to carry 
the Assembly always with him, the follow- 
ing decision was adopted by a vote of 301 
to 278: = 

‘‘The General Assembly sustain the dis- 
sent and complaint against the judgment 
of the Presbytery in relation to the second 
particular as applied to the first charge, 
and reverse the judgment of the Presby- 
tery so far as to find that part of the hbel 
relevant, to the effect that statements 
quoted in the minor propositions as those 
of Professor Smith regarding the Book of 
Deuteronomy, amount to what is expressed 
in the said particular, and are opposed in 
their legitimate results to the supposition 
of the book being a thoroughly inspired 
historical record, according to the teaching 
of the Westminster Confession, while his 
declarations on the subject of the, inspira- 
tion are the reverse of satisfactory and do 


not indicate his reception of the book in 
that character.” 


The Synod of the United Presbyteriap 
Church, which adjourned May 23d, has set- 
tled the Ferguson case in a very different 
manner from what wasexpected. Thecom- 
mittee appointed to confer with Mr. Fergu- 
son reported his explanations on the various 
counts of the libel in detail, closing their 
report by expressing regret at the “ novelty 
and ambiguity of much of Mr. Ferguson's 
language, as tending to mislead.” Chair- 
man Marshall moved that, ‘‘ encouraged 
by some of the explanations already given 
by Mr. Ferguson, the Synod appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with him, and with power 
to finally issue the case as soon as they 
shall see their way to do so.” Professor 
Calderwood made the following motion, 
supporting it in a long address: 

‘The Synod expresses its gratification 
with the report of the committee as indica- 
ting that Mr. Ferguson holds that Christ’s 
satisfaction to divine justice consisted in 
the endurance of the holy indignation of 
God against sin; and, in harmony with this, 
holds that the sole meritorious. ground on. 
which the sinner is pardoned, regenerated, 
and sanctified by the Holy Spirit and ulti- 
mately saved is Christ’s sacrifice as it was 
completed on the cross. The Synod ex- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








presses regret that Mr. Ferguson has com- 
mitted himself to a theory as to annihila- 
tion having been inevitable if Christ had 
not come; and that, while holding a final 
a merges between the righteous and the 
wicked, involving blessedness on the one 
hand and condemnation on the other, he 
has ventured on hypotheses as to the 
modes of judgment iu the world to come. 
The Synod further regrets the course often 
adopted by Mr. Ferguson in extending con- 
fessional language beyond confessional sig- 
nificance. Accepting the explanation of Mr. 
Ferguson’s views on the great fundamental 
articles of the Christian faith, the Synod 
agrees that he be restored to the exercise 
of his ministerial functions. At the same 
time, without curtailiog Mr. Ferguson’s 
liberty under the Standards, and in view of 
the declaratory statement approved for 
submission to presbyteries and sessions, 
the Synod tenders to him solemn and affec 
tionate admonition to present bis doctrinal 
positions in such a manner as to set forth 
their harmony with the fundamental doc- 
trines referred to in the first part of this 
resolution.” 


The vote on the two motions was as fol- 
lows: Prof. Calderwood’s motion, 142; 
Dr. Marshall’s motion, 90; majority for 
Calderwood’s motion, 52. The question 
then arose whether the motion adopted did 
not call for admonition at the bar. It was 
finally agreed to dispense with it, in view of 
Mr. Ferguson’s condition of health. Mr. 
Ferguson accepted the decision of the 
Synod, in a letter, as follows: 


“IT feel thankful to God that the long 
and arduous discussion in which I have 
been engaged has come to a peaceful ter- 
mination, and that the Synod has been 
able to satisfy itself as to my soundness in 
the faith as regards the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Church. I have not been 
conscious of any departure from those 
doctrines, nor have I been able to discover 
any discrepancy between what I hold in 
respect to that which is central and vital 
and that which is more remote and sub- 
ordinate. I beg to thank the Synod for the 
patience it has shown, and for the great 
amount of time and attention it has be- 
stowed upon the elucidation of the matters 
before it in this case. In assenting to its 
judgment, I may be allowed, further, to 
say, in justice to myself, that 1 cannot 
accuse myself of carelessness in regard 
either to modes of expression or tendencies 
in thought; and certainly I shall not have 
less solicitude on these points in the future 
than I have bad in the past.” 





WHEN 680 many denominations will persist in 
holding their conventions and anniversaries in 
May, thus overcrowding it, and leaving some of 
the other months almost barren of interest, they 
must expect that these conventions and anniver- 
saries will sometimes be neglected. We want- 
ed last week to givesome account of the Bap- 
tist anniversaries ; but, having used up all our 
space and overrun the usual limits with other 
matter more pressing, we bad to postpone the 
account till this week of the Baptist anniversa- 
ries, which consist of the annual meetings of 
the Publication and Home Mission Societies, 
and the Missionary Union. There were between 
200 and 800 delegates inattendance. The Pub- 
lication Society reported receipts of $304,610 
during the year, $40,551 of which came from 
the missionary department. Twenty-two new 
publications were issued. The Quarterly had 
been discontinued, for lack of support. The 
Home Mission Society reported receipts of 
$175,209, a falling off of over $14,000 from last 
year. With the amount received 222 mission- 
aries had been employed, who baptized 1,834 
persons. There are in Sunday-schools under 
the care of these missionaries 19,140, an in- 
crease of nearly 400. The eight schoo's for the 
Freedmen contain 1,056 scholars. The report 
referred with satisfaction to the co-operation 
of the Georgia Baptist State Convention in the 
support of two missionaries among the colored 
people of that state. The report stated that 


the missions among the Indians needed reor-. 


ganization. The Church Edifice Fund had 
granted loans to the amount of $23,487. The 
Society, upon the report of a committee on the 
subject, resolved to appoint a superintendent 
of the missions among the Freedmen. The 
Missionary Union reported receipts of $278,723 
and a debt of $26,000. The missionaries had 
baptized 5,945. ‘Che missionary force numbers 
140, with 956 native helpers; and there are 793 
churches, with 63,145 members. On motion of 
Dr. M. B. Anderson, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the executive committee “‘ to inquire 
into the expediency of sending to the East in- 
telligent Christian laymen, practically trained 
in commercial farming and the mechanic arts, 
who shall be charged with the daty of instruct- 
ing native Christians in various branches of 
industry, with a view to makiog them better 
able to support their pastors and schools, and 
generally in becoming more efficient agente in 
economic production.” 


...- We still hear of the Society for the ‘‘ Re- 
union of Christendom.” It recently held a 
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meeting at Oxford, to secure the ©0-operation 
of Roman Catholics in the promotion of the 
cause, The Bishop of Bombay presided. The 
chairman explained that the reunion of Chris - 
tendom clearly implied that there were at least 
two bodies to be reunited, and that the two 
bodies were in so far co-ordinate as that their 
union did not mean simply the absorption by 
one of them of all the rest; and Canon Ridg- 
way added that those expecting unity must 
not also expect uniformity. The resolutions 
adopted, some of which were proposed and 
supported by Catholfe priests, were as fol- 
lows: = 

“That the advance of the infidel movement 
throughout Europe and the actusl or threat. 
eued dissolution of the relations of church 
and state constitute a fresh call on all sincere 
believers to vied and labor earnestly for the 
= of Christiaus in one faith and one 

“ That the accession of Pope Leo XIII and 
the reawakening life of Eastern Christianity 
afforded at the present moment special ground 
for renewed energy and hope. 

** That the ultimate aim and solution of the 
Oxford movement of 1833 must be sought in 
the restoration of the corporate union of Chris- 
tendom.”’ 

...-Recently, when the subject of the Black- 
rock ‘‘ Retreat’’ was before the synod of the 
Irish Church, the Archbishop of Dublin made an 
explanation which brought the discussion of 
the matterto an end. He said he had no in- 
formation of the hearing of private confession 
at the “Retreat”? until he got it from the 
papers, and if he had koown it was to be prac- 
ticed there he would have discountenanced it. 
The motion to eliminate the word ‘‘ regener- 
ate’’ from the baptismal offices was renewed, 
the mover stating that he did so because he 
believed the word was driving many good peo- 
ple out of the Church and over to the Plymouth 
Brethren. Io favor of the proposal there were 
60 clerical and 128 lay votes; against it 108 
clerical and 38 lay votes. In the course of a 
discussion on the rather unfavorable report of 
the finances of the Church, ‘Col. Dennis and 
others of the laity who had hoped for a more 
extensive revision of the formularies acknowl- 
edged themselves defeated, and that they were 
not disposed to render financial aid in the fu- 
ture, deeming ‘‘that, by subscribing and mak- 
ing the clergy more independent, they would be 
riveting on themselves fetters which never can 
be broken off.”’ 


....-The Church of the New Jerusalem has 
just held the fifty-eighth annual session of its 
General Convention at Boston. There were 160 
delegates in attendance, of whom 47 were min- 
isters. The Rev. Chauncey Giles presided. 
Among the associations reporting was that of 
Canada, which has now five societies and 
four ministers. Dr. Hibbard, supertotendent of 
missions, summed up his work for the year as 
follows: baptized 102 persons, confirmed 69, 
administered communion 16 times, instituted 
one association and three societies, ordained 
three men and licensed three. It was stated 
that there were four students in the Waltham 
Theological School. A delegate was received 
from the European Conference, and one ap- 
pointed inreturn. According to the report of 
the Board of Publication, it appears that the 
expenses of the year have overrun the income, 
reducing the assets from $19.482 to $17,904 
The treasurer of the General Convention ane 
nounced that the various funds now amounted 
in the aggregate to $13,004, 


...-The disaffected members of the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ appear to 
have held a very large convention at Dayton, 
O. The subject of pro rata representation was 
among the topics discussed. The essayists 
showed that the early Church had adopted the 
principle, but had somehow departed from it; 
and it was also demonstrated that under the 
present system twenty-two annual conferen- 
ces, containing only one-fourth of the mem- 
bership of the Church, can control the action 
of the General Conference. The Convention 
also demanded lay representation in the law! 
making body of the Church. But the chief 
subject. of discussion was the law passed by 
the last General Conference, in violation of the 
constitution of the Church, it is claimed, for 
the sommary dismission, without trial, of «ll 
members belonging to secret societies. The 
speakers used strong languaze in denouncing 
the law. The Convention adjourned to meet 
again in 1880. 


...-Bishop Strossmayer is quite liberal enough 
to be an Old Catholic. A Swiss priest (euch 18 
the story) was suspended by his bishop until he 
recanted for having written a book on the 
“Decay of Catholicism”; but Bishop Stross- 
mayer wrote him acommendatory letter, in 
which he said that Providence will some time 
‘* restore to the Papacy its primitive character, 
from which it has departed more or less from 
human motives. It will gradually lead back the 
Papacy to Evangelical simplicity, humility, and 
love. When these reforms are scccmplisbed, 
the rest will naturally come of itself. Mean- 
while, I approve of the efforts of prominent 
writers in thus preparing the way of Provi- 
dence,”’ 
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Juze 13, 1878.] 


_. The comtiittee appointed to inquire into 
the case ofthe Rév. Wm. Lioyd, who'was ac- 


cused of intemperance by the Consistory of the. 


Madison-Avenue Reformed Church, of this 

city, has reported, saying it thought it advis- 
able not to enter into an investigation of any 
formal charges. It thinks that the continued 
connection of Mr. Lloyd with the church was 
inexpedient ; but blames the Consistory for 
not taking advice of the Classis before proceed- 
ingto action. Upon the recommendation of the 
committee, which was adopted by the Classis, 
the president of the Classis admonished Mr. 
Lloyd to be more careful in his future conduct 
in regard to the matters referred to, 


..The Church of St. James, Berlin, in 
which such a strong opposition was raised to 
the settlement as its pastor of the Rationalist 
Hossbach, has again appealed to the Consis- 
tory against the attempt to provide it with 
a Rationalistic pfarrer. Dr, Schramm is 
the man objected to this time by 1,285 
persons, because he denies the standard 
authority of the Bible and the divinity of 
Christ and rejects all miracles, This ap 
appeal is directed against the action of the 
parish board, and it asks the Consistory to take 
the matter out of the bands of the board, and 
itself appoint a pastor. 


seeeThe General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America (Dutch) is holding its an- 
nual session at Utica, N. Y. It opened June 
5th, 150 delegates answeriog roll-call. The 
Rev. Jucob Chamberlain, M. D., of the Arcot 
Misson, India, was chosen president. Reports 
from Hope College and the Boards of Publica- 
tionand Foreign Missions were presented, of 
which we hope to give some account next 
week, as also of the proceedings of the Synod 


...-The Seventh-Day Adventists, a very 
active body of Adventists, have been holding 
their annual camp-meeting and state confer- 
ence in Madison, Wis. The camp-meeting 
appears to have been a large one, notwith- 
standing the cold, wet weather, which must 
have made tent-life anything but comfortable, 
People came great distances in their wagons, 
some zealous men driving 150 miles, for the 
sake of meetiog with their brethren. 


..Some surprise has been caused by the 
action of Bishop McCoskry, of Micbigan, 
against whom charges of immorality had been 
published, in renewing his resignation, and 
also resigning as a bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureb. He withdrew his resigna- 
tion May 4th, and on May 18th he renewed it, 
The standing committee merely reported the 
facts to the Diocesan Convention, last week, 
without comment, 


..We have received the following froma 
correspondent at Brandon, Miss. : ‘‘The Y. M. 
C. A. of this place organized a mission Sab- 
bath-school for the colored people four weeks 
ayo. It now numbers 186 pupils and 19 offi- 
cers. The colored people now seem disposed 
to receive instruction from the white people 
as they never have before. This foreshadows 
good for both classes of people.” 


..Tbe body known as the Christian Con- 
nection, a much smaller denomination than the 
Disciples of Christ, who are also often called 
Christians, will hold its Triennial General Con- 
vention at Franklin, O., beginning October 2d, 
There are two divisions of this denomination— 
the Northern and the Southern. The latter is 
a very small body. 


...-The Rev. Alex. Mackonochie, of St 
Albans, having refused to cease bié ritualistic 
practices on the order of the Court of Arches, 
has been suspended from the wioistry for 
three years, or until he makes submission. 
The next step in the case will probably be im 
prisonment. 


.-It is sald that the Catholic custom of 
holding retreats is becoming more common 
among the Anglican clergy. Some twenty-five 
are spoken of. In some cases a new name has 
been adopted. Clergymen now have “ Quiet 
Days of Spiritual Retirement.’’ 


-.©-The United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland reports this year 173,554 communi- 
cants; anincrease of about 3,000 since 1875. 
There are 534 congregations and 841 Sunday- 
schools, The total income of the Church was 
$1,895,395. 

--..The Chinese Sunday-school belonging to 
the First Congregational Church of Oakland 
celebrated its tenth anuiversary recently. 
About 250 Chinese listened to the address of 
Mr. Jee Gam, and to singing, ete. 


--..Great preparations are being made for a 
Sunday-school Assembly at Round Lake, to be- 
gin July 16th and continue ten days. Among the 
attractions is to be a model of Jerusalem. 


--First, a Pan-Anglican Synod ; second, a 
Pan Presbyt» rian Council ; third, a Pan-Meth- 
Odist Conference in 1884; fourth, a Pan-Jew- 
ish Council in August, 1878. What next ? 


--+eThe Lutherans talk of holding another 
Free Diet nextsNovember, 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


dems branches of Congress are pressing 
y ferward to an early adjournment, 
This will hardly be attained on the 17th, 
the day agreed upon; but the session can. 
not last long (possibly it may run to the 
24th), and the country will be greatly re- 
lieved when it has adjourned sine die. The 
present House of Representatives is in 
some respects the worst we have seen in 
40 years. But for the conservative Senate 
the country would be at the door of an- 
archy and ruin, See for a moment what 
this Democratic, Confederate House has 
actually voted, It has voted to repeal the 
Resumption Act, flood the country with 
paper money, cut the army down to ineffi- 
ciency, and has started a revolutionary 
movement against the President’s title. Is 
not that enough to ruin any party in ordi- 
nary times? It has also, through many of 
its leaders, done much to encourage the 
spirit of communism in the country, 
Quite a number of speeches have 
been made in the House by Demo- 
cratic members which treated the riots of 
last summer very lightly. Demagogues 
have constantly inveighed against rich men 
and bondholders as if they were lawful 
plunder for the masses of poorer men in 
the country. Such conduct is simply in- 
famous, and it ought to result in the over- 
throw of the Democracy in the House. But 
I doubt if it will. The alliance between 
the ‘‘solid South” and the Northern De- 
mocracy cannot easily be broken. It will 
probably take still more flagrant conduct 
to arouse the people to their danger. Then, 
too, the fact that the Republican party has 
been in power for eighteen years and has 
latterly grown corrupt renders the contest 
a losing one for the Republicans. It is an 
up-hill fight, at best, and the chances of 
electing a Republican House next fall are 
slight. But the attempt will be made; 
and the Republicans in Congress have 
made an excellent record this session 
for the inspection of the country. The 
Senate has done nobly in resisting so 
many bad schemes from the House, and 
it is but just to state that quite a number 
of Democratic senators have aided in the 
good work. For instance, on the Army 
Bill the vote to maintain the number of 
troops at 25,000 stood 40 to 19, and the two 
parties are evenly balanced in the Senate at 
this time. Some foolish votes have been 
given recently in the Senate; but no dan- 
gerous ones. It was foolish to attempt to 
revive the franking privilege; but senators 
desire the privilege of franking their let- 
ters, and they will obtain what they want 
sooner or later. It was foolish to vote into 
the Postal Route Bill the Brazilian subsidy; 
but the House will probably take care of it 
and the franking privilege. Doubtless, 
many other votes of this character will be 
given in the Senate before adjournment, 
as it is usually this branch of Congress 
which adds many little and big ‘‘ jobs” to 
the regular appropriation bills. 

The Potter investigation goes on slowly, 
and that it uncovers a good deal of bad 


conduct on both sides in Louisiana cannot 
be denied by any honest man. Anderson, 
the witness, is a great rasca), by his own 
confession ; but that fact does not make the 
conduct of Senator Matthews prudent. 
The truth is that the Republican leaders 
have for years been dealing in several of 
the Southern States with men of low char- 
acter. Indeed, they have been compelled 
to d@so, or have no dealings at all with 
these states. The whole policy of ‘,recon- 
struction” was at fault, for it attempted to 
maintain political power in states where 
most of the wealth and intelligence was 
against us. The thing was impossible, and 
that policy has handed over the entire col- 
ored vote to ex-rebels. 

When the ‘“‘ visiting statesmen” wept to 
Louisiana and Florida, they found the Re- 
publican state officers either timid or cor- 
rupt, and in danger of giving away their 
case for Democratic bribes or threats. 
Many of these officials said: ‘‘If we do our 
duty and return the vote as it .snould be 
returned, we shall be ruined. When you 
leave and the troops leave, we shall be 
ruthlessly slaughtered.” And then they 
were assured that they would be protected 
and, if necessary, given places at the North. 
Then came the collapse of the Packard 
government, and the consequent anger and 
enmity of many of those very officials who 
did the work which made Mr. Hayes 
President. This is the situation, and I 
have no doubt that much bad conduct will 
be proved on both sides, Gen. Butler evi- 
dently means to hurt the President and his 
particular friends as much as he cap, to 





gratify his malice, and that is the extent 
of his interest in the investigation. The 
President has not given him the offices he 
wanted io Massachusetts; and that settles 
his course. D. W. B 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. June 8th, 1878, 





Dk. PRICK’S Unique Perfumes—Pet Rose, Alista 
Bouquet, and other odors—are the most delicate, ex- 
quisite, and lasting perfumes. 


There is Trouble in Store 

for those who neglect to rectify irregularities of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, which they foolishly 
imagine will come right of themselves.” Of this 
silly error such persons are usually disabused by the 
development of some serious chronic malady 
traceable to what they were pleased to consider a 
trifling disorder of the abov late or- 
gans. Such a culmination is easily avoided. A 
course of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters invariably 
has the effect of renewing the secretive action of a 
forged liver, sevtoring Dealthy digestion and assim- 
lation and rendering the habit of body perfectly 
regular. The activity of these all-important func- 
tions being restored and the entire syatem toned 
and regulated by this incomparable corrective and 
invigorant, no danger to the general health is to be 
apprehended from causes which, if not eradicated 
in time, will assuredly undermine it. 
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ed to be portectiy safe to give or spbis to the 

yoempese enil It has been over 31 years ore the 
ublic and never failed, Sold by the Druggists. 
epot, 42 Murray Street, N. Y. 
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SULPHUR AND" RUSSIAN BATHS. 
Unsurpassed for RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEU- 
RALGIA, PARALYSIS, Diseases of ay SKIN, Tor- 
pid condition of the LIVER and KIDNEYS. A sin- 
fom trial will in most cases prove the above xsser- 
ions. These Baths are the best and cheapest inthe 
1288 KROADWAY, 
Between 33d and Sdth Streets. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


This infallible remedy, prepared by Starr H. Am- 
b'er & Co., Wholesale Druggists, is used by dyspep- 
tics with great success in every case, Ask your 
druggists for it, or send to the General Dope a . 
Vesey St., New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent 
post free onapplication. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This all 
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HOTELS. 


J Reise HOUSE. 
Tweift European 
$1.50; double rooms, $1.50 
ae Restaurant first-class. 
Prope etor. 





New York. Broadway and 
ts. Liberal deduct 
bera uction 
GEO. P. HARLOW, 
(Near Stewart's store and Union Square). 


HOTEL HAMMAN, 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn v. 
hg 4 and Roman ‘Baths. ‘Elegant rooms. with 
rmanent waeats, at moderate rates. 


board 
Transtent, $1.50 ‘CHAS. He SHEPARD, M.D. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SOW. Proorietors. 
ECOND SEASON OF THE 


ADELPHI |! HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
W. H. MCCAFF PREG 


A First-class House, Bioqganely Furnished, 


Open all the 
TERMS REASONABLE, 


ST. NIGHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 











» N.Y. 
Proprietor. 








All the features thut have so signally contributed 

to its world-wide reputation will be maintained. 

ie tariff of $3.50 per day for all parts of the 
ouse. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor, 
Late firm 8, HAWK & CO. 


Richards House, 


ASBURY PARE, N. 

Just built. 
throughout. 

walk from the Beach. 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense, 

First-class table. Transient and weekly boarders 

cannot = better ‘than address 

Ww.L. RICHARDS. Asburv Park. N. J. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. pe ELACB AND STREET. NEAR 
UNION SQUARE AND BROADWA ‘, 
E wes A. GILSON Proprietor, 
Late of Tavior & Gilson, of the St. 4. 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced, 
Rooms and Board $3.50 per Day. 
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the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 

natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 

— of the surf. For sale by dr N, gener- 
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A. 
Broadway and Barciav St.» N.Y. 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great prescription for Epi- 
lepsy having now been tested in over 
10,000 cases without a failure, he has made 
up his mind to make the ingredients known 
to all sufferers, free of charge. Address 
Dr. O. PHELPS Brown, 21 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 
Judges in mole Report, from which the following 
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asthe 2. netruments ata price rendering them 


pom to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
ination of Reeds and Bells, ——- novel and 
pleasing effects, containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, alj the boards being made 
three-ply, put together soit ® impossible for them to 
either TAbrink, swell, or split.” HE ONLY OR- 
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~— are §0,000 of our Instruments in this and 
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will make a splendid writing Flows with otr Book 


HO 
convenient, and perfect 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 

We are prepared to appoint « few new * Agents. 

A liberal discount to the ) Oreray, Bunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lod gee 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mall 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 








(Established 18 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & co. 


@ Brattleboro, ve. © 
ga Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





TO CASH BUYERS. 


bers, nai e the onl 
oe andwe arabe: x4 permis-ion to THE InDE- 
PENDENT and A . New York ; 

8. E. Webster, Washivaton, N. J. Send for Catalogue. 


ALLEGER. BOWLBY & CO.. Washington, N, J, 





St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


Open June (5th to October Ist. 
AOOOMMODATES 1,500 GUESTS. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO., Proprietors. 


TRAVEL 
THE CREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line a "og Am ad handsomest, and most costly 

steamers in t Steamers leave New York 

daily (Sunda ~ June 234 to Sept. 8th, inc.) at 5 P. M., 

from Pier 2 North River, yees of Murray Street. 

ains leave Boston at 4: 
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Only 49 Miles of Rail. 

ay - through Harzagenants and Mount Hope 

vlizhe No disagreeable night ——— 

Tickets siato-rooms, and berths secured on ard 

hotels aod teket 

House and Old 

Music on board each 











lony Depot, Boston. 
steamer every evening. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent 


OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 
TUESDAY, 

Leaving Pier Ne. 53 North River. 
WYOMING ..26.. 5 seccecces June 18th, at 8 P. M. 

CITY OF NEW YORK., 
EE issnccasipesananuntaaeaad 


M 
Ot ecccccces 202%+ecccgeges* 
— TES FOR PASSENGERS Re DUCED. 





PE $26; intermediate, $40; cabin. $65 to $80, 
according to stateroom. Offices, No. 2v Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


W. WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


I have just imported a large and Varied Stock of 
the finest Tropical Weight English Tweeds and 
Scotch Homespuns. 

Ladies’ Riding Habits and Walking Jackets to 


order. 
Ecclesiastical Garments a Specialty’ 


Grand Contra! Hotel, 


671 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
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NOTICES. 
ea” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscell Col of this journal 





should be addressed t© The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

("All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all basiness 
eommunications frem bubscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 23787. 

ta" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

[7 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by ® stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved, 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, June 13th, 1878. 
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THE ELECTORAL INVESTIGATION. 





Tuk Democrats, who have been working 
10 the interests of “Tilden and Reform,” 
after spending months in privately gather- 
ing their materials, conversing with and 
‘‘coaching” their witnesses, and, through 
the medium of Mr. Potter, precipitating 
upon and carrying through the House of 
Representatives the resolution to investi- 
gate alleged electoral frauds in Florida 
and Louisiana, entered last week upon the 
task of showing tht Mr. Tilden had been 
cheated out of the office to which he was 
chosen by the people. Fortunately for the 
cause of truth, the Committee did not car- 
ry out its original purpose of holding 
secret sessions; and, hence, the general 
public has had the opportunity to read the 
testimony from day to day. Whatis the 
result thus far? 

The policy of the Democrats evidently 
was to start off with their champion wit- 
ness, and thus make a strong impression in 
the very outset of the inquiry. This wit- 
ness is one James E. Anderson, who in 
1876 was the supervisor of registration in 
the parish of East Feliciana, La., and by 
whom it was expected to prove that a con- 
spiracy had been formed, to which Secre- 
tary Sherman had become a party, in pur- 
suance of which Anderson was to make 
and did make a fraudulent protest to the 
Returning Board in respect to the intim- 
idation of voters in that parish, thus fur- 
nishing the Board with a legal pretext for 
rejecting the whole vote, and thereby con- 
tributing to rob Mr. Tilden of the electoral 
vote of the state. Such was the charge 
made in one of the recitals of the pream- 
ble to the Potter resolution; and Mr. An- 
derson was the man mainly relied upon to 
make the charge good. 

The people, through the press, have heard 
Mr. Anderson to their entire satisfaction; 
and, but fortwo circumstances that have 
incidentally been brought into the inquiry 
and have served to awaken public curiosi- 
ty, the showing of the case as made by An- 
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derson would ere this have rendered the 
investigation, so far as Louisiana is con- 
cerned, a matter of general ridicule and 
contempt. The entire Committee consists, 
we believe, of lawyers, several of them em- 
inent in their profession; and we can hard- 
ly think that even one of them, whether a 
Democrat or a Republican, will regard An- 
derson’s testimony as in itself of the slight- 
est consequence. He is, by his own show- 
ing, a disappointed and angered office- 
seeker, a perjured villain, and an infamous 
blackmailer. He says under oath that he 
swore falsely when he made his statement 
to the Returning Board, and that he again 
swore falsely when he testified before the 
Senate Committee that visited Louisiana; 
and that the so-called Anderson and Nash 
and the Anderson and Weber argreeiments 
were the plans of men who by his own 
statement were simply lying scoundrels. 
We have no patience tu go into the details 
of his story, and it is not necessary to do 
so; yet this is the exhibit which Mr. An- 
derson makes of himself. It is quite pos- 
sible that a liar may at last tell the truth; 
yet such a self-confessed, unhbesitating, and 
unblushing liar as James E. Anderson 
must be supported by other evidence in 
order to be believed at all. His own word 
goes for nothing. 

Anderson produced a copy of a letter 
dated November 20th, 1876, written by him 
to Secretary Sherman, ‘who was then in 
New Orleans, and also a copy of another 
letter of the same date, signed by himself 
and Weber, and addressed to Mr. Sher- 
man; and then, as a clincher, the copy of 
still another letter of the same date, 
purporting to be an answer to the Ander- 
son- Weber letter. The object of producing 
these letters is to connect Secretary Sher- 
man with the alleged conspiracy to cheat 
Mr. Tilden out of the electoral vote of 
Louisiana. The so-called Sherman letter 
reads as follows: 


“New Orveans, Nov. 20th, 1876. 
* Messrs, D, A. Weber und James FE. An- 
derson : 


** Gentlemen :—Your note of even date 
las just been received. Neither Mr 
Hayes, myself, the gentlemen who accom- 
pany me, nor the country at large can 
ever forget the obligations under which you 
will have placed us should you stand firm 
in the position you bave taken. From a 
long and intimate acquaintance with Gov. 
Hayes, I am justified in assuming the re- 
sponsibility for promises made, and will 
guarantee that you will be provided for as 
soon after the 4th of March as may be 
practicable, and in such manner as will en- 
able you both to leave Louisiana, shonld 
you deem it necessary. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘* JOHN SHERMAN.” 


There is nothing in this letter, suppos- 
ing it to be a genuine copy, to sustain An- 
derson’s present story. Mr. Sherman 
might have written every word of it, under 
the impression that the Democrats were 
endeavoring by persecytion and violence 
to drive Anderson from adherence to the 
truth in respect to the voting in East Fe- 
liciana, and for the purpose of encourag- 
ing him to stand firm in this position; and, 
upon this «supposition, there is nothing in 
the letter discreditable to the Secretary. 
The only thing that gives the least signifi- 
cance to this alleged copy of a letter is not 
what Anderson says about it, but what 
Secretary Sherman himself failed to say 
when he appeared before the Committee. 
He might have admitted the writing of 
such a letter, and, if this were the fact, he 
should have done so; or he might have de- 
clared the copy to be a forgery, and, if he 
had written no such letter, then he ought 
to have said this. He did neither in an ex- 
plicit manner; but rather cautiously ex- 
pressed his belief that he had never written 
any such letter, There was just caution 
enough in this expression of belief to give 
ground for inferring that the Secretary, 
for some reason, felt the necessity of 
hedging a little. We cannot doubt that 
this appearance of uncertainty and embar- 
rassment will be dissipated when all the 
facts shall be disclosed. 

Senator Matthews, in a series of letters 
and telegrams passing between him and 
Anderson for two or three months after 
ubout the middle of March, 1877, is brought 
into connections with Anderson that are 
not very creditable to himself. What the 
Senator tried to do was to secure for him 
some satisfactory appointment under the 





Government; and, he goptinued: 49, doo 
after he had the documentary evidence in 
his own possession that Anderson, by his 
own showing, was a blatkmatler and a per: | 
jured rascal, who, as the Senator says ‘he 
supposed, had repented of the wrong he 
meditated. He admits that, in dealing with 
Anderson, he made a mistake, which he 
now regrets. The Tribune, of this city, 
thinks that he simply made ‘an ass of 
himself.” We think that he went further 
than that, and showed a willingness to put 
a man into a public office who, as the evi- 
dence in his possession proved, deserved to 
be kicked out of doors. The Senator has 
made his explanation on the floor of the 
Senate, and asked the Senate to investigate 
the whole question of his relations with 
Anderson; and the Senate has very prop- 
erly decided to do so. We have no idea 
that Senator Matthews has been engaged 
in or conniving at any electoral frauds, 
The Anderson-Matthews correspondence 
discloses no such fact; yet it does show 
the Senator to be a very indiscreet man. 
One thing conspicuously appears in the 
investigation thus far; and that is an utter 
failure to connect President Hayes, in the 
way of either knowledge or promises, or 
in any attempt to fulfill the promises of 
others, with any plan, scheme, or move- 
ment to influence the action of anybody in 
Louisiina with reference to the election or 
the result thereof. Anderson himself 


admits that the President, when solicited 


to give him an office, told him that he bad 
made no promises and had none to keep. 
If the Democrats expected to dig up some 
such fact to the discredit of the President, 
they have thus far had their labor for their 
pains. They must make a very much 
stronger case than they have yet made, 
even with the episode of the so-called 
Sherman letter and the Anderson-Matthews 
correspondence, or their revolutionary 
scheme will come to naught before it is 
fairly in motion. The Potter programme 
does not at preseat promise much as a 
party enterprise; and, considered as a plan 
to unsettle the presidency, it has already 
received its death-blow from_ public 


opinion. 
ee 


SOCIALISM IN AMERICA. 


WE publish this week an interesting and 
important article on the subject of Ameri- 
can Socialism and Communism. If it 
should seem, on reading it, that the num- 
ber of professed socialists in America is 
small, let it be remembered how small was 
the number of strikers who started the dis- 
astrous riots of last summer. We had then 
a very bitter taste of what evil a very few 
short-sighted disorganizers can do. We 
presume that they cannot claim that their 
reckless destruction of property has at all 
alleviated their condition. 

With all their fearful threats of violence, 
it is yet a first duty of social science, phi-: 
lantbropy, and Christianity to find out what 
are the real wrongs of labor and how to re- 
lieve them. These men think they see 
what are the causes of the low wages, and 
the general lack of employment, and the 
cupsequent suffering of the working 
classes. We cannot do less than to examine 
their demands and see how far they are 
just. We may properly raise ogain the 
question: What rights may capital be al- 
lowed to claim? We may also further 
ask whether we ought, as they tell us, to 
centralize more power in the Governmeft, 
making ite manage railroads, telegraphs, 
gas manufacturing, and other business in 
which the public is interested, as has been 
to some extent done in various countries 
of Europe. There may properly be new 
discussion of the question whether there 
should not be great extension of the princi- 
ple of co-operation in manufactures. All 
these are likely to be very important ques- 
tions, and it is for the welfare and peace 
of the country that they be thoroughly and 
sympathetically considered. 

That they may be so considered is desir- 
able; but it is evidently more than can be 
expected that the leaders of the Socialist 
Labor Party shall not point every argu- 
ment with a threat of rapine and murder 
or with apologies therefor. We have. be- 
fore us two numbers of their new Cincin- 
nati English organ, The National Socialist, 
We quote specimens enough to show the 
temper which it encourages. ‘‘ Citizen 
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ae a follows of the army of 
seamps, for whom, he says, 
- -toned; moral newspapers advise the 
of strychnine in tood given them, 
From # poltroon press.and pulpit there goes 
up one universal how! against them, as 
though the very right of existence were to 
be denied them. Like wild beasts of prey, 
they are compelled to move in the dark- 
ness and find work, food, and shelter 
wherever they can. 

‘‘This is done in a land where millions 
are spent in building costly temples of 
worship, where the press is owned by the 
money power, and legislators sell their 
votes to the highest bidder. 

“What is the oppressed laborer to do 
now? Let him join with his fellows and 
light the fires of a glorious revolution, that 
will rid the world of so many useless aris 
tocrats and make America really, as well 
as in vame, ‘the land of the free.’ UP 
WITH THE RED FLAG AND DOWN 
WITH ARISTOCRACY.” 


Joseph N. Glenn writes an appeal in be- 
half of miners in Braidwood, IlI., in which 
he defends with no little bitterness the Mol- 
lie Maguire murderers of Pennsylvania: 


‘*T appeal, and they oe you, as free 
men, to sustain them in their struggle 
against the same tyrannical and viciuus 
masters by whose prearranged and damna- 
ble machinations the noble and heroic de- 
fenders of outraged labor, the so-called 
Mollie Maguires, were offered up on the 
scaffold, to satiate the horrible and un- 
natural malice of the moneyed oligarchy of 
Pennsylvania.” 


Such language is infamous enough. 

The following about our citizen militia 
is editorial, and indicates clearly enough 
that the Socialistic Labor Party is expect- 
ing a conflict of arms: 


‘‘Let it be consoling to these fledgling 
warriors to know, however, that the Sucial- 
istic element does not count many thou- 
sands, so that their oppositiun may be 
easily overcome. There is, however, (as 
rumor hath it), an overwhelming host be- 
hind them, shadowy and formless at_pres- 
ent, but terrible in numbers. It is darkly 
hinted at, too, that, as that host will take 
shape, the military companies will lose 
their extended proportions; their lines 
melting into the masses opposed to them, 
But, then, Dame Rumor is a loose-tongued 
feminine; so it may be she is rely 
‘blowing.’ Nous verrons” 


And this from a labor song directed 
against The Tribune and published with 
editorial approval: 

“ Whitelaw Red had best beware 
Hurrah! 
Or the workingman will make him stare 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
Let Whitelaw Reid and his pals but dare 
The freeman’s right to vote to impair, 
And their Gatling gun and sabers bare 
Will neither save their hides nor hair. 
Yor the voter’s right our arms we'll bare, 
And knives will flash in the angry air! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 


When, as it often does, this paper denies 
all intention of violence, it yet has a res- 
ervation which is larger than its denial. 
‘““We are,” it says, ‘‘a numerous body, 
however, and have the elemeat of disturb- 
ance among us—want. We may yet make 
a devil of a rumpus. 

The preceding extracts are all from the 
number for June ist. From the number 
for June 8tha single editorial paragraph 
will suffice. A crowd of Toledo laborers 
asked that the street commissioners be di- 
rected to give them employment. The 
authorities had not at last accounts been 
able to take the action requested; where- 
upon the editor first threatens general 
assassination, and then, to disguise a little 
his threat, calls assassins idiots. 


‘‘No action of relief taken. There is in 
the above few words the death of °a whole 
army of emperors. Do you imagive that 
these men of Toledo and others in kindred 
circumstances will remain satisfied with 
spilling a few drops of unavailing ink? 
Do not be deceived. It would be well, 
too, for the hirelings of the press not to 
count too much on expressed horror and 
pitiful exclamations of solicitude over the 
condition of the old man peppered by bird- 
shot in Berlin. The condition of things in 
Germany is bad enough; but that is hardly 
our funeral. Whatif the old fellow dces 
‘fc to his long home through exasperation? 

e has sent many a one there before him. 
Come, let us look to home. Money spent 
in sending yelps of condolence to the royal 
palace at Berlin from our chief magistrate 
isabadinvestment. It might be put tos 
more needed purpose. What has gnawing 
hunger got to do with wounded empefors? 
Our nation is hungry. We have no money 
to spend on shot emperors, or yet to soothe 
the feelings of their gilded relatives. They 
are not dying of want, Our people are. 
Ho! soun e tocsin of alarm! there is 


starvation in the citfesof America while 





the of. our, rulers. go over the 
water, wees. over_& wounded king. 
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«Phe suppression of Socialism ? Not that 
is it that is calléd for. Suppression, did 
you say? The advance of Socialism you 
mean. All the government agencies of 
Christendom cimnot suppress Socialism. 
Not even the assassins can do that—the id- 
jots and sons of madmen !” 

We give these extracts that the public, 
which would never see the organs of this 
party, may know what spirit is abroad 
among them, sending out its professed 
agitators everywhere and organizing its 
«gections ” in our manufacturing and rail- 
road towns. Should such threats ever be 
carried out, law will have some duties to 
perform; but before that time shall come 
statesmanship and Christianity have very 
serious duties in the case. 

en 


‘“‘A RELIGIOUS PRIVATEER.” 


Tue bishops of the Church of England 
have taken alarm. Not at the prospect of 
having Bishop Colenso among them at the 
Lambeth Conference, nor at the severe 
jokes and criticisms of Zhe Church Times. 
There have been no fresh instances of the 
violation of parish churchyards on the 
part of Non-conformists, and the specter of 
disestablishment has not assumed a new 
and more threatening shape. Mr. Tooth 
is in the East, Lord Penzance threatens 
Edwards and others with the Regulation 
Act, and there are no indications of an im- 
mediate outbreak of the auricular confes- 
sion fever. The Church is going neither 
to the ritualists nor to the dogs—of the 
Liberationists; and yet the bishops are 
alarmed. They whose necks are clothed 
with ecclesiastical thunder are afraid as 
grasshoppers. What is the trouble? 

A scbism has broken out. A what? A 
schism has broken out. What is a schism? 
A schism is the rending of the body of 
Christ. Reason enough for alarm in this. 
But what are the particulars? The Bishop 
of St. Albans has reported them from com- 
mittee to the Upper House of the ‘Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, and their lordships 
have gravely deliberated upon the subject. 
It had previously engaged the attention of 
a number of bishops, in private confer- 
ence, and the Bishops of St. Albans and 
Chichester had warned their flocks of the 
mischievous intruder. 

The schism which is alarming the En- 
glish bishops is that which ‘‘ My Lord” 
Bishop Tozer scevted in New York, in 
1874, when he distracted Africa by his 
absence and honored America by his 
presence. The London Guardian, which 
gives a “‘ leader” to it, says it is known as 
the ‘‘Cumminsite schism,” and describes 
it as an “ unbappy sect.” This ‘unhappy 
sect,” according to the report of the Bishop 
of St. Albans to Convocation, is ‘‘assum- 
ing very considerable proportions in one or 
two places,” The report continues: 

“Tn one parish in my diocese, with a pop- 
ulation of between four and five thousand, 
augmented at times by a large number of 
strangers; and in one place in the Diocese 
of Chichester, having a population of three 
.or four thousand, it is becoming regularly 
constituted, and acts are done which ap- 
pear in the sight of the people of those 
places to be regular and authorized action. 
Bishop Gregg, who cailed himself a bishop 
of this Church in Great Britain and Jre- 
land, has established a church at Southend 
18 advertising covfirmations and attracting 
great numbers of people to his church.” 

‘“‘T cannot describe,” groaned the Bish- 
op, ‘‘the mischief he is doing in South- 
end.” He ‘gives out that the reason of 
his secession from the Church is the in- 
Crease of ritualistic practices in it, which 
has so alienated the mind of many persons 
that they look out for and find in hima 
person who represents their moderate 
views.” It is clear enough, from the re- 
port of the debate which followed, that it 
was not the state of things in the Church 
which caused the bishops so much uneasi- 
ness; but the fact that parishioners were 
being drawn off into another body, calling 
itself the ‘‘ Reformed Episcopal Church.” 
Something must ‘be done, they agreed, to 
Save the “ignorant and unwary” from be- 
ing deluded by the advertisements of “ this 
Dr. Gregg.” The Bishops of St. Albans 
and Chichester had issued letters to their 
flocks to prevent them from being mislead. 
The latter had used very vigorous lan- 
Suage, which even Dr. Gregg must have 
read with dismay. But all this had not 
been enough. Convocation must order 
something further. The Bishop of Oxford 








was sure difficulty must soon arise ‘‘ from 
the ministers of this so-called Reformed 
Episcopal Church of England assuming 
the character of clergymen of the Church 
of England. Suppose, for instance, that 
one of these persons should solemnize a 
marriage in one of ourchurches. That 
would involve the question whether it was 
alegal marriage orno. Other questions of 
a similar nature might arise, and he 
thought that the Church had a right 
to call on the bishops to do some- 
thing that would prevent this mischief 
arising.” The first thing to be done 
was, of course, to ascertain how Dr. Gregg 
came by the title of bisbop. Inquiry 
brought out all the facts concerning the 
rise of the denomination in America, and 
the Bishop of Winchester was constrained 
to say that Dr. Gregg had no doubt been 
episcopally ordained. The question was 
whetber his ordination was canonical. 
When the bishops reached this point they 
decided that they could not wisely go on 
until further investigation be made. Soa 
committee was appointed to consider and 
report upon the question whether there was 
any flaw in Dr. Gregg’s episcopal title. 
In the meantime everybody is in suspense, 
waiting with bated breath the report of 
the committee. And then what lies be- 


yond! Tremble, Bishop Gregg, for 
you do not know. Convocation is 
stirred, almost excited, and it has 


promised to do something. “If your 
schism,” it says to you, ‘‘is not willful 
and sinful, then no schism ever was.” 
The Guardian tells you that you are 
‘a sort of religious privateer”; and 
ought you not to expect, therefore, to meet 
the dreadful fate of a pirate? You have 
made it your business “‘ to disturb, harass, 
and divide” parishes in a state of peace, 
and to carry off your booty in broad day 
and in a public manner. You have per- 
petrated an ‘‘arrant fraud” on the people 
of England, and, to crown all your base 
acts, have provoked into undue activity the 
Upper House of the Convocation of Can- 
terbury. What have you to say, Thomas 
Huband Gregg, in defense of yourself? 


Editorial Notes. 


BEFORE the meeting of the Pittsburgh Gen- 
eral Assembly The Evangelist and The Herald 
and Presbyter had suggested that the elec- 
tion of moderator had oscillated long enough 
between Old School and New, and they sug- 
gested that it would be a good plan to elect a 
missionary like Dr. Jessup moderator, or some 
other man not related to either wing. These 
papers, which did not know or perhaps knew 
toe well what was in the wind, were severely 
rebuked for thus interfering with the freedom 
of the Assembly. But we should like to know 
how much less an evil it was that circulars 
were freely distributed and influences applied 
before the election in behalf of the candidate 
chosen. We do not object to the circulars at 
all, nor to the wirepulling particularly. It 
was all legitimate. But there is much more 
danger of what is ill: gitimate and evil if pub- 
lic discussion is forbidden and perfect freedom 
allowed for any secret plottings, Those two pa- 
ers advised well, and we trust that Zhe Presbyte- 
rian and The Presbyterian Banner will give the 
same advice next year. 








WE do not at 9)l suppose that the action 
of the United Presbyterians of Scotland in 


_ modifying the terms of subscription to the 


Standards is likely to be followed by similar 
action in detail by other Presbyterian bodies. 
Indeed, we are astonished that this one has 
done 80 much. What we may expect next is, 
what no one body will have courage to do 
by itself all may find courage to do together 

There is another Pan-Presbyterian Council 
coming off by and by here in Philadelphia—the 
worst place on the planet for it—and there will 
probably be reported a draft for a Consensus of 
the Reformed Faith. Of course, it will not be 
offered asa substitute for the time honored, re- 
vered, and unchangeable Westminster Confes- 
sion, not in the least; but as an expression of 
the faith of the Church, in view of the new and 
different foes against which it has to fight. It 
will express the Calvivistic faith as against Ma- 
terialism, or Pantheism, or Naturalism, or Athe- 
ism, and not against Romanism or Armioian- 
ism. That is, it will be chiefly Evangelical in 
ite character, having a broad basis, on which 
pretty nearly all Evangelical Christians can 
stand; and, this being adop and pted as 
the creed of Presbyterians, the old Standard, 
with many most respectfal obeisances made to it, 
will be politely bowed out of life, and the peo- 
ple will be shouting ‘Long live the king’? to 


bade 





THE INDEPENDENT 








the new Confession, without noticing that the 
old king is dead. Professor Cairns declares he 
longs for such a new statement of faith, and 
the whole Synod cheers him. Our own Presby- 
terian papers are beginning to say the same. 
We hope they will stick to it. It has got to 
come, and it will be a pretty radical cutting 
down ef the old document. : 





AND now what can we say about the convic- 
tion for heresy (or is it the acquittal?) of the 
Rev. Fergus Ferguson? The United Presby- 
terian Synod of Scotland found him guilty on 
all or nearly all the counts against him, and 
they set to work, knowing him to be a sweet, 
Christian man, who was wanted in the Cburch, 
to let him off just as easily as possible. Bufore 
making out its formal decision, it sent a com- 
mittee to confer with him. They found him 
s'ck—for he is not a strong man physically, 
nor a quarrelsome one; and they were very 
ready to accept at their full measuie any ex- 
plavations which he made, and they decided 
that his standing in the Church was unim- 
paired, but that he should be warned and cau- 
tioned as to the danger of using unguarded 
language. This reproof, however, he was not 
to receive before the bar of the Synod, but 
privately. And so that is all that the only 
successful trial for heresy has amounted to. 
In the Free Synod Prof. Robertson Smith is 
triumphantly acquitted, and resumes the du- 
ties of his professorship. 





We do not careto reply to the soft, pussy- 
cat talk of The Interior about ‘ Revision” 
in the United Presbyterian Synod. The 
Synod, it purrs, did not mean revision at all. 
Oh! no. It has not shortened the Standards 
at all. In fact, it has lengthened them ; and it 
bever thought of making any changes. And 
then The Interior sticks out a claw: ‘‘We 
hope the time will come when we shall have a 
brief Pan-Presbyterian expression of catholic 
faith.”? (Asif what is catholic could be Pres- 
byterian.) But it instantly withdraws it, and 
purrs more softly than ever: “ but it will not 
be done by disowntng or eviscerating the 
Standards we now have.” That this U. P. 
Synod thought it was doing something more 
serious than merely uttering some explanations 
to satisfy unreasonable fault-finders, like our- 
selves, T'he Interior may learn from its own 
first editorial column, in which is quoted in 
part Prof. Cairns’s expression of the deep re- 
sponsibility under which they rested, being 
the first Presbyterian body which has, since 
1643, had occasion carefully to go over the 
whole Confession and adopt such a Statement 
as should relieve it of the charges of false doc- 
trine. Whata pity itis that the Presbyterian 
Church should be held bound to teach so much 
more than ‘ao expression of catholic faith.” 
Of course, the modifying statement adopted 
only rubs off a few of the rougher edges of 
the old Calvinism, and, as stated by Prof. 
Cairns, we believe, and quoted by The Interior, 
“the great system of truth held in common 
by all the Evangelical churches remained un- 
changed and untouched.” 





Yur Methodist Advocate of Atlanta affects 
surprise at the treatment the Southern General 
Conference gave to Bishop Haven, It says: 

“Bishop Haven was not introduced to the 

General Cooference, nor invited to the plat- 
form, nor within the bar, nor into the room. He 
reached home iu time to witness the introduc- 
tion of the fraternal delegates of the African 
M. E. Church aod bear their addre-ses, and 
called again at the conference-room on Friday, 
in response toa callat his rooms by Dr. Sar- 
geant, who afterward dined with him. Two or 
three delegates came to the door to speak with 
him; but, unfortunately for the memory of 
some on the episcopal bench who had enjoyed 
the courtesies of Bishop Haven in the North, 
be had been eo far forgotten as not to be re- 
membered, It is strange how the different 
shores of the Potomae affect the question of 
practical fraternity.” 
Remembering the horror which The Advocate 
itself recently manifested in speaking of an 
alleged ‘“‘extreme amalgamationist’’ in the 
North, we cannot but regard it as singular 
that it should be surprised that Bishop Haven, 
whom everybody in the South believes to hold 
very advanced views, should have been 
slighted by the General Conferance of the 
Church, South. 


THE Protestants in some of the manufactur- 
ing towns in Conhecticut are complaining that 
the Catbolics, through their control in school- 
boards, are in effect turning the public school 
into an {jnstrumentality for the propagation of 
their peculltar religious faith, at the expense of 
the general public. In Waterbury, one of the 
most thriving manufacturing towns in the 
state, a Catholic priest is a member of the 
school-board ; and distinctively Roman Cath- 
olic schools, in which all the teachers and all 
the children are Catholics, and in which Ca- 
tholicism is taught as a part of school instruc- 
tien, are estabiisked and conducted by this 
board. The same fact is said to exist in other 
manufacturing towns of the state. This, of 
course, is offensive to Protestants and ought 
to be to all. good citizens, It presents the 
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avomaly of a public school, suppor'ed by gen- 


eral taxation, yet practically belonging to and 
managed in the ieterests of a religious sect, 
Bad and anti-American as it is, we do net see 
that those Protestants who insist that the pub- 
lic school shall be both religious and Protest 
ant in its character eaw reasonably object to 
it where the Catholies have the majority, It 
is simply applying their own principle ia sup- 
port of Catholicism ; and, if the prineiple is a 
good one at all, it is just as good when a Cath- 
olic applies it as it is when applied by the 
Protestant. We object to it, no matter who 
applies it. It is no better in the bands of 
Protestants than in those of Catholics, The 
public school should not be worked in the in- 
terests of either, but in those of the general 
community,irrespectively of the peculiar tenets 
of any religious sect; and then no seet will 
have any just cause of complaint. 





Tue Potter Committee last week examined 
Judge Levissee, who was one of the Republic- 
an electors of Louisiana. The object of the 
Democrats was to discredit the certificate of 
the electoral votes of that state cast for 
Rutherford B. Hayes, by showing that his 
name had been forged in the certificate that 
was used in counting the electoral votes. In 
this they made a signal failure, since the wit- 
ness swore explicitly that he signed his own 
name to that certificate; and that certificate 
was the one opened by the President of the 
Senate and was considered by the Electoral 
Commission in deciding the question relating 
to the vote of Louisiana, That disposed of 
this item of the Democratic case, The testi- 
mony of Judge Levissee in regard to the efforts 
of the Democrats to bribe him either to de- 
cline the electoral office altogether or to pive 
his vote for Tilden tella the same story which 
he told before the Senate Committee more 
than a year ago. Mr. MacMahon conducted 
the examination and exercised his utmost in- 
genuity to embarrass the witness and break 
down his evidence upon this point. The facts 
in the case are not new, having been told un- 
der oath before ; yet their rebeareal will bring 
them fresh to the attention ofthe public, It is 
a fact that the friends of Mr, Tilden attempted 
to get him into the Presidency by bribery, and 
that somebody, if not Mr. Tilden, stood ready 
to furnish the money. We should not be sur- 
prised if some of these Democrats were among 
the loudest of the “ fraud’ shriekers, 





ALEXANDER H. StePpuHENs, being sharply 
attacked by the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, on 
account of his course ia Congress with respect 
to the Potter resolution, makes the attack an 
occasion for giving The Chronicle and the 
whole Democratic party, including Mr. Potter 
himself, some very sensible views on this sub- 
ject. The two salient points of the reply are 
these: first, it was unfair and impolitic for 
the majority of the House of Representatives 
to force through a resolution which contem- 
plated only a one-sided and partisan investiga- 
tion, especially as the Republicans were en- 
tirely willing to have an investigation, provid- 
ed it was so comprehensive as to embrace the 
whole question of the last Presidential elec- 
tion; and, secondly, it was revolutionary to 
institute an investigation with a view of oust- 
ing President Hayes from office, and putting 
Mr. Tilden in his place, which Mr, Stephens 
then regarded as the real object of the move- 
ment, especially as the leaders and agitators 
utterly declined to make any disclaimer on this 
point. The Democrats are already discover- 
ing that the views of Mr. Stephens are those 
which represent the general*sentiment of the 
people. The truth 1s, they made an egregious 
blunder, io the party sense. 

TuE Chicago Times (Dem.) says in regard to 
the President’s title to his office; ‘‘The Pres- 
ident is a co-ordinate part of the Constitution, 
irresponsible to and independent of both the 
judicial andthe legislative parts, He is neither 
personally nor officially amenable to any tri- 
bunal save that of impeachment. His title 
cannot bé questioned in the courts by any kind 
or method of judictal proceeding; for, if so, 
the judiciary could take jurisdiction of the 
Executive, and would be not a co-ordinate 
part, but the supreme part of the Constitution, 
So, too, of the legislative part.”” The Times is 
right and wrong—right in regarding the Pres- 
ident as a co-ordinate part of the General Gov. 
ernment, and wrong in the inference that his 
title to the office does not admit of judicial 
consideration and determination in a proper 
proceeding before a court of justice, to be pro- 
vided for by law, The Constitution provides 
for the office and for the manner in which the 
title thereto shall be vested in any given per- 
son, Whether the incumbent is entitled to the 
office is, hence, a constitutional question. 
The Constitution further provides that ‘‘the 
judicial power of the United States shall ex- 
tend to all cases in law and equity arising 
under this Constitution,’’ and that Congress 
shall have power “to make all laws. which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
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execution” this judicial power. A law enacted 
by Congress establisoing @ court to cor sider 
and determine the validity of the Presideot’s 
title, in a proper suit brought for this purpose, 
is clearly withio this graot of power, aod the 
question to be considered is as clearly one 
arising under the Constitution. We are iu 
favor of suck a law, and eee ve reasou why the 
title to the Presidency shuuld be excluded 
from the jadieial power of the Uolted Sates, 
made operative through the medium of levis- 
lation. If thie were what the Dewocrats are 
proposing in regerd to Presideat Hayes, we 
should pot bave toe sligotest objection to it. 
Tul-, bowever, is pot their plano. Woat they 
have io view i+ @ legislative coup d'élat through 
the action of Coogress, and this is to the last 
degree revolatiouary. The Times is opposed 
to their mad scheme, and in this respect is 
wholly right. 





Mr. Fexnanpo Woop, of this city, the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means and presumptively the leader of his 
party in the House of Representatives, last 
week came to gri.f in respect to bis pew Tariff 
Bill. Tne vote striking out the enacting claure, 
and thereby killing tbe bill, was 134 yeas agaivet 
12l nays. The yeas consisted of 115 Republic- 
an and 19 Democratic votes; and of the nays 
114 were Democratic and 7 were Republican. 
This settles the question that the Forty fifth 
Congress will not make any radical change in 
our tariff legislation ; certainly vo such change 
as that proposed in the Wood bill. There are 
imperfections iu the present law, which might 
be corrected to advantage ; and, bad Mr. 
Wood contented himself with suitable modifi- 
cations of the law, he would most likely uave 
carried the House with him. This, however, 
was vot sufficient for his ambition ; and, bence, 
he made a total failure. Perceiviog the coming 
doom of his scheme, be end-avored to have all 
action on the subject postponed until the next 
sestion of Congress ; but the House preferred 
to kill the bill outright and consign Mr. 
Wood's labors to the waste-basket, We have 
po doubt that this is the best disposition that 
could be made of it, and bope that the Income 
Tax Bill will share the eame fate. 


WuHo wants the “ dollar of the fathers?” No- 
body answers ; and yet Secretary Sherman has 
nearly six millions of them, coined since the 
passage of the Silver Law (an amount almost 
equal to the total eoinage of silver dollars 
from 1793 to 1877), which he would be glad to 
get out of the Treasury and keep out in active 
circulation amovg the people. In California 
the new dollar is treated simply as a subsidiary 
coin, and there is no demand for it. The banks 
will not take it except as a special deposit. If 
paid out at the great centers of trade, the im- 
porters immediately return it back to the Treas- 
ury in the payment of customs duties. The 
‘dollar of the fathers” is not a success 80 far, 
except in the rapidity of ite coinage under the 
coercion cf law. It is decidedly an un- 
popular dollar. If anybody can tell Secretary 
Sherman how he can get itinto general circula- 
tion and keep it there, be will render the Secre- 
tary atimely favor. This is precisely what he 
has not yet been able to do, though he bas tried 
several experiments. 


Mr. JawEs GORDON KENNETT, the proprie- 
tor of the New York Herald, who nearly two 
years since fought a duc! with Mr. May, in the 
State of Maryland, and theo immediately fled 
from the country, gives notice, iu a letter pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Sun, that he expects to 
returo to the United States about the middle 
of next Jnly. He adds: ‘‘If public opinion 
deems it just that [ should suffer legal penal- 
ties, lam perfectly willing to bow to that de- 
cision and submit to the laws of the land. I 
did send a challenge to Mr. My, which was ac- 
cepted by bim.” The laws of this state muke 
duelling murder when death evsurs, ard pro- 
vide for 1mpri-oome .t in the sta‘e-prison fur a 
term vot exceediug ten yeirs when nei ber 
party is killed, They also provide tnat when 
any inbabitant of the state leaves it for the 
purpose of giving or receiving a challenge to 
to fight a duel, or shall give or receive such a 
chalienge, and shall then fight a duel else- 
where, ‘“‘he shall be deemed as guilty. and 
shall be subject to the like povishment as 
if the offense had been committed in this 
state.’ It is, moreover, made the duty of the 
attorney-general of the state to see to it that 
such offenders are prosecuted and brought to 
justice. Tois is *‘ public opinion’’ in the State of 
New York, as exprcesed by legal statutes ; and, 
whatever may be “ public opinion’? in Mary- 
laod, against whose laws Mr, Bennett and all 
the other parties concerned have offended, we 
trust that, if he makes his appearance in this 
city or elsewhere in the state, the law will 
promptly take him in hand and punish him for 
his violation tnereof. He says that he is * per- 
fectly willing’ to submit to the penalty. We 
hope that he will be put to the test, and illus- 
trate the majesty and impartiality of the law. 


In this country the atsurance of peace be 
between Eogland and Russia and the assem 





bly of the Congress bas predaced no excite- 
ment; bas been thought, indeed, hardly wor- 
tby of a notice. It was geverally supposed that, 
of course, there would be no fighting, because 
neither nation wished to fight;and the only 
thought bas been that of amusement to see 
how successfully the wily Lord Beacousfield 
hes scored bis point and made Russia be the 
first to seem to yield. He has achieved nothing 
wortoy ; but be has made a five Ggure, be bas 
epenta few millions, he bas brought Indian 
troops into the Mediterranean, be bas humiliated 
the Liberals and most of all Mr, Gladstone, 
snd bas proved himself a good chese-player. 
It is all very foe; butitis not stateemansbip, 
aod we are eurprised to see this showman sup- 
ported by the British people inthe parade be 
has made. It is not a wise amusement for 
rulers to diive as pear as they dare to the brink 
of a war. 


A curious Negro bymn which we lately 
printed bas attracted the attention of a number 
of our readers, who are surprised to learn how 
wide a currency it bas gained. One writes as 
follows : 


“Among the specimens of Negro songs is 
one that awakens memories of the past. An 
aged aunt of my mother, a native of the town 
of North Hempstead, L. 1., would sometimes, 
for the amusement of her young relatives aud 
at our request, eing us the lives I give below 
I have never ecen them in print, pever heard 
of them anywhere else; but they are evideut- 
ly a version of the piece beginning 

* De very frst blessing Sister Mary had.’ 
Perbaps she learned them of some of the Negro 
slaves which were in ber father’s family. 

“I give only the first verse in full; the 
others in an abbreviated form : 

“* The first good gift that Mary had, 
It was the gift of one, 
To think that her Son Jesus 
Was the Father's only Son. 


° ° ° *‘oftwo, ... 
Had read the Scriptures through, 


‘ . ° ‘of three, ... 
Could make the blind to see. 


. . ° ‘of four, ... 
Did preach among the poor. 

° “i . ‘of five, . . 6 
Could make the dead revive. 


° ° e ‘ofsix, ... 
Had Heaven already fixed. 


‘of seven, ... 


. . . 
This | have forgotten. 
° ° ° ‘of eight, ... 
Could make lame all straight. 
° ° ° ‘of mine, ... 
Could turn water into wine.’ 
“ The other lines I cannot remember.” 


Our correspondent is in error, as is explained 
in the followivg note: 


** MoRRISTOWN, N. J., May 30th, 1578, 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“In the article entitled ‘Some Genuine 
Negro Songs,’ in your paper of May 9h, the 
author quotes one called ‘ The Twelve Bless- 
ings.’ I wonder whether she or you know 
that this isa variation upon an old English 
Christmas Caro), beginning : 

“ The first good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of 
one, 

To see her own Son Jesus to suck at her breast- 

bone; 

To suck at her breast-bone, good man, and blessed 

sbali he be 

Through Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the One 

United Three.” 

‘*How did this ever stray down tothe Ne- 

groes of Louisiana ? 
‘Your respectfully, 
“H. H. Houpicg.”’ 





+»+eA decision of importance for the prot ec- 
tion of tue people against the improper use of 
the matls has just been rendered by the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, in an opinion delivered by Mr. 
Justice Field, This was a case in which a man 
had been convicted of illegally sending circu- 
lars of lot:ertes tprough the mails, and had de- 
feud: d bimself on the ground that the law was 
uucoustitutional, Toe decision is most clear 
that the law is constitutional. Sealed letters 
and packages, says Mr, Justice Field, cam be 
opened only wader warrant issued upon oath ; 
but circulars and other packages left open may 
be examined, if there be any reason to suspect 
anything illegal about them, and the evidence 
thus obtained may be used. This applies as 
well to the abuse of the mails for indecent or 
scurrilous purposes as for lotteries, 


.... The debt paying mania is abroad in the 
churches hereavouts, and it:is the happiest 
craze we have ever seen. Outsiders look on 
and pity the poor people whom fanaticism is 
compelling to assume burdens they cau hardly 
struggle under; but those who assume them, 
we notice, can hardly contain themselves for 
joy. Wehave known many churches broken 
up, or nearly so, byadebt ; but never one by 
payiog it. Debt-paying isthe sure beginning 
of temporal and spiritual prosperity. Dr. 
Robiuson’s Memorial Presbyterian Church has 
just paid up the last cent of its debt, being the 





first of the churches hereabouts where Mr. 
Mr. Kimball labored with which the time al. 
lotted has expired. It isa very happy church. 

.+.»There were two beautifal poems read at 
the Phillips Academy celebration last week: 
one which we publish, by Miss Phelps, whom 
an utterly bad rule forbade to be a graduate ; 
and the other by Oliver Wendell Holmes, of 
whom we mey only sey that he has no occa- 
sion to remember his brief connection with the 
Academy with any pleasure, He waea bright, 
beautiful, rosy-faced boy when at school in 
Andover; and on one conspicuous and un- 
pleasant occasion proved bis pluck in a way 
that he could not forget, and which makes his 
preseot relation to the institution the more 
generous. We elsewhere give a brief account 
of this very pleasant occasion. 

....-Senator Blaine in the Senate not long 
since declared that the British Government had 
neglected to fulfill that part of the Washington 
Treaty which requires the Government to co- 
operate with the United States in inviting other 
nations to adopt the three rules prescribing the 
duties of neutral governments as set forth 
in the sixth articleof the treaty. If this be so, 
the omission isa very serious one ; and whether 
it isso or not the Senator proposes positively 
to ascertain by asking the President to commu- 
nicate to the Senate all the correspondence be- 
tween the two governments on the subject. 
The Senate passed his resolution to this effect. 


....One thing we fall to understand about 
the last General Assembly, and that is why it 
treated so cavalierly the Aposties’ Creed. A 
motion to expunge one clause from it nearly 
carried a majority vote, and that, too, ina body 
of men in which the vastly less aucient, ecu- 
menical and authoritative Westminster Con- 
fession, though far more miuute and elaborate, 
could not have been altered by a letter without 
stirring up a terrible commotion. It is strange, 
especially considering, further, that every good 
Presbyterian is under obligation to have his 
children commit to memory the Apostles’ 
Creed, and no other. 


...-The Scotch United Presbyterians are a 
long way behind their American brethren in 
loyalty to the Standards of the Church in mat- 
ters of theology ; but along way ahead of them 
in what the Standards make matters of morals, 
Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is for- 
bidden in the Confession of Faith, and in Scot- 
land last mon.h it was unanimously decided by 
the Synod that Mr. Steel, having married bis 
deceased wife’s sister, was properly suspended 
from churcbmembersbhip. Jn America we 
make such an offender moderator of General 
Assembly. 

.---It is sald, and the Gashmu that says it 
is The Primitive Christian, that a colored Bap- 
sist minister in Georgia recently immersed 
eighty-nine adults in twenty-six and a half 
minutes, and it was performed without inde- 
cent haste. At this rate he could have im- 
mersed one hundred and ninety-five in one 
hour, and sixteen administrators could have 
immersed over three thousand in one hour, 
The point is evident, The Day of Pentecost, 
you know. 

...-Dr. J, D. Fulton had better allow his 
corpse to stay buried, It is not pleasaut to 
have it reported that the editor of The Hram- 
iner and Chronicle calls him a ‘ calumniater of 
his brethren,’’ while The Baptist Weekly de- 
clares him a liar and presents the proof. The 
Baptist Home Missionary Society has dropped 
him from its board of managers; and he has 
revived under its old name a paper which he 
sold out two or three years ago to another 
journal. 


...»Mr. Charles Francis Adams thinks that 
General Grant will be the next Republican 
candidate for the Presidency, and, iu the event 
of his election, he becomes a prophet as to the 
result, saying: “I have no doubt that he will 
assume or be invested with a military dictator- 
ship, gnd then good-bye to all our Republican 
institutions.’’ The fossil statesman, who has 
already lived too long for his fame, has taken 
up the réle of an alarmist. 


.... Union Park Church, Chicago, will doubt- 
less survive the loss of its pastor, Dr. D. N. 
Vandever, who resigns his pastorate because 
his people find it necessary to reduce his salary 
in these hard times from $5,000 to $4,000. We 
know pastors hereabouts who gladly throw off 
a much larger proportion of their salary, in or- 
der to help their churches through a long and 
hard struggle. 

...It is getting to bea nuisance this con- 
temptuous or abusive treatment of each other 
of two such able palxontologists as Prof. QO: 
C. Marsh and Mr. E. D. Cope. _ If they were in 
the same church, there would be church action 
required very speedily ; and we would like to 
know if there is no scientific body in the coun- 
try which is competent to mediate between 
them. 


....A correspondent of The Pilot has dis- 
covered that an Irishman was one of the col- 
ovists left by Columbus at San Domingo in 
1492. His name is given by Navarette as 





“Guillermo Ires: natural de Galney, en 
Irlanda.”’ - It is not strange that the ubiquitous 
Irishman was in the company, nor that he got 
killed in a fight before Columbus returned in 
1498. 

...-Every Presbyterian seems to be as de- 
lighted as surprised at the unexpected trans 
fer of the whole work among the Freedmen 
from the Board of Home Missions to the Com- 
mittee en Missions among the Freedmen. A 
portion of the work had been transferred to 
the Board without its desire, and it was glad 
enough to have it restored to the Committee, 


.«». Whether the Republicans shall hold a 
state convention this fall to nominate a candi- 
date for the Court of Appeals or leave the 
nomination to the state committee is a ques- 
tion which the Conkling men are now consider- 
ing. The general feellug of the party is in 
favor of a convention, and this is a sufficient 
reason why one should be held. 


...-There is an effort being made in Con- 
grees to re-establish the molety system, which 
was abolished some four years ago; and 
against the effort the Chamber of Commerce 
of this city bas recently made an earnest pro- 
test. This Congress has already given the 
country yuite enough bad legislation, without 
adding this item to the list. 


...».Blshop McCoskry’s withdrawal of his 
resignation of the bishopric of Michigan, fol- 
lowed by his resignation of the office of bishop, 
which includes that of the priesthood as well, 
can be understood only as a confession of the 
truth of the charges raised against him. We 
would say no more and wish we could say 
less. 


-...We thought we read the cry of many a 
church in debt in the following wail of the 
publisher of the N. Y. Weekly Witness: 

‘*] have tried to conduct this Witness en- 
terprice on the faith principle of Rev. George 
Miller and Dr. Cullis ; but, perhaps owing to 
weak faith or to mixing the credit principle with 
it, my experience has not been like theirs.” 


--+.The sum and substance of what Con- 
gress has done on the financial question is to 
pass the Silver Law and forbid any further re- 
tirement of legal-tender notes. Both measures 
are unwise, and both leave the question in 
such a shape that further legislation will ere 
long become imperatively necessary. 


.-.. The Republicans of Indiana, in their state 
convention of last week, beartily endorsed fhe 
President, and pledged themselves to sustain 
him against all the revolutionary schemes of 
the Democrats. The Potter resolution is hay- 
ing a decidedly stimulating and unifyivg effect 
upon the Republican party. 


...-Senator Stanley Matthews will not help 
himself at all by standing on his senatorial 
dignity and refusing to answer a summons to 
appear before the Potter Investigating Com- 
mittee. We care a great deal moreto get at 
the exact truth about what he has done than 
we do about his dignity. 

...-The majority of the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections are of the opinion 
that Corbin, and not Butler, is entitled to reprc- 
sent South Carolina in the Senate of the 
United States. We have uo doubt that this 
opinion is according to the law and the facts 
in the case. ; 

...-How slow the Presbyterian papers are in 
learning of the action of the United Presby- 
terlan Synod of Scotland in reference to re- 
vision of the Standards. The most alert ef 
them are just getting the news, or part of it, a 
fortnight after THe INDEPENDENT published a 
long account. 


....ln the second stanza of Miss Phelps’s 

poem on the first page please read 

‘* Faint as tho years in which we breathed” 
instead of 

* Faint as the grave in which we breathed,” 
which meaningless absurdity she never could 
have written. 

....-President Blanchard, of Wheaton Col- 
lege, at the meeting of the Illinois Congrega- 
tional Association, got angry with a man and hit 
him in the face with his fist. One had better be 
a Mason of the ten thousandth degree at once 
than such a mad odd fellow as Dr. Blanchard. 

....-The recent election in Oregon has re- 
sulted in giving the Democrats a majority in 
the next legislature on joint ballot; and this 
settles the question that Senator Mitchell will 
not be his own successor in the United States 
Senate. 

...-Phillips Brooks, Episcopalian, preaches 
the sermon at the installation of Mr. Car- 
ruthers as pastor of the Congregational church 
in Fairhaven, Conn. And why not? It is 
singular that it should be so remarkable. 

....The death of Judge Allen removes from 
the Court of Appeals of this state ore of its 
ablest members. He would in a few months 
have retired from the bench, by reason of age, 
being almost seventy years old. 

...-The next General Assembly goes to Sara- 
toga, because they could not get an invitation 
from anywhere; and so they selected a place 
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where there are hotels, if not Christian families 
enough. 

_..-The late Duchess of Agyll, sister of the 
Duke of Sutherland, was the motber of five 
sons and seven daughters. The English aris- 
tocracy are proud of having large families. 

_...We cannot learn that Mr. Bryant bas re- 
covered to any extent from the stroke, perhaps 
of apoplexy, from which he suffered nearly two 
weeks ago, and we suppose that his recovery is 

yery doubtful. 

...» We are very sorry to hear of the danger- 

ous illness of the venerable Dr. Charles Hodge, 
of Princeton. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known a = Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








PuRCHASE and use none but Dr. Price’s 
Special Flavoring Extracts, made from the 
fruit, containing their natural and delicate 


taste. 
a 


WALKING MADE EASY. 


Very few people can wear the present 
style of narrow-toed shoes with any com- 
fort, and no sensible person who has expe- 
rienced the ease of walking in a shoe made 
on the Macomber last will ever think of 
cramping their feet into any such uncom- 
fortuble quarters again. There is some- 
thing about the Macomber Shoe which 
seems to console the aggravated joints of 
that extremity of man, and gives him the 
ease and comfort that he has so long de- 
sired, 

The shoe is a very stylish one withal, and 
gives a good appearance to any foot. Mr. 
F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, is headquarters for this shoe; 
and our readers need only to map out the 
shape of the foot on paper and send it to 
his address, with the price of the shoe de- 
sired, to insure an almost sure fit. 








A NOBLE GIFT. 


A Summer Home at Ocean Port, New 
Jersey, has just been given to the Amer- 
ican Female Guardian Society, by Mr. 
John D. Wright, president of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
This generous gift is to be shared by the ben- 
eficiaries of the two associations. As the 
house is Jarge and unfurnished, donations 
of second-hand furniture are solicited, 
which will be received at 29 East 29th 
Street or will be sent for on notice. 

The Home Managers gratefully acknowl 
edge the following ‘‘ freewill offerings” : 

One parlor carpet, with liniug, and sixty-five yards 
of matting, for four rooms, from Mrs. Andrew 
Wright, per Mrs. Runk. 

Corticine for main hajl,and Venetian carpet for 
main stairs, gift of W. & J. Sioane, 649, 651, 655 
Broadway. 

Mrs. Journeay, one sofa and cover. 

Cash: Mrs. Thomas Jeremiah, $25; Mra, P. Donald, 


610; Miss Van Vorst, $5; a friend, per Mrs. J. A. Ben- 
nett, $5. 





SULPHUR VAPOR BATHS. 


THESE baths are becoming more popular 
With the public than either the Russian or 
Turkish baths, because of their almost in- 
stantaneous effect on rheumatism, gout, 
neuralgia, paralysis, and torpid condition 
of the liver and kidneys. Diseases of the 
skin are especially affected, and the pa- 
tient has only need sometimes of a few 
baths to effectually cure some dreaded 
eruptions on the body. The skin becomes 
soft and white and the general health is 
promoted to «a wonderful degree. Dr. 
Warren, 1288 Broadway, gives special at- 
tention to Russian, sulphur, fumigated, 
and all kinds of medicated and water 
baths, assisted by competent attendants. 





C. M. Mosrman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harness, Riding Saddles, 
Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No. 
128 Chambers Street, where they have the 
Most beautiful as well as the largest estab- 


lishment of the kind in this or any other 
country, 





Mensman’s Pe 

onized Beet Tonic is the 
ony, preparation ort beef containing its entire nu- 
the Ous properties. Itis not a mere stimulant, like 
fore racts of beef; but contains blood-making 
Is invahe rating and life-sustaining properties. 
there uable in all enfeebdled conditions, whether 
work, sult ef exhaustion, nervous prostration, over- 
ity San Lente disease; and in every form of debil- 
complaints. It is flendig nnd wolnree te ey 

le w the mos 

felicate stomach. CASWELL, HAZARD & CO. 


Oprietors, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


SreamBoatT officials can buy FLANNEL 
Suits of BaALpwin the Clothier, and have 


the regulation buttons put on the coats 
without extra charge. This will save the 
officers 20 to 30 per cent. We are glad to 
commend Baldwin to all our readers. 


rr 


Knox has been steadily extending his 
wholesale trade,until he has now agents for 
the sale of bis matchless Hats at all the 
prominent points throughout tbe country, 
thus maintaining bis position as The Hatter. 
He has introduced his Summer style of 
GzNTLEMEN’sS Harts, and gratifying selec- 
tions can be made in this City at No. 212 
Broadway and in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
His last production is decidedly a beauty. 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 





On Monday afternoon last the shooting 
exhibition of Dr, W. F. Carver took place 
atthe Quinnipiac range, near New Haven, 
Conn. The exhibition was most interest- 
ing, including selections from the folluw- 
ing wonderful feats: 

‘“*(1) Breaking 80 out of 100 glass balls 
thrown in the air; (2) his most wonderful 
shot, of breaking a glass ball thrown thirty 
feet in the air, purposely missing it the 
first and second shots, and breaking it the 
third shot before it reaches the ground, 
loading between shots; (3) shooting silver 
and nickel coins thrown in the air; (4) 
rapid shooting, breaking ten balls in twen- 
ty seconds; (5) shooting at balls thrown 
thirty yards distance straight at the shoot- 
er—no more difficult shot can be tried; 
(6) lightning double shot, breaking two 
glass balls thrown inthe air at the same 
time, making a double shot and loading 
the gun between shots; (7) breaking 1,000 
balls in eighty minutes.” 

The celebrated Wiuchester Repeating 
Rifle was used on the occasion. In fact, the 
exhibition ef this most wonderful shooting 
was presented for the first time in this 
country, and gratuitously, under the auspi- 
ces of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, of New Haven, who provided a 
special train to take the guests to the 
range. 





FLANDRAU & CO.’8 CARRIAGES. 





CARRIAGES long ago became in this city 
ove of those luxuries which are almost 
necessities, and, while poor articles are 
always dear, they are never more so than 
in this particular line of manufacture, in 
which New York has justly won pre-emi- 
nence. Of late years taste in design, beauty 
of finish, and lightness, with strength and 
ease of draught, have come to be regarded 
as essential. All these qualities are de- 
manded—not necessarily by the wealthy 
alone, but by all who desire either style or 
comfort, or both. The work of Messrs. A. 
8. Flandrau & Co., of Nos. 372 and 3874 
Broome Street, combines these excellences 
in a remarkable degree. Their effort has 
been to secure both elegance and strength, 
and their success has been such as to be 
rivaled by few makers. They have nowa 
great variety of new work of the latest and 
most approved designs, both American and 
foreign. Particularly worthy the attention 
of the buyer are their Paris styles in cab- 
riolets and Victorias, landaus and Paris 
styles of Broughams and T carts, and light 
and superbly finished fashionable carriages 
for town and eountry. They continue to 
make a specialty of the Flandrau road- 
wagon, which is well and favorably known 
all over the country. 





THE RIDER PUMP. 


OF all the various aids to civilization one 
of the most powerful is an abundant supply 
of pure water. John Wesley proclaimed 
this when he said that “cleanliness is next 
to godliness,” and without an abundance of 
water cleanliness is impossible. We are 
led to these reflections by having seen at 
the store of the manufacturers, Messrs. 
Cammeyer & Sayer, 93 Liberty Street, in 
this city, one of their ingenious and valu- 
able ‘‘Rider Compression — En- 
gines.” It is a wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism. It uses air as motive power, runs 
without noise, and pumps water at a cost 
which is almost absurd. The manufactur- 
ers informed us that they have about seven 
hundred of these pumps running, in every 
country in the world, the greater part, of 
course, being in the United States. They 
jay deserve to come into general use, 
or they combine, in a very pretty and con- 
venient form, the valuable qualities of 
safety, economy, efficiency, and simplicity, 
and we believe the time is not far distant 
when no country gentleman will think his 





- complete without a Rider Pumping 
ngine. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It bas been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several yeays ago THe INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THe INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs,” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for Tut INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 

ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had ut amy price. 

The “artist-proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express, The ordi- 
nary ‘“‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





DR. WARNER’S CELEBRATED 
HEALTH CORSET 
has met with wonderful success since its 
first introduction on the market, three years 
ago. This success is due ulone to the fact 
tbat it is a superior style of Corset, manu- 
factured in « superior manner. 

In addition to the Health Corset, they also 
make a Nursing Corset, which has been 
received with marked favor, as it bas every 
needed requisite for both comfort and con- 
venience. It contains the Skirt supporter 
and Pads, the same as the Health Corset, 
with the ingenious and simple attachment 
which renders it so desirable for the pur- 
pose required. 

The ‘‘ Flexible Hip Corset” is another 
style made by Messrs. Warner Bros., 
which is considered a great improvement 
over those of other manufacture, as in its 
peculiar construction the bones are war- 
ranted not to break over the hips, as they 
usualty do in those of other makes. To 
obviate the frequent breaking of the bones 
over the hip, manufacturers have sought to 
remedy the difficulties by using steels ora 
large number of heavy bones in the sides 
of the corset, making it stiff, uncomforta- 
ble, and unhealthy and generally failing to 
accomplish the object intended. 

These difficult'e; and objections are 
completely overcome by the Flexible Hip 
Corset, which is made upon entirely new 

rinciples, the bones over the hips passing 
like the ribs around the body. Ky this ar- 
rangement severe strain across the bones is 
avoided, so that it is impossible for the cor- 
set to break down over the hips. 

We invite tae attention of the trade to 
the line of corsets manufactured by War- 
ner Bros. ‘Their office and salesrooms are 
at No. 351 Broadway. 


coon re 
Dont suffer torture with a boot or shoe 
which does not conform to the shape of the 
foot. The Macomber Patent List is mod- 
eled after the foot, and shoes made on it 
must give comfort. F. Edwards, 166 and 
168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. He 





has the sole right for Kings County to 
manufacture these shoes. 
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BABY-CARRIAGES AND BABY- 
KILLERS. 


TueE Providence Journal says: ‘‘The 

time has come for the inevitable baby-car- 

riage. A generation ago these things were 

little more than baskets screwed on to axles 

without springs. Then came a protest, 

Origivally from physicians, against trun- 

dling the little ones over the pavements in 
vans which would rack the bones and addle 
the brains of the toughest man. Out of 
this discussion the modern baby-carriage 
was evolved, and, as at first constructed, 
was provided with real springs; and, if 
used with ordinary care, did not endanger 
life. Gradually the springs have given way 
to rigid strips of iron, imitating springs, 
leaving the carriage as unfit and dangerous 
as a wheelbarrow for the delicate mission 
of transporting an infant over rough cross- 
ings and along the average sidewalk. The 
baby’s tissues will not bear such jolting. 

Its brain is gelatinous and even its bones 
soft. Nature has made its bed in the moth- 
er’s arms and on the mother’s breast. To 
change this for a springless cart is almost 
murder. Let any man or woman try rid- 
ing a short distance on the smoothest road 
in a wagon without springs. The jar will 
be found fatiguing and soon become pain- 
ful. The intervention of a cushion or a pil- 
low does not ease it much. If any parent 
wishes to geta baby-carriage for a child 
whose life is worth insuring, let bim or her 
buy none in which the body pressed by the 
hand does not rise and fall easily on its 
springs.” 

We fully endorse the above sentiments; 
and, in this connection, would take occa- 
sion to say that the baby-carriage which 
comes the nearest to perfection of anything 
in that line we have seen is the ‘“‘ Excelsior 
Sleeping Coach,” made by the Erie Chair 
Company, Erie, Penn. Having had an 
opportunity of judging of the merits of this 
Coach in a practical way, we can’ safely 
assure those who may have occasion to 
purchase such a vehicle that they will do 
well to send their order to the Erie Chair 
Company. 


A JEWELRY ESTABLISHMENT. 


At No. 518 Broadway, this city, and 
under the St. Nicholas Hotel is the well- 
known wholesale and retail jewelry estab. 
lishment of T. B. Bynner. A fine and 
valuable assortment of goods, recently im- 
ported, strikes the visitor's attention, on en- 
tering the store. Diamonds, pearls, emer- 
alds, garnets, and all the precious stones 
are seen in great profusion. The largest 
assortment of opals in the city are offered 
at a reasonable price and make a fine dis- 
play, as they are set up in a variety of orna- 
ments. Watches of ull kinds, cheap and 
costly, for ladies and gentlemen, are held 
in stock, and a good purchase can always 
be made. Rings, ear-rings, pins, bracelets, 
and, in fact, all articles of jewelry are now 
being offered at less than usual prices; and 
visitors to the city can find all they desire 
at the store of T. B. Bynver. Remember 
the number—513 Broadway. Those who 
canvot call in person may send for price- 
lists or any information for whieh they 
may wish, and tbe promptest attention 
will be given to their letters, 


a 
WHAT IS A TRUNE LINE? 


THE readers of the newspapers of the day con- 
stantly see mention wade of Trunk Line railroads; 
but com»aratively few fully understand what is in- 
tended by the designation. some tbree or tour rail- 
road lines running westward from tbe Atlantic sea- 
board are sumetimes not wrongly called ‘l'runk 
Lines, as they turm the main arteries of traffic 
toward the West. If any raiirvad in the country de- 
serves or is entitled to the nume of a grana Trunk 
Line itis the Chicago Northeestern Kail- 
way. The compsny em this great jine now 
controls more miles of railway than any other in 
America, if not in the world. It is by all odds the 
most important live of raliroad in any way connect- 
ed witn Cuicago. No otber road running out of Chi- 
cago carries aaytning hke as many passepgers or 
hauls anything like the volume of freight that is 
transporied over this road. It alone runs in and out 
of Chicago every dayin the year nearly as many 
| mere = trains as all the otber Chicago roads put 

ogether. Asitis with passenger trains so it is with 
freight. It not unfr: quently brings into Chicago 
fifteen hundred load d freigh:-cars in a stagle day, 
and it it does not bring in a thousand cars its man- 
agers think it is doing poorly. a to fifty passen- 
ger trains daily leave and arrive at its depot at Chi- 
cago. Of suburban passengers it carries more than 
allt the other roads that run to or from Chicago. 
These are jacts that can be established by any one 
wishing todo so. Norowd but the very best could 
do the business this great line does. Its truck 
is of the heaviest steel rail, and is kept in constant 
repsir by the constant vigilance of an army of track- 
men, and is patroled day and night the year through, 
for the double purpose of keeping everything con- 
nected with it in perfect condition and for tne entire 
safety of its patrons who are traveling over it. 

No road anywhere can show a superior track, finer 
coaches, stronger, swifter, or better locomotive en- 
gines; and no other road west of Chicago has ever 
attempted to approach it in its ge yee of Pull- 
man flute! and Sleeping-Coaches. It alone of all 








the Western roads nas the celebrated Hote!l-cars, 
and on this line only can the traveler between Chica- 
o and the Missouri River procure the comforts and 
uxuries that these cars alone can furnish. Other 
lines may talk of ee cars and sixteen-wheel 
coaches; but not one of them can offer youa Puil- 
man or any other form of Hotel-car. These cars 
combine great luxury with the greatest obtainaole 
comfort, and at no increase in expense over the com~ 
mon, old-fashioned, and ordinars sleeping-car. The 
marvel of those that travel on them is to know how 
the company can afford to runthem and cha'ge no 
more for berths than is charged in the ol:'!-tasnioned 
sleeper. The answer is found in the great vo ume ¢ f 
travel this road is carrying. The thousands flock to 
its lines where the hundreds seek its competitors. 
We are sure that no one who his once seen these cars 
would ever use any Other, if traveling in the direc- 
n they rub. 
“eS cre not for the exclusive use of the rich; but 
are just as comfortable and elegant for the pocrer 
traveler, costing to occupy these cars no more than 
does the occupancy of the old-fasbioved sleeper. No 
one peed for fear of expense be prevented from us- 
ing them They have become the “rage,” so to 
speak, with the Californians and have auracted the 
weperne of that class of travel. 
If you are about to travel East or West between 
Chicago and Counctl B:uffs, Omaba. Denver, or San 
ran , it will pay youto see that you get)our 
tickets by the Chicage and Northwestern Rail- 
w 





. Atsome future time we may give you further 
ideas about this great road.—The Democrat. 
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BE NOT SURPRISED AT ANYTHING 


Tue invention of the Telepbone and the 
Phonograph, 7 which we are enabled not 
only to speak from one end of the Conti- 
nent to the other, but are enabled also to 
bottle up, so to speak, whatever is said, to 
be reproduced at some future day, in the 
self-same words and tone of voice, even as 
thougb it was coming from the original 
speaker, are indeed wonders; and we are 
proud to state also that they are the pro- 
duct of the fertile brain of the veritable 
Yankee, showing conclusively that some 
things can be done as well a3 others, and 
no other people or nation seems to even 
have thovght of these wonderful improve- 
ments. We have an idea that people of 
foreign countries, who have heard so much 
of America, will begin to make up their 
minds that the half is not told yet of this 
wonderful and productive country. We 
were pleased again, a few days since, iu 
looking over tbe goods that are manufac- 
tured by the Collins Gold Metal Watch 
Co., to see the beautiful designs of work- 
manship in watches, chains, and jewe'ry 
which they are now making of their Col- 
lins Metal, or Imitation Gold. It really 
seems quite unnecessary nowadays to buy 
the costly and solid gold, when the imitation 
is exactly as handsome, snd cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the real solid gold even by 
tbose who profess to be good judges. This 
firm has been manufacturing these Col- 
lins Gold or Imitation goods for over ten 
years, and are constantly getting up new 
desigaos, which are often copied by other 
firms, who are manufacturing the more 
costly metals, and from their promptacss 
and fair dealing with their numerous pa- 
trons have established a fine and lucrative 
business. We take pleasure in drawing 
attention to their place of business. They 
will furnish you with an illustrated circu- 
lar, which will give you~a better idea of 
the styles of goods which they make, if 
= will address ‘‘ The Collins Gold Metal 

atch Co., 335 Broadway, N. Y., Post- 
office box 3696.” 


By a long series of costly experiments 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder bas 
been perfected. Eminent chemists advise 
its use, 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This E.ixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to ae ve relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


HOW TO GET SICK. 

Exposk yourself day and night; eat too 
much, without exercise; work too hard, 
without rest; doctor all the time; take ail 
the vile nostrums advertised; and then you 
will want to know 

HOW TO GET WELL. 
Which is answered in three words: Take 
Hop Bitters! See other column. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter. or Ohe*k, 


TO OUR READERS. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


NOTICBS. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE heaviest drafts up n the treasury of the As- 
sociation begin now, with the closing of the scnools 
in the South and the return of our workers. Toeir 
small sa.aries must be paid,to enable them to get 

back. We are constrained, therefore, to ask the 
prompt aid of our friends, and al) the more because 
the rec *ipts for the month of May are tess than for 
the corresponding moaoth last year. The falling off 
is mainly in legacies, yet the pressure from the 
deficiency is none tne tess ral. If tne churches 
which have taken their collections recent'y or ex- 
ecut re having legacies in hana wit! f rward them 
promptly. and if those, whether cnurches or indi- 
viduals, who are purposing to send us movey soon 
will send it without war we may be saved some 


























BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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HAIR DYE. — 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR D 
fa the world. Tre esses A used 


ee Pre ar Sfiers ee et Strata yrand ng 
-| = a e e ai 
rfect D Harmsices “ potfabio, 8 came . No 


p t: no ridioal 
il e: gous of b bad eyes; ‘igavee ‘the hair 


beau- 
tiful B) 1d ot sorly ap lied at 
BA ATCHHLOR'S Wig Factory, oe Bond oer street, N 
¥. Sold by all druggists. 





Gentlemen’s Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
Thess, Double Sole, and Cork Sole,at $5 and up- 


ward. 
Ladies’ fine Button Boots, $3, $3.50, $4, and $5, at 
BROOKS’, 
No. 1196 BROADWAY, corner 29th 8t.° 


WATCHES, T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, | 5i3 BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avanue, Cor. 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youths’ and Children’ Bouts and Shoes, of all kinds 
and qualities and In the newest and very latest styles, 
are bere on constant exhibition, The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than # third of a century, on the oooular basis of 
* Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.’ The 
best fam ly trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the bert attention, 





(8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 








Saratoga Springs.—Drs. Strevg’s Remedial In- 
stitute has Torkish, Kussian, Hydrepathic, and Elec- 
trical Baths, Vacuum ‘Treatment, Inhalation of Oxy- 
xen, Compressed and Raerefied Air, Healtn-Lift, ete., 
forthe treatment of Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other Diseases. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue end reduced PRICE-LIST 
ma'led free, 
ALICE C. FLETCHER & CO , 6 Kast I4th St. 








See Geo. Frost & Co.’s card, page 29. 
1AN Boousttuie oncertGrandP ag ty 
PIANO me tp tr ty tag oe IRGAN 


petu Urand Square Pianos, cost 1, 100, only e255 
Elegant Uoright Pianos, cost 8 00, onl y $155. ar 
Style Upright yy ‘$11 2.50. Organs 

Organs, 1°2 stops, $72.50. Church Organs. RAN 
cost $49, only 8115. Klegant $375 Mirror-top 
Organs, only $105. ‘Tremendous suciitice to close 
out present stock. Immense New Steam Facto- 
ry svuonto be erected. Newspaper, with muc h infor- 
Mation about cost Pianos and Organs, SENT FREE. 
Please address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


FIRE WORKS, 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything r2quisite in 
that line for out-door gath- 
erings, evening processions, 
the decoration of public and 
private buildings, and also 
for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibdi- 
tion, at the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, con- 
taining full information in 
regard toevery kind of Fire- 
Works, Flags, etc., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 

Goods wiil be safely and 
carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


In all cases full particulars must 
accompany each Order, and the money, 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of “The Independent ” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


suc | The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


7% PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 








LATEST STYLES OF SHOES. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
No. 287 Fulton Street, 


have Completed their Assortment of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, Misses’, aud Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


SUITED FOR SPRING WEAR, 
andinvite the publicto examine them before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. we bave a full assortment of 
all toe i atest Styles « 

MATERIAL A*D NEWEST SHAPES OF PAT- 
ATE ERNS AND LASTS. 
We are confident that bo po beter assortment or 


can be found in Soares or New York. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 287 Fulton Street. 


EKBOM BROS.., 
Gentlemen’s Tailors, 
Late with H. P. COOPER, the English Tailor, 
HAVE REMOVED THEIR BUSINESS TO 
No. 3MAIDEN LANE.NEW YORK. 


Having had a long experience as Tailors, people 
will find it to their interest to give them a ca:l and 
be convinced. Fine Erglish goods constantly on 
hand. Orders promptly filled. Samples sent free by 


mail. 
COX & SONS, LONDON. 


138 BIBLE HOUSH, gh Bt agg NEW YORK 
Beane H win 12 8 ‘ON. 
ART WO wo IOI. STONE, METAL, 
ae AND SPAIN ED GLA 
EASTER DEC ORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 
STIFFS’ Piain anda Dec aan astaus 

List of Catalozues on | application. 











MAPLE SYRUP. 


The genuine, pure Maple Syrup. Will k 
levgth of time without fermentatio on. Puc up in 
One-Gallon Cans avd sent anywhere, by express, 
uvon receipt of $1.15 per gallon. Refers to THE IN. 


DEPENDENT. Adare 
oc. F, SWETT, 
MANCHESTER, Vr. 


SANDIFER, 


the old-established Diamond Merchant, has removed 
o his new store, 755 BroadWay, corner of Clinton 

ase, and is offering Dinmonde asa yrs A at such 

low prices that even the dealers are astonisbed, 


A call is solicited. 
W. H. SANDIFER, 
755 Broadway, corner of Clinton Place. 


S. H. REEVES & C€0., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
FOLDING METALLIC 


SPRING BED, 


62 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
THE Rind a 


Carpet | CARPET CLEANING 


| The Best, oon Phe Cheapest. 
Est» blished 1857. 
evERY IMPROVEMENT SINCE, 


C| Orders by mail promptly at- 
ning. , ten ded to, 
ea W H. JORDAN. Prop., 


! 1 4s7 and 430 West 45th Street. 




















i, J. W. FISKE, 


21and 23 Barclay, 26 and 28 Park — 
cor. Charch Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 





FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 


CROQUET or LAWN-SETTEE, with folding tent and seat. Price, complete, $310.00. 

A full line of Settees, Chairs, and other Lawn and Garden Ornaments. 

IRON STABLE FIXTURES, IKON CRESTINGS. IRON AND WIRE RAILINGS, COP- 
PER WEATHER-VANES, LAMP-POSTS, IRON BEDSTEADS, LAWN-SPRINKLERS, 
LAWS-MOWERS, GARDEN-ROLLERS, HOSE AND HOSE-CARRIAG ES, etc., etc , etc. 


Address 


B. UNDERWOOD, 








J. W. FISKE, 233 West 14th St.; 


224 East 23d St. 





GET THE BEST. 


_eeqnnentins the great depresgjon of business, the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 


282, 812 Machines in 18] J——sexe 20, — ee Se 2 PRE 


PRICES REDUCED $30 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. 


chine. To geta genuine “sINGERS 


The patie are warned against a counterfeit machine, made after an old abandoned model of ovr Ma- 
EWING MACHINE,” buy only of our authorized Agents, and see that 


each Machine bas our Trade-Mark scumped on the arm. 


THE SINGER M’F’G Cu., Principal Office, 84 Union Square, 


N.Y. 





B, W. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


MANTEL PIECES,DOORS, ANDTRIMMINGS; 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LUOOKING-GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 










DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor, Library, Dining Room, Office, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


PIER AND MENTLE GLASS, CORNICES, 


LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, etc., etc. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West (4th St, near Sixth Ave. 


Patented December lth, 1874, ECONOMIC PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 
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June 18, 1878,] 


THE INDEPENDENT 








(For week ending Friday, June 7th, 1878.) 


THe markets are generally qu 


iet, under 


very moderate demands, with prices most- 


ly steady. We omit particular 


comment, 


and for this week give quotations only. 





GROCERS’ 


COFFEE. 





MARKEET. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice.......144¢@19%¢ 


Santos,Ord.to Choice........... 


Mocha......- 


eee eereeeee 


18% @19% 


-28 @281¢ 


Maracalbo.........cesscoccsecececeeell Z@19IG 
LAQUBYTB... cee ceecerceccccccesceee ss lS @lIY 


TEA. 
FYBOD....-+seeeeeee 
Young Hyson...... 


ee ereeescare 


Uncolored Japan.........seseeeees 
QOlOME... cc ccccccccccccccccescoceces 
SUGAR. 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 
covccccccccess OM — 


Harp.—Cut Loaf..... 
Crushed.... 


ntiiinne»nwin a 
10.28 @ 
English Breakfast..................20 @ 
25 @ 


eee eres eee eeeee 


23@ 


TH@ 1% 
9%@ — 


Powdered..........000- seeee 9Y@101G 


Granulated..... 


Wauite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 
Steam Refined A..... ecccas 


eer 
YELLUW.—Extra C.... 


eee ee eeeeree 


94%@ 94 
8K@ 9 
81a 8% 


. 81 @ 85 
Samesaaiiie wees BK@ 856 


Other grades, including C...7 @8 


MOLASSES. 

Cuba, Grocery Grades....... 
“ Boiling Grades.. 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair....... 
New Orleans, . good. .... 
New Orleans. - 


FISH. 
George’s Cod, # qtl.......... . 32 
Gravd Bank Cod ............. 2 2% 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl........ . 3 75 









best..ccese 


nominal, 
— @7 


-39 ~@40 


45 @46 
— @s0 
@ 4 00 
@ 3 0 
@ 425 


Pickled Cod, ® obl........... 350 @ 4 50 
Mackerel : 
No. 1 Shore.......eeeceeceees14 OO @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new........-2+-+6 9 00 @11 00 
No. 8 Large, new............6. 900 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 800 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1? bbl].17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, # box........— 17 @— 20 
Herring, No.1, @ box.........— 9 @— 12 
SALT. 
Turk’s Island, ®@ bushel.......— 26 @— 28 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 25 @—-— 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 00 @ 1 25 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 @ 6 
To small pockets, 100 inabbl..— 22@ 3% 
ee 
GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES. 

Se icsicenaiasinnien vers M@ 4% 
WUGTE S866 Ksaditeectecddcwadeecenness @ 6% 
FLOUR AND MEAL. 

Unsound Flour................ oe. 3 2@ 4 7 
State Supers ....... coccccccccese S OO@ 4 00 
Btate No. 2.....cccceccccecccccesss 2 LOM 3 00 
WOO ao his 6 asc cecccccscsccccs 4 25@ 4 50 
Ohio, aa8.. and Mich. Amber...... 5 40@ 5 85 
« ie White..... - 5 50@ 5 90 
ena Comnion to Fancy..... 4 75@ 5 25 

= New Process.......... 5 75@ 7 50 
Southern Flour..... ecccccccesccee 3 OO 7 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .......... 2 75@ 3 50 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. .............. 2 25@ 3 50 

GRAIN. 

WHEAT: 
White State..........seseeeeee 1 24 @1 2 
White Western............... 118 @1 22 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 115 @1 16 
No. 2 Milwaukee, “* .......112 @113 
No. 2 Chieago, e weet BW @1 
Amber Michigan.............. 118 @1 20 
Rye: 
NR i essiscsicicczsescss cesses 65 @ 67 
Western, ......cccces sees 683 @ 65 
Corn: 
Western Yellow, New......... 45 @ 50 
Western White, New.......... 50 @ 58 
Oats: 
Wate iectcctecctessdcseescns SO @ 37 
1 Ae ee cooeee 29 @ 31K 
BaRLFY 
State....... Perr tr rece wees nominal 
Canada...............-. eennwe 60 @ 8% 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New............f.0.b. 1 7246@ 1 75 
Medium, New...........0..0. 1 65 @ 1 67% 
White Kidney, New........... 165 @1 5 
Red Kidney, New............. 2 75 @ 2 90 
Pea, prime.............ssee0e- 1 65 @1%5 

PROVISIONS. 
PorE: 
Mess, Western.... ........... 9 75 @10 25 
Extra Prime, Western......... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Prime Mess..............02.--10 00 @12 50 
SHOULDERS: 
Bais Ae 
Pree Wie oidscc50s voles tac 556 
Pickled CBereesecesssvesscecee SH@? 





Hams: 
Bncacciaasdnesccdeccsccessss © 
Smoked 8 


CeCe eee eer ees eseseeesees se 


2) 
oo 


LagD: 
West., Steam, tcs., pr., @ 100 bs. 7 05 @7 10 
City, prime.......cceeeseeecsee 6 95 ¢ 7 00 
= proce isatacticeccucalt ae 7 50 
Fain MBER... <c0ces. 900 @l1 00 
MG88......cceccecccesee]l 50 @12 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............18 25 @19 00 
Pecket, bbl..........-cse00e.012 50 on — 
City Extra & India Mess, tierce.21 00 @22 00 
WOOL. 


American ps rere 
> Wddacancecuaaas=nue 

° Sen geneaaecusedaeseiee 
American. outs chee 
Bh Bi. ccccccccccccoocescll 
Superfine Pulled.......s....0...—-8t 
Es are | 


cal. ‘Sp ape Clip, Unwashed. sup.. 
-» Unwashed, fair....... 2% 

Gal. 8 . C., Unwashed, inferior... 
Cal. 8. C.. Unwashed. burry..... 
re 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BOTTER. 
State, firkkine.........cccccccccccces 17 @18 
Btate, tubs, selections.........s0+06 18 @— 
State, tubs, poor to prime.. Oe .- 10 @i7 
Btate, tubs, Creamery..... ecvcces - 17 @W 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 12 @l4 
Western, Creamery.............. 17 @20 
Western, firkins, choice ........... 13 (@l4 
Western, tirkins, good to prime..... 11 @12 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, fancy..............005 8 @ 4 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 7 @7% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @ 5% 
State Dairies.............. Srceretrer 7 @1% 
Western Factory, choice... ar ae 4 @ sly 
Western Factory, good to —- . 6 7 
Western Factory, fair to good.. -5 @ 5% 
EGGS. 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 16 @— 
State and Pennsylvania. seecrecceee 15 @IBG 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 12 @14\¢ 
FRUITS.—DomgEstic Drip. 
Apples, State, new.......... 4'¢@ 6 
Apples, Westerm................. «2 3 - @4 
Apples, Soutbern.................0 4 @10 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 4 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ......005- 384% @ 4 
Blackberries..........ccceceees heacus 9% @10 
PRIUS vives siceses NavkaddNedcaceae: cael Gabe 
POTATOES, 

Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.1 75 (@2 On 

ee State, Rose........... 250 @2 bY 

SEEDS. 

Clover, Western, 1876,prime, per!lb. 74@ 74 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 30 @1 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, estern. rough........ 211 85 @ — 


a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 
$535 











No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. e. am, st. 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Btockbridge Manures 
** Cora, per acre. 20 00 
* < Potato, Le 10 00 
es ‘© Oat, o 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
ae “Wheat, * 15 00 
- “Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
hate of Lime................ 37 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 85 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Boue Meal.......... 34 an 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 381 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sS8unGua’o 80 00@ 3800 
«Acid Phosphate 80 00@ 82 00 
- «Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
7 ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 4000 
Mauhattan Blood Guano.. 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in iots” less 
than car load)....... «2.2.4. 50 00 
— Fertilizers _—- 
Wi Riidcancanesasscecccs:-ce P 45 00 
Boluble Pacific Guano.........-. 45 00 
ainnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 W0@ 40 00 
Jainnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 3% 00@ 42 00 
Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 380 420 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 80 00@ 3500 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
Hise wreae Nitro peel ca 44 00 
igh-grade wry me co es 39 00 
—~ Acidulated Phosphates... 82 00 
ST emmnensesecess 42 00 
REGO FOG vi cccccticccesccsess -. 40 45 00- 
Rawbones Ground ( ure).. geeecens 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.).. 18 00 
Plaster, per ton............00.008 9 60 
Nitrate of Potash (95 ts per lb. 8%c.@ 9i¢c. 
Sulphate of Potash ( ey = aise 4¢6 
Muriate of Potash (80 4 c.), * 24ec.@ 2e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib..... seveee 440.@ 4% 0. 
Sulpbate of Ammonia, per lb.... 4ige. 5ge. 
Dried Blood, per Ib........ sseeee 240.@3 © 
Deed Viet nn ccccccccvcce Ke@3 ec. 
J. B, Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 49 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J.B. Root’s Phospbate.......... 40 ) 45 00 


TE f S IN PRICES. BEST IN- 
PRICE-LIST. 


Another Great Reduction. 

DUCEMENTS EVER OF- 

FERED. SEND FORNEW 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., N.Y. 





aah 
er on 
2.-O. Box 1287 


BARLOWS INDIGO BLUE. 
Tey ad Hen tenets Pied 








Commercial. 


THE PATENT OFFICE FUND. 


THE theory of the Government in the 
Management of the Patent Office is to 
charge the expenses thereof to inventors 
who make application for patents or who 
receive them. It costs something to do 
the business, and, inasmuch as inventors 
are the parties directly interested, it is but 
just and fair that the necessary expend- 
itures of the office should fall upon them. 
The fact, however, is that the charges upon 
applicants for patents and patentees are and 
for a long series of years have been in excess 
of the cost of the office. The result isa sur- 
plus, increasing from year to year, until it 
now amounts to more than a million of 
dollars; and under the present rate of 
charges it will continue to increase for 
years to come. 

What shall be done with this surplus? 
There is a bill already before the Senate 
which proposes to set it apart and devote 
it forever to the interests of popular edu- 
cation. This may possibly be a good way 
to dispose of the present accumulation; 
but the fact that such a surplus exists and 
needs to be disposed of in some way very 
strongly suggests the expediency of intro- 
ducing another bill, so reducing the charges 
of the Patent Office that hereafter the re- 
ceipts, by being sufficient simply to meet 
the expenses, will create no surplus to 
rack the brains of politicians or tempt the 
cupidity of grabbers. There is no reason 
why inventors, the most of whom are poor 
and but few of whom largely profit by their 
own ivventions, should in fees and ex- 
penses be taxed beyond the demands of the 
service. It is enough if they pay what it 
costs the Government to transact the busi- 
ness. Let Congress pass a law reducing 
the burden which it now imposes upon 
them, and all the people will say Amen 
to it. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, June 10th, 1875. 





PRINTS. 
Albion..... ....... 54¢)/Mallory........... 6 
Adlen8........0..06 5 anchester........ 514 
American.......... 5% Merrimack, D..... 53, 
Arnold ..........+. Sicloriental Wikhaccnue bie 
Cocheco, L........ 6 |Pacific........... 5! 
Dunnelis....-..... 5 |Richmond 5! 
Freeman.. ....... 454|S8impson’ s Mourn’g 6 
Garner &Co...... 4% Z8 ar 5 
Gloucester....... _— amsutta . coe 44 
Hamilton ......... — | Washington = 
ERGTEED occ csccccce 5 
GINGHAMS 
Amoskeag......... 93¢\Lancaster......... 19 
ASt......00.006 7 |Namaske.......... 81¢ 
BeROGs 50.000 ccccsces 9 |Renfrew.......... 9 
Glasgow.. seseeees 9 |[Southwark........ 7 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Atlantic, A 44 74, Lawrence, LL... .. 6 
“"H 447 a. eee 7 
“ Po 44 5% “ > > ee 
“ D £4 6% Xxx. 9 
° Lu, 44 54,’Lyman, E, +4 7% 
sg V,30-inch 634 b t8 : 
soomem aeaneeas 6% ay pecaceua ox 
ugusta, | i [eee A 
Ke inch 6 axkdsuacée 5% 
Appleton, A, 44 7 Gnces voces OM 
- 80-in 68% Standard. 744 
ae Whee Ts Nashua, 0, sgn. bu 
t, eeeccese 4 ua, in.. 4 
P Uikcstssaucen Se R, 6-1n.. 74 
© Bicicicces HY 40-in... 8% 
ee. FR Wasa. us 
Broadway, 44 5% Newmarket, A whace bx 
tA, 4 74 ities 
“ 44 636) « ~ RR.. H 
Crescent Mills, A.. 734! pasite, Bet... 1% 
: Ps z- 8 epperell, > ee a 
Continental, C......71 “ Qrescses H : 
nm: fee 
COE icicce Bi ‘ 414 
iE Mansacene @ - 84 16 
sy Giccecseus Ore - 4 18 
Exeter, A, os i “ . 10-4 21 
° uot, A....... «o @ 
Great walls, 8..... 64) 1 B12... 4 
“ M....6%) “ W........19% 
ae E..... 7 |Pittefield, A....... 54% 
Harrisburg, A..... 634] Pocasset : 
a B..... 6 Canoe, 4 8 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. ox a 
ns XXX. & Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 7 [stark, eictcdeas ON 
Ee «  -in. 7 ©  ekcdevcsace. OG 
Indian Orchard: Swift River soe 
AA........ 8|/Tremont, CC...... 5% 
EE. . rae  % tica, 4410 
RR...... . 6 a a5 
Laconia, Rake 746 Wachusett, 30-4n.. 7 
«s Weduie is 36-in.. 7464 
8 ) re 1 be 40-in 11 
«- Be: « 48-in. . 123 
Langley, A........ 6%4| Waltham, P ...... ll 
ry , 7% ity 94 1 
Laurel, D.......... 7% _ 10-4 2 


D ” Whitcss | ccce TE 























Au 3 ll 
AA, 44 9 |Lonadal 8 
L 8 « Cambric,44 124¢ 
Amoskeag, A, 44 8 |{Masonville, 9 
© » 8 5 axwell, 4 10K 
Bay 4 4 “« Lin 12 
Bartlett, 4 9 . ¥. Mids, 4411 
Ballou& 8on, 44 of New Market,A.44 6 
‘ $ Qs 
p | eeeererree i E, 44 8 
+e eaasensexages = P, #@-in., 
© Warceccece LOG] W, abt. 118 
ae 6 | Pepperell, 6-4 14 
lackstone,AAd4 Ti“ 7-4 ¢ 
Blackstone Aiver - 34 
abot, 1-8 6%) 94a. 
44 7 ye 10-4 38° 
6 431n....... 9% . 4 6 
“  #@in. .....1044 be 7-8 544 
Canoe, 34 4 |Slaterville, 44 7 
Clinton, CCO..44 <j . 7-8 54s 
“ "OC, 4 6% 44 11 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric, 44 — 44 116 
Linen Finish. .14 « 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 8 2 6-4 18 
Fruit of the Loom : « 84 22}, 
4 8%: « 9-4 25 
Fearless, 44 7 “ 104 27K 
Green, G, 44 6 |Wauregan, No, 1..10 
Great Falls, 8..... 644 Wamsutta, 4411 
So G0 7 5-415 
=o 6S Basses ; Waite Rocke” 44 10 
oe 4¢' White Roc 4 8& 
en? WS Cee 8 Whitinsvile, $3 8 
Gold Medal, 7 
“e « 7-8 rt Waltham, ba 17 
Hope, 4 74) “ 8419 
Hills: - 04 213g 
Semper Idem,44 7%| “ 10-4 2% 
. 7-8 74 
DEN ™s, 
Amoskeag... - 16%¢'Olis, UC... .. eee ALG 
Blue Hill.......... 84 Pearl River........16 
Gatembi, i Heavy. 16" Warren, — feeeh is 
Haymaker.,...... 6 OO covered 3G 
Olle, BEA. cccces "Wk LO er 
$6 GD. ccccccccss 
American.. oe BB.....10 
Amoskeag... Massabesic. -12 8 
aes —_ Pittsfield 
_ 2 \Thorndike,B. nw 8 
Hamiton.. -1034@11}¢iUncasville,A. 9 
TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, _ -163¢ Hamilton, D...... 10 
153i Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
- "wae 14 Massabeste, ‘A ceoee 13 
5 Qriscee 138% acccen 
- D......11¥g; C.... Ah 
. ) Sa 1044 ‘Methuen, in os a 
Cordis, ACE......18 {Pearl River........16 
AAA.,.....16 |Pittafield.......... 5g 
Easton, BUR. 6006 -11_ |Swift River........ a 
Boccccce .. 93¢; Willow a 
i) Re 9 York, 30-inch... “13 
Hamilton.,........12 %@inch......15 
ans onans JEANS. 86 
oskeag....... LACONIB,......+++006 
Androseoesis.. es 9” Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River...... : Naumkeag : 
Hyde Park........ Satteens....... 9 
Indian Orchard. . 4 Pepperell. ....... 10 
Kearsarge ...... 
BROWN ‘DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 7}¢|liaconia,........... S34 
AmoskKeag,........ 844 asad Be cscc.ce 8 
Appleton, ...... 8% aS. 7 
Augusta. ..... 8 1. 5 coe 
Boot, A........ 83¢'Stark, A.....06. oe 





Se 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 





Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


(two grees above Zorme r , lccattom» 
com tog t 
NT EVER 


LA RG EST and HINES T ASSORTM 
OK FERED AT RETALL, and at 


PRICES LOWERTMAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN 


all having been Purses since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, Seaman ETC. 
FINE VELVET C ~~ tote At...... $17 


with an entirely 


poopy I) Ll. rrr ey and $1 50. 

APESTRY BRUSBELS, at... .... and upward. 
TxGitaln, All Woot, at... woe... 2? and upward. 
INGRAIN. Cotton Wi 36 and apward. 


arp, a oe 
Olt CLOTHS, all widths from 
JUST OPENED, A LARGE INVOICE OF OF 


TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 
(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in (' PHOLS TERY GOUDS 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADES, etc., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUE, COR, 13TH STREET 


Extraordinary Bargains 


CHINA 
Straw Mattings. 


THE GREAT SLAUGHTER 
STILL CONTINUES UNABATED AT 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL ST., 


where can be found the Largest Assortment, Hand-~- 
somest Styles, and Lowest Prices short of Ching. As 
these Goods have been purchased at the great Clos~ 
ing Peremptory Auction Sales, at a Great Sacrifice 
they are being sold regardiess of cost of importa- 
tion and in any quantity required, 
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Arnold, Constable & Co., 


desiring to reduce stock prior to taking their SEMI- 
ANNUAL INVENTORY, will offer 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


Staple and Fancy 


DRESS GOODS, 


COME RISING 
BROCADE and DAMASSE 
GRENADINES AND GAZES, 
COL’D and BLACK BMBOSSED AND 
VELVET-STRIPED GRENADINES, 
TISSUES, BOURETTES, GAZELINES, 
PARIS STYLES ORGANDIES, PRINTED LAWNS 
FRENCH BATISTE PKINTED LINEN LAWNS, * 
ENGLISH and FRENCH CAMBRICS, CHEVIOTS, 
HOUSE, STREET, and TRAVELING 
DRESS FABRICS 
of every description. The above materials are all 
NEW AND FRESH GOODS of this SEASON’S im- 
portation. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


FANCY AND STAPLE 
HOSIERY 


AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


LONDON STYLE 
NECK DRESSINGS. 


TURKISH BATH-ROBES. 

WHITE and COLORED CAMBRIC NIGHT-SHIRTS, 
EMOROIDERED AND PLAIN BOSOMED DRESS 
SHIRTS. 

LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
FLANNEL TRAVELING and NEGLIGEE SHIRTS. 
BATHING SUITS. 

SMOKING JACKETS AND ROBES DE CHAMBRE. 
SUSPENDERS, DRESS, DRIVING, AND 
FISHING GLOVES. 

CRAVATS, TIES, SCARFS. 

BOYS’ YACHTING SHIRTS, Erc., ETC. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Financial, 


THE CAPTURED FORTRESS. 














Tue Cincinnati Znquirer said, after the 
Senate passed the bill forbidding «any 
further retirement of legal-tender notes, 
and, hence, repealing the provision on this 
subject in the Resumption Act of 1875, 
that ‘‘the fortress is captured,” and that, if 
the President signed the bill, it would be an 
established fact ‘‘ that a Government credit 
currency in the United States shall become 
a permanent element in our financial sys- 
tem.” The Enquirer says that this is ‘‘ not 
a& War measure,” but ‘‘a declaration made 
after thirteen years of peace and after an 
experience of about sixteen years with 
greenback money.” The President has 
seen fit to sign the bill, and, of course, the 
Enquirer is delighted with this ‘‘ progress’’ 
in matters of finance. 

The outstanding legal-tenders on the 
first of the present month amounted to 
$346,743,318, every dollar of which, upon 
being presented to the Assistant Treasurer 
in this city, is, under the law, redeemable 
in coin on and after the 1st of January, 
1879. Secretrary Sherman has for months 
past been getting ready forthe perform- 
ance of this task; and, contrary to the 
wishes and the predictions of the inflation- 
ists, he has been remarkably successful in 
the work of preparation. Now, the prac- 
tical operation of the bill which so much 
delights the Enquirer is that the Secretary, 
as fast as he redeems legal-tender notes 

with coin, must pay them out again, in the 
ordinary disbursements of the Government, 
and thus keep the Government in the posi- 
tion of constantly paying a debt and just 
as constantly renewing thesame debt. This 
subjects the Treasury of the United States 
to the necessity of keeping on hand a large 
coin reserve, 18 the only way of being 
sure that it may not be forced to a suspen- 
sion of specie payment. The Treasury 
becomes a bank of issue and redemption, 
and so far engages in the banking business, 
It is quite true that ‘‘ the fortess is cap- 
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tured,’’ for the time being; but, unfortu- 
nately, it happens to be the fortress of the 
Constitution. Nothing is plainer in the 
letter of that instrument tban that the 
‘“‘money” which it authorizes is coined 
money, and not a credit currency; and the 
only ground upon which the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in its second 
decision, sustained the legal-tender acts, 
under which greenbacks were issued, was 
that they were demanded by the stern and 
imperative necessities of war. Not a word 
was said by the Court implying that such 
acts would be constitutional in the time of 
peace, while the whole deliverance pro- 
ceeded upon the opposite supposition. 
The idea that Congress can authorize the 
issue of a legal-tender-paper currency as 
‘*a permanent element in our financial sys- 
tem” has no basis in the Constitution or in 
the decisions of the courts. It was not 
even dreamt of by those who passed the 
first legal-tender acts. The Hnqutrer calls 
it ‘‘progress”; yet it is progress in the 
wrong direction. If this nation ever 
reaches asound and stable currency sys- 
tem, as we believe it will in the end, it will 
do so by paying the greenbacks and then 
destroying them, and leaving coined money 
as the only medium of legally discharging 
contracts for the payment of money. 
This and this only isthe money contem- 
plated in the Constitution. 





THE TEXAS PACIFIC SUBSIDY. 





THE subsidy scheme, which is exceeding 
ly popular at the South, and has been 
strenuously urged upon Congress proposes 
that the Government shall guarantee bonds 
to be issued by the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road Company to the following amounts: 


Guaranty, 
Main Line. Miles. Per Mile. Total. 
Frem Fort Worth, west- 
ES ck\ wucksascasnnucd 1,200 = 840,000 = $48,000,000 
Branches. 
Double Mountain to Vini- 
Wiivsddass cnrnavavnsoocces 436 35,000 15,260,000 


Shreveport to New Orleans. 320 46,000 11,200,000 
Shreveport tu Vicksburg... 170 35,000 5,950,000 
Jefferson to Memphis...... 305 35,000 10,075 675,000 


$91,085,000 

The purpose of the Company is to con 
struct a railroad from New Orleans, in 
Louisiana, to San Diego, on the Pacific 
Ocean, which, includivg its main line and 
its branches, would have a length of 2,431 
miles. The Company, through the South- 
ern Pacific Company, is endowed with two 
land grants from Congress—one under an 
act passed July 27th, 1866, and the other 
under an act passed March 3d, 1871, aggre- 
gating respectively 6,000,000 and 3,520,000 
acres; and, through the Texas Pacific Com- 
pany, with a further large grant, under the 
acts of March 3d, 1871, and June 2d, 1874, 
aggregating 18,000,000 acres. The State of 
Texas by special acts and the general rail- 
road law has also granted to the Company 
10,200 acres of land for every mile of rail- 
rosd built and equipped. The total length 
of all the lines completed and open up to 
August 12th, 1876, was 444 miles. 

In advition to all these grants, the Com- 
pany now asks the Government to guaran- 
tee bonds to be issued by it to the amount 
of $91,085,000. We suppose there is no 
doubt that, if the read were built and 
equipped, it would secure important advan- 
tages to the South, especially the states 
and territories contiguous to the route; and 
we are at no loss to understand why the 
subsidy scheme should be generally popu- 
lar with the Southern people. Ultimately, 
as we presume, such a road will be con- 
structed; and if the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road shall be completed, as is quite possible, 
this will in the end give three railway 
routes to the Pacific Coast—a northern, a 
middle, and a southern route. 

We do not, however, think that the Gen- 
eral Government should at present, if ever, 
embark in this particular subsidy, as pro- 
posed by Southern politicians, for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 1. It has already extended 
a very liberal aid to the Texas and Pacific 
Company, in grants of 27,500,000 acres of 
the public lands. 2. It owesa public debt, 
contracted for war purposes, of more than 
two billions of dollars. 8. There is no 
prospect that this Southern road to the 
Pacific, if built, will pay its running ex- 
penses, and also the interest on the bonds 
which the Government is asked to guaran- 
tee, within the next thirty and perhaps 


Grand total......seeres 2,431 





fifty years. 4, The consequence would be 
that the Government would bave the inter- 
est to pay, and in the end would most like- 
ly be compelled to sell out the road and its 
unsold lands, in order to reimburse itself 
5. The Government has already lent its 
credit to Pacific railroad companies to an 
extent that, including principal and inter- 
est paid, but not repaid by the companies, 
amounts to $91,066,650, secured by a sec- 
ond mortgage on about 2,600 miles of rail- 
way. 

We do not by any means take the ground 
that no government should ever extend sub- 
sidies to private enterprises, Such sub- 
sidies are sometimes highly expedient, us 
the means of important results to the pub- 
lic, that otherwise would not be gained at 
all or would be postponed for a long time. 
Our position is that, in the existing circum- 
stances, the Texas and Pacific subsidy 
scheme had better wait a while—say fif- 
teen or twenty years—when it may or may 
not be in order, according to the facts as 
they shall then appear. There is no 
urgency of public interest creating a reason 
why the Government should assume in its 
behalf the large liability proposed, with 
the moral certainty that it would have to 
pay the interest on every bond it guaran- 
teed. The Southern members of Congress 
urge the scheme, on the ground of Southern 
policy; and, if defeated, as we are clear 
that it ought to be, the task of defeat will 
devolve on those who represent the North 
aud West—the two sections of the coun- 
try that pay far the larger part of the Fed- 
eral taxes, 

a 
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BUSINESS shows but little change since 
the date of our last review. The loca) dis- 
tribution of goods is light. The move- 
ment of grain at the West continues very 
heavy. The export trade has fallen off 
somewhat, because of the decline in prices 
at. the English markets. Crop prospects 
are excellent and the harvest of wheat has 
already commenced in Missouri and South- 
ern Hlinois. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—For the 
expired ten months of the fiscal year 
the exports have exceeded the imports by 
the stupendous sum of two hundred and 
twenty-seven million dollars, taking the 
movement of the whole country into the 
account. Theexportation of specie during 
the same time has been only a million and 
a quarter dollars, The nation has, there- 
fore, been able to pay with merchandise 
the interest it owes abroad, and at the same 
time has bought back a large amount of its 
own obligations. In this way it is greatly 
improving its position with respect to itself 
and to the rest of the world as well. 

BANKRUPT LAW.—The President has 
signed the Bankrupt Repeal Act; and it is, 
toerefore, a law, to go into effect on the 
1st of September next. The first effect of 
this will probably be to increase the num- 
ber of bankruptcies; for houses that are 
anyways shaky will make haste to relieve 
themselves from perpetual mortgages upon 
what they may earn in coming years. 

THE WOOD TARIFF BILL has been 
finally rejected, the bill having failed to 
pass the House by the necessary majority. 

CURRENCY.—The President has signed 
the bill prohibiting any further contraction 
of the legal-tender circulation. This result 
had been anticipated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he, therefore, canceled no 
legal-tender notes for the month of May, 
although the increase of national bank- 
notes during the month called for the can- 
cellation of upward of $1,600,000 legal- 
tenders. Theamount of legal-tenders left 
outstanding is, therefore, $346,681,016, and 
all hope of reducing the total to $300,000,- 
000 must be abandoned. 

THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
easy. Currency is still moving in the direc- 
tion of this center and swelling the legal- 
tender average of the banks. It is not unlike- 
ly that money will be abundant and cheap 
during the entire summer. June loans are 
now Offered at very low rates. Call loans 
have varied from 2 to 4 per cent., with the 
bulk of business doing at 2 to 8. Discounts 
are very easy. We quote first-class endorsed 
paper of short date at 314 to 4 per cent., 
four-months 4 to 444 per cent., and good 
single-name 5 to 614 per cent. 
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LONDON MARKET.—Advices from 
London state that money is so abundant 
and the demand so slight that short loans 
on stocks command only one-half to three- 
quarters of one per cent. per annum. 

The market was strong. Consols ad- 
vanced to 98. United States bonds were 
firm and American railway shares higher, 

The London Heonomist of the 25th ultimo 
has the following: 

“United States Government bonds have 
further advanced, and may now be con- 
sidered to have completely recovered from 
the falls which followed the passage of the 
Silver Bill. The railroad issues are also 
for the most part firmer, as the revenue 
statements published indicate a general im- 
provement in net results. Illinois Central 
shares to-day rose 34g. The Erie mortgages 
are, however, weaker, some reaction being 
natural after ‘the recent excitement.” 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm, with 
the supply light and the inquiry limited to 
small amounts. At the close actual busi- 
ness was at 4.848 to 4.85for bankers’ 60 
days sterling bills and at 4 8634 to 4.87 for 
demand. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying par, selling 4 
premium; Charleston, scarce, 3-16 pre- 
mium, } premium; New Orleans, commer- 
cial 1-16 a 4, bank 4; St. Louis, 1 10 pre- 
mium; Boston, 124g cents discount; and 
Chicago 25 to 50 premium. 

SILVER —Secretary Evarts has received 
by cable notifications that the governments 
of Russia, France, and Italy have decided 
to appoint commissioners to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference which is to 
be held in pursuance of the Act of Con- 
gress for remonetizing silver, 

The bullion value of the new dollar re- 
mains at about 90 cents gold. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 





Bar Silver, per ounce, g@Old......-+se0. 116% he" 
Trade Dollars, currency.. eee 994 
Halves and Quarters...........sceeeers 98% Wh, 


GOLD opened at 10024 to 7%, and so con- 
tinued until the middle of the week, when 
the market became more active and the 
price advanced to 101. At the close on 
Saturday the market was dull at 100%. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at 
Stock Exchange during the early part of 
the week was active and prices were strong 
and higher. Later on the condition of 
affairs became very much mixed, some 
stocks being strong, with others weak, and 
the balance of the list very irregular. 
Many of the large operators were out of 
town, attending the annual meetings of 
railroads at the West. The market on Sat- 
urday closed strong, but only moderately 
active. 

The following will show the range of 
prices during the week: 


- High Clos- 
ing. est. est 7] 

Albany and oe 83% = BA 8BY = 84 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.. cvcese BO 24h 23% 
Bur., C. R., and North.. pasa 33% 0 88KsCiCiYC 2K 


Chicago and Northwestern. 53% 544 52% 53% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 277% 77% 76% 7 


C.,R.1., and Pacitic. ... 115% 9% 13 1176 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..104% 108 104 107% 
Col.,C., and Ind, Cen........ 4% 4 4 4% 
oRRE OFR ot (| ener 28 31 28 3056 
Cleveland and Pittsburgb. . 82 846 Blk BB 

Chicago and Alton..... pence Bly = 78 81K 
Chicago and Alton, pf ..... - - ~ 103% 
Canton.. pucaamenen, 10% cer | 17 17 15 

Del., Lack., and Westera.. - 56% 59% 56% 58% 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 56% «5B BKK OTK 





Express—Adams...... r 
American..... «see OO 49 49 49 


















United States..... 48 48 48 4854 
95 4% «= 
Mrie.... .. W% Wy 16% 
Erie pref... a 33 32 3214 
PROTO Ms csccicesse 66. s000s ccc - - 148 
Han. and &t. Joseph ........ 2 ( 1236 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 2 271% 
Ulinois Central... 83% 
Kansas Pacific oo M4 
Lake Shore...... wd 64% 
Michigan Central.. 69% 
Morris and Essex..... 87% 
Mil.and St. Paul ... ..... 52a 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pfd . 19% 
N, Y. Central........ 1 
N. J. Central. . 29% 
Ohio and Miss. 9 
Ontario Silve 36% 
Pacific Mail 19 
Panama......... 122 


Pitts. and Fort 
Rens. & Saratoga..... 
Quicksilver.. 
Quicksilver, pre 
8t. Louis and I. M.. 
8t. Louis, K.C., and 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pref. 21% 2% 21% 20% 
Wabash. ...cscccccees ‘ot 

Union Pacific. oe 
Western Union Telegraph., 84 85% 83% = 8% 
M., Kan. and Texas.......... 2% 38% a 3 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS for di- 
rectors of raiiroads are frequent in this 
month. The N. Y. Central and the Can- 
ada Southern bave re-elected their boards, 
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and the Rock Island re-elected the directors 
whose terms had expired. The Rock Island 
stockholders instructed their- directors to 
take steps for representing to them such 
portion of the company’s surplus as is 
profitably invested in connecting lines of 
railroad. At the annual election of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway the fol- 
lowing were elected directors: Jay Gould, 
William L. Scott, J. S. Tenhave, D. P. 
Morgan, C. J. Osborn, Frank Work, David 
Jones, and Perry H. Smith. The two last- 
named gentlemen were chosen to fill the 
vacancies caused by the resignation of J. 
H. Howe, who had two years to serve, and 
of H. H. Porter, whose term did not ‘ex- 
pire for one year. The directors elected 
represent all-contending interests, and ac- 
counts from Chicago state that everything 
was harmonious at the meeting. Albert 
Keep was re-elected president and M. L. 
Sykes, Jr. vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer, and S. O. Howe was appointed 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 
The new executive committee is as follows: 
David Dows, W. L. Scott, Albert Keep, A. 
8. Dulman, Jay Gould, D. P. Morgan, and 
Frank Work. For the proprietary roads 
the old officers were elected, except in the 
case of the Chicago and Milwaukee line, 
of which Mr. J. H. Howe was eleeted 
president. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The ac- 
counts of traffic on the trunk lines and the 
Western railways continue to show a large 
business and a heavy gain over the earn- 
ings of last year. 

The earnings of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for the month of May 
show an increase of about $460,000 over 
those of the same month last year. 

The following shows the gross earnings 
and operating expenses of the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Railroad for the 
month of April: 


Gross .....66. rereerrs Heseccecceses eveceeececoosss $1,120,000 
BEPONGOS  ccssiscccgvevscdicccscccgsccstvoecses eeoe 870,000 
Net CAPNINGS ...0....cccccccccce covccecccce 460,000 


Thecomparative earnings of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad during 
the fourth week in May were as follows : 







Increase.. . 


eeeeeeeee 


The earnings for the month of May were: 


seeceees 60140 
Wabash Railway for 
the fourth week in May were $131,480; in- 
crease, $24,992, For the month of May 
they were $400 253; increase, $44 745. 

The earnings of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road during the fourth week of May, 1878, 
are as follows: 


May 23d to 3ist, 1878..... aeeeceees teveesecceveoe 879,181 51 
Corresponding period 1877............+ cereeees 15,210 28 
TY ahighibnnkhone scctendcdedsncctinn: coe $3,971 21 


Total earnings for the month of May, 1878..$281,491 46 
Same month 1577.......... ... eoee 259,507 OL 





Increase.......... Be aaeadenees 


sone 


Grossearnings of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, and Northern Railway Company: 


Week ending May 3ist, 1878........ ......... «. $48,498 55 
Same week last year........ ....... déeceenteen 26,170 14 
TMCFORGO. 000.000 socecccecce, 066 80 concen oad $22,328 41 
Month ending May 3ist, 1878 ...... .... eos» $139 489 82 
Same month last year... ....... 2... eccoccee 71,604 73 
EMOPORED.cccccccecccccccesccccess socevcccces $67,885 09 


RAILROAD BONDS were moderately 
active. Union Pacific firsts were strong at 
108; land grants at 107; Centrals at 108}; 
Missouri Pacific seconds at 99; and South 
Pacific firsts at 8514@86. Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas, assented, advanced to 44} 
and Canada Southern debenture certificates 
to 74. Firsts of Burlington and Cedar 
Rapids fell to 694, St. Paul sinking fund 
being steady at 102, gold 7s at 1064, and 
and Northwest gold bonds at 994. Jersey 
Central firsts were firm at 118, and Michi- 
gan Central 73 at 10994. Great Western 
firsts of 1868, ex-coupon, selling at par; 
Wabash firsts at 10114; Hannibal and St. 
Joseph convertible 83 at 933@948; and 
’ Delaware and Hudson registered 1891s at 
10234. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company the agreement 
with the Canada Southern Railway Com- 
_pany was ratified and the guaranty of the 
new first mortgage bonds of the Canada 
Southern was approved. These bonds are 
now not only a first lien upon the entire 





property of the Canada Southern, but are 
besides the obligations of the New York 


Central and Hudson. The Canada South- 
ern debenture certificates will on and after 
next Monday be exchangeable for the 
new bonds at the Union Trust Company. 

The purchasing committee of the Tole- 
do, Peoria, and Warsaw Railway Com- 
pany will pay at the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, on and after June 6th, a 
sum equal to the quarterly interest due 
April 1st, 1878, on the first mortgage bonds 
of the road, as provided in the agreement 
for reorganization, dated June 13th, 1877. 

STATE BONDS were mostly dull. 
Theré was continued activity in District 
of Columbia 3-653 and the extreme range 
of sales was 84 and 84%. Louisiana consols 
weve firm at 72. North Carolinas, new, 
sold at 88. Tennessee 6s, old issue, yielded 
to 388%. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in active 
demand and prices were strong, on account 
of firm gold and in anticipation of next 
interest payment. The subscriptions to 
the 4 per cents. continue very large. 
Messrs Fisk & Hatch have issued a cir- 
cular showing the relative advantages of 
the different issues of Government bonds 
for investment at the present market 
prices, It contains tables which show the 
prices at which the various bonds will 
pay four per cent. to the investor, and is a 
valuable addition to their recent volume, 
entitled ‘‘Memoranda Concerning Govern- 
ment Bonds.” It is hardly necessary to 
to say that the information and advice 
given in this circular is of the most reliable 
character, for thisis fully guaranteed by the 
high reputation, long experience, and well- 
kvown business talent of the firm. 

The closing quotutions were as follows: 


Bid. Asked, 
United Statescurrency sixes........ .. 120 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 106 106% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. ..... 109 109% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102 102% 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon .. ... 104% 105 
United States sixes, 1867, registered.. 1044 105 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 107% 107% 
United States sixes, 1863, registered... 106% 107% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 110 110% 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 107K 107% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 107% 107% 
United States fives, 1881, reg .... ...... 105% 105% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon. ..... 105% 105% 
United States 4s, 1891, registered..... 10854 103% 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon........ 103% 103% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 101% 101% 
United States fqurs, 1907, coupon ,,,... 101% 101% 
Central Pacific gold bonds,,,,....... . 108% 10834 


The Secretary of the Treasury this after- 
noon issued the fifty-ninth call for the re- 
demption of five-twenty bonds of 1865; 
consolsof 1865. The call is for $5,000,000, 
of which $2,500,000 are coupon and $2,- 
500,000 registered bonds. The principal 
and interest will be paid at the Treasury 
on and after the fifth day of September 
next and the interest will cease on that 
day. Following are descriptions of bonds, 
Coupon bonds, dated July 1st, 1865, name- 
ly: $50, No. 59,001 to No, 60,000, both in- 
clusive; $140, No. 101,001 to No. 108 000, 
both inclusive; $500, No. 69,001 to No. 
72 000, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 125,001 
to No. 180,000, both inclusive; total cou- 
pons, $2,500,000. 

Registered bonds, ‘‘ redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the 1st 
day of July, 1870,” as follows: 


$50, No. 2,051 to No. 2,100, both inelu- 
sive; $100, No. 16,601 to No. 17,150, both 
inclusive; $500, No. 9,701 to No. 10,000, 
both inclusive; $1,000, No. 32,201 to No. 
83,100, both inclusive; $5,000, No. 8,701 
to No. 8,900, both inclusive; $10,000, No. 
16,251 to No. 16,750, both inclusive. 
Total registered, $2,500,000. Aggregate, 
$5,000,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,255,450 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,858,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited to se 
cure circulation during the week, $732,000. 
amount withdrawn, $643,000. National 
bank-notes outstanding: currency notes, 
$322,561,386; gold notes, $1,432,120. 

The national bank-notes received for re- 
demption during the week, as compared 
with thecorresponding week of last year, 
were as follows; 








1877. 1878. 
New York,.......0+000++++,.938,719,000 $2,802,000 
Boston... . sceseseeseeeeees 1,892,000 1,412,000 
Philadelphia ......+0.++0..+ 284,000 394,000 
Miscellaneous......,....+++ 1,603,000 1,200,000 
Total receipts... ......97,498,000 $5,808,000 





THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
continued gain in legal tenders, with only 
$200,000 loss in specie. The loans are in- 
creased largely and the deposits are higher. 
The movement of the week results in a 
decrease of $232,575 in the surplus reserve, 
the bank now holding $14,049,650 in excess 
of legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 






June 8th, 
Loans.. seen eee oe e8286, 132,900 
Specie...... ....+ 16,801,200 
Legal-tenders. ........ 47,816,400 
Total reserve..... + 64,617,600 
Deposits ..........5 eee 202,271,800 
Reserve required. .,, 50,567,950 
iin cnccacccace 14,049,650 


Circulation............. 19,979,600 cevees. 38,600 


CITY BANK STOCKS continue quiet. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 


inc 











Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
America........ M40) «(145 limps & Trad’s’ 200 205 
Am’can Exch.. 10244 1034! Manhattan.. 130-140 
Bute’rs & Dr’s. 72 8 |Manuf’s’& Mer. — 8&5 
Central Nat'l... — 9% |Mechanies’., 130 188 
Chemical ..... 1 — (Mercantile...... — ws 
(0 See 200 — |Merchants’.. ... 110 — 
Commerce...... 117 — |Mer. Exchange. 73 78 
Continental .... 75  - !'Metropolitan... 115 — 
Corn Exchange 120 — |X assau.. 80 «85 
Kast River..... — 1 |New York. Wi — 
First National. 240 — |Ninth Nat’ — 
Fulton ..... , - eg eese _ 
Fitth Avenue 22% — __, Re ‘ “y 
Gallatin Nat'l. 110) 115 |People’s ,...... 123 
Grocers’ ....... — 64 |Phenix ... .. — 98 
Hanover........ 100 103 |Shoe & Leather — 115 








Extract from the Fourth Edition of ** Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds,’’ Published by Fisk 
& Hatch, for the Information of Investors.) 


THE INQUIRY is constantly made: ** Which issue of 
Government Bonds is the best to buy for Investment?” 


This question cannot be answered with absolute 
certainty, for the reason that, with the exception of 
the Currency Sixes, the Oregon War Loan, and the 
first series of the Sixes of 1881, all of the bonds are 
payable at the option of the Government after certain 

eriods named, and the time of their redemption is, 

herefore, uncertain; aod for the reason that the 
annual income which a Bond will yield on the 
amount of money invested in it, when bought ata 
premium above par, or at a discount below par, de- 
pends aoe the length of time tor which it may run; 
or,in other words, upon the number of years over 
which the loss of the premium, if bought above par, 
or the gain of the discount, if bought below par, is to 
be distributed. 

Our answer to the above inquiry, therefore, is: 

(1.) There is no difference between any of the 
issues ot Government Bonds as to the absolute safe- 
ty of the investment, all being equally desirable in 
this respect. 

(2.) There are some minor differences as to tre time 
and manner of paying interest,in respect to which 
investors can judgetor them:elves which will be 
most satisfactory to them; and there are also some 
differences in the terms of the different Loan Acts 
astothe kind of money in which the bond shall be 
payable,and their exemption from taxation, ali of 
which are distinctly set forth in the foregoing pages. 

(3.) There are important differences to be consida- 
ered as tothe time for which the different issues 
may be expected to run. 

It may be assumed as certain that all the Six per 
cant. Bonds (except, perhaps, the Currency Six:s, 
which have definite periods of maturity from 18% to 
1899) will be calledin for redemption before any of 
the Five per Cent. Bonds (Fives of 1881 and Ten 
Forties) will be disturbed. Of the Six per Cent. 
Bonds, exclusive of the Currency Sixes, there are 
now outstanding $738 667,800. 

The three issues of Five-Twenties, amounting to 
$444,986.450, are redeemable at our time at the pleas- 
ure of the Government, and would become absolute. 
ly payable in 1885, 18‘7,and 1884 respectively. The 
Sixes of 1881, First Series, amounting to $18,415,000, 
which should be ca'led “Six +s of 1880,’ will be paya- 
ble absolutely on the 3ist day of December, 1880. ‘the 
Sixes of 1881, Second and Third Series, will be re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Government after 
June Sith, 1881, and have no fixed time of absolute ma- 
turity. The Oregon War Loan Bonds will be payable 
absotutely July Ist, 1881. 

Under existing laws, the calling in and redemption 
of the Six per-cent. Bonds depends mainly upon the 
sale of Four-per-cent. Bonds, except to the extent 
that the Four-and-a-half-per-cent. Bonds author- 
ized by law and remuining unsold may be used for 
that purpose. 

At the rate of $100,000.000 per annum. or an average 
of $2,000,000 a week, it wou'd require about seven 
yeurs and a half to redeem all the Six-per-cent. 
Bonds abovenamed.and about four years and a bal 
tored-em allthe Five-Twenty Bonds of 1865, 1867, 


ap . 

While atintervals since the passage of the Fund- 
ing Acts of July 14th, 1870, and Jan were 20th, 1871, the 
sales of Five, Four-and-a-half, and Four-per-cent. 
Bonds have been much more rapid than at the rate 
abovenamed, the average for the whole period has 
not varied ae ge from it. The sale of the Five- 

er cent. Bonds of 1881 was commenced in March, 

871, and during the seven years to March, 1878, the 
sales of bonds for ee and redemption purposes 
— Le yee to about $790,000,000, divided as fol- 
ows—viz. : 


Five-per-cent. Bonds of 1881 $508,440 450 








Four-aod-a-half-per-cent. Bonds * 20:0,000.000 
Four-per-cent. Bonds (say).............+++ . 80,000,000 
$788 440,350 


or at the rate of about $112,500,000 per annum. 
During the same period Five-Twenty Bonds were 
called in to the amount of $74,797,100, the balance of 
the proceeds of sales having been appropriated to 
the accumulation of coin for resumption. 
The amounts called in for redemption in each year 
have been as follows—viz.: 























MON serercescsecgnasresossvaness 9674,797,100 


Asa large proportion of the bonds sold during this 
period were Five-per-cent Bonds, it is reasonable to 
assume the above as a liberal average rate for the 
sale of Four-per-cent Bonds for a series of years; 
although at times, while business depression and 
general distrust continue, as at present, or under 
the influence of other special causes, the process of 
funding may be much more rapid. 

The original Act of Congress under which the 
funding bonds are being issued expressly provides 
as follows: “* That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to sell and dispose of any of the 
bonds issued under this Act at not less than their par 


States outstanding known as Five- mn . 
their par value; or he may exchange the same for 
such ee A the bonds 
hereby outhorized shall be used for no other purpose 
whatsoever.” Subsequently the Resumption Act was 
passed, which authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to dispose of any of the bonds authorized by 
this Act a the purpose of zeseming specie y- 
ments; but does not otherwise extend the author- 
ity for their use. 

rhe use of these bonds for funding purpores, as 
now authorized by law, being thus restricted to the 
redemption of “ Five- EL. ‘ad may be 
assumed that all of the Five-Twenties will be called 
in and redeemed before the Sixes of 1881 will be 
disturbed. 

The Six-per-cent. Bonds (except those which will 
become absolutely payable at specific dates, as above 
designated) will, therefore, be called in and re- 
Coemed te Le ae order, and probably within 
about the 8s named—viz.: 

(1) Bive-Twenties of 1865 (vow being called in); in 
frem three to twelve months. 








= Five-Twenties of 1867; in from one to four 
(3) 1 Five-Twenties of 1868; in from three to tive 


years. 

() Sixes of 1881 (Second and Third Series); after 
all the Five-Twenties have been redeemed, or in 
from five to eight years. 

It will be seen that the above estimates are, in the 


spect. 

The custom heretofore established, and so far 
invariabiy pursued in the redemption of bonds, the 
redemption ot which had become optional with the 
Government, of redeeming them in the order in 
which the option matures, would point to the Ten- 
Forties as the tirst of tne Five-per-cent. Bonds likely 
to be called in. 

1t isuiso aifticult to estimate when the Government 
will be in a position to c mmence the redemptien of 
either of the issues of Kive-per-cent. Bonds. 

It 18 not ——— that by the time the Six-per- 
cent. Bonds have all beea redeemed, if not before, 
the revival of business and returning confidence in 
the stabilityana productiveness of the legitimute 
enterprises uf commerce, manuiactures, transporta- 
tion, and building may once more attract the now 
timid and idle capital of the country into these 
channels to such an extent that it will be impracti- 
cable tor the Government to borrow money, to any 
considerable amount,at a lower rate of interest 
than 5 perc nt. 

We think, therefore, that the holders of Five-per- 
cent. Bonds mav safely calculate upon the cuontinu- 
ance of their investment undisturbed for a long 
term of years) and that, in estimating the relative 
desirability of the various issues of Government 
Bonds for pew purchases, investors may assume 
that neither the Fives of 1881 nortne Ten-Forties are 
likely to be redeemed in less than from ten to filteen 


years. 

From all the indications now available, as guides 
to judgment or conjecture, we would class the sev- 
eral issues, for desirability of investment, at their 
relative prices at this date. as follows: 

Fist: $ Fives of 1851, 

* (Sixes of 1881. 

Second: Ten-Forties. 

Third: Four-and-a hatf-per-cent. Bonds 

Fourth: Four-per-cent. Bonds. 
$ Five-T'weuties of 1865, 
: Five-Twenties of 1s7. 
_ Seventh: Five-twenties of 1864. 

The Curreacy sixes, having fixed periods to run of 
from seventeen tu twenty-one years, with no option 
On the part of the Government to cal! them in before 
maturity, are, for this reason, especially desirable 
for long investment for estates, trust funds, and 
banking purposes. 


The third edition of our * MEMORANDA CONCERN- 
ING GOVERNMENT BONDS” being exhausted and 
the applications for information on the subject still 
being cons ant, we have issued a FOURTH EDITION, 
copies of which will be mailed to any address, or can 
be had on application at our office, free of charge. 

On account of the peculinr state of the tim a. the 
difficulty of deciding on safe investmer ts outside of 
Government Bonds, and the timidity of the veople 
in reference to almost al: cther forms of invest- 
ment, we look for a large and increasing dewa.sa for 
Government Bonds, 

The bo kis designed to fully answer all inquiries 
on the subject which invesi\ors may have occasion 
to make. 

Several pages of new matter have been ad: ed, 
which we tru+t will give it a new Interest and value, 
even to those who are already familiar with its prin- 
cipal contents; and it isaccompanied with a care- 
fully prepared index, which will render it more con- 
venient for frequent reference, as a hand-book tor 
the desks of bankers, brokers, and officers of finan- 
cial corporations. Very rerpectfully, < 

FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, and Dealers in Government Bo: ds, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupun or regis'ered,in all 
denominations for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if mora favorable to the purchaser 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. ry 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, a:] otoer issues of Government bonds for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash, 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates, 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be hadupon . - 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bank - 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





“called” five-twenty 





TREASURER’S OFFICE, 1 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, AND HARTFORD RAIL- | 
ROAD Co., GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, > 

Cor. 2D ST. AND 4TH AVE., | 

NEW YORK, June Ist, J878.) 


T A MEBTING of the DIRECTORS of the NEV 
YORK, NEW HAVEN, AND HARTFORD 
RAILROAD CO., held this day, 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT: WAS DE- 
CLARED, payable July Ist, 1378. 

The stock transfer books will be closed from June 

4th to July 5th, 1878, both days inclusive. 
W. A. BURROUGHS, 
Treasurer. 





To the Stockholders of the f 
McKILLOP AND SPRAGUE CO, 

A Meeting of the stockholders of the McKillop and 
Sprague Compapy is hereby called at the office of 
the Company, 109 Worth Street, in the City of New 
York, on Wednesday, June 26th, 1878, at 1 P. M. 

The object of the meeting is to reconsider the 
action of the meeting of Stockholders of said Com- 
pany held August 2ist, 1877, to consider a proposition 
to increase the amount of the Capital S:ock of said 
Company, 80 that said amount shall be thereafter 
five hundred thousand dollars, divided into one tnou- 
sand shares of five bundred dollars each, and tw 
transact any — eee Se may be brought 

e said meeting 0: »ckholders. 
_— KOALFRED W. WORTHLEY, 
LESTER M. CLAKK, 
J. H. ARCHER, 
ALBERt PALMER. 
Dated New YORK, June Ist, 1878. 


A SOLID TEN PER OENT. 
OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 

‘ansas, M' .and Central Illinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Business is dull. Try stock 8: jation! Thou- 
sands of dollars are often made from an investment 
of one hundred. Alex. thingham 
Co., Brokers, 12 Wall Street, for their Weekly Finan. 
cial Report, sent free. 
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Commercial, 


OUR SHIPPING REGISTRY LAW. 


SgoTron 4132 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States reads as follows: 

“Vessels built within the United States 
and belonging wholly to citizens thereof, 
and vessels which may be captured in war 
by citizens of the United Sta'es and law- 
fully condemned as prize, or which may 
be adjudged to he forfeited for a breach of 
the laws of the United States, being wholly 
owned by citizens, and no others, may be 
registered as directed in this title.” 

This statute is a part of the law enacted 
by Congress in 1792 and has remained un- 
changed ever since. The practical opera- 
tion of this legislation is to exclude from 
American registration, and, hence, from the 
protection of the United States, all vessels 
not built witbin the United States and not 
wholly owned by citizens, with the qual- 
fication that vessels captured in war by cit- 
izens of the United States, or adjudged to 
be forfeited for a breach of the laws of the 
United States, being wholly owned by cit- 
izens, and no others, may be admitted to 
such registration. There is a further qual 
ification in section 4136 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which reads 
as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue a register or enrollment for any vessel 
built in a foreign country whenever such 
vessel shall be wrecked in the United States 
and shall be purchased avd repaired by a 
citizen of the United States, if it shall be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that the repairs put upon such vessel »re 
equal to three-fourths of the cost of the 
vessel when so repaired.” 

The question which is now attracting 
considerable attention is whether this leg- 
islation should not be so amended as to ad- 
mit to registration foreign-built vessels en- 
gaged in the ocean trade, when exclusively 
owned by citizens of the United Stntes. 
The National Board of Trade, at its Jast 
meeting, passed a resolution favoring such 
an amendment, and expressing the opinion 
that our present regisiry laws constituted 
one reason why nearly all the ocean carry- 
ing trade between this and other countries 
was conducted in foreign built vessels, 
The question has no relation to the coast- 
ing trade between different ports of the 
United States; but us to trade between 
these ports and foreign ports the opinion 
of the National Board is that the citizen of 
the United States should be permitted to 
purchase vessels in any market of the 
world, und have them registered and placed 
under the protection of the United States, 
withoyt any reference to the place where 

-tbey were built. This would be a change 
in our long-standing policy; and yet the 
eircumstences are so different from what 
they were when the policy was first 
adopted that we are inclined to regard the 
change as desirable. 

Fact it is that during and since the late 
war foreigo-built ships ure carrying more 
than two-thirds of all the foreign com- 
merce of this country. These ships are 
owned by foreigners and all the profits 
accrue tothem. The profits of sbip-build- 
ing are far less than those of sailing them; 
and if citizens of the United States were 
permitted to buy ships in the cheapest 
market, whether domestic or foreign, and 
have them registered without any reference 
to the place of their construction, there 
can hardly be a doubt that, in the present 
circumstances of the country, they would 
heave a much larger share in the profits ac- 
cruing from the ocean carrying trade. We 
might in this way regain at least a part and 
perhaps the whole of the carrying ocean 
trade which we lost during the War of the 
Rebellion. In the event of a war between 
England and Russia, the merchant ships 
of each country would be subject to cap- 
ture by the war vessels and armed cruisers 
of the other; and this would lead them to 
seek the protection of other flags, as was 
done in respect to our mercantile marine 
when the ‘‘Alabama” and other rebel 
cruisers were scouring the ocean in search 
of ships sailing under the flag of the United 
States, Such a fact would furnish an op- 
portunity for the citizens of the United 
States to buy English merchant ships at 
much less than their cost; and it would be 
improved, provided our navigation laws 
were so altered that these ships could be 
admitted to American registration, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are not advocating absolute free trade 
in ships; yet we think that the cireum- 
stances very strongly suggest that the modi- 
fication of our registry laws reeommended 
by the National Board of Trade would be 
expedient for American interests. We can 
hardly doubt that it would reeult in enlarg- 
ing our commercial marine. It would pot 
affect the coasting trade at all, which would 
still remain exclusively American; but it 
would enable us to get back a part or the 
whole of our lost ocean trade. We see no 
sufficient reason why Congress should not 
thus change the law. The importing mer- 
chants of this country are, forarule, of the 
opinion that such a change would be wise. 
It would place us on an equal footing with 
foreigners so far as the cost of our vessels 
is concerned; and this is a most imporiant 
item in the attempt to compete with them 
for the carrying trade of the ocean. So 
long as they can (lo the business in cheaper 
vessels than we can build, so long will 
they get the larger part of the business to 
do. 

a —— 


SUB-TREASURY, NEW YORE. 





FuLty one-third of the money (says The 
World) received and disbursed by the Gov- 
ernment passes through the Sub-Treasury 
in this city. In one year there were paid 
3,591 silver checks, 19,579 gold checks, and 
29,002 currency checks by the various as- 
sistant treasurers at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francis- 
co, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, and Pittsburgh. The total amounts 
of the silver, gold, and currency checks 
respectively were, in round numbers, $3,- 
200,000, $125,000,000, and $165 000,000. Of 
the $3 200,000 silver checks $1,000,000 were 
paid by the Assistant Treasurer of New 
York, of the $125,000,000 gold checks 
$118,000,000, and of the $165.000,000 cur- 
revcy checks $118,000,000. 

The receipts and disbursements of cash 
and checks at the Sub-Treasury for the 
year ending December 31st, 1877, were in 
round numbers as follows : 





RECEIPTS. 

On account of Customs.,......... 2. ceseeees $98,000,000 
On account of gold notes..... ....... .-.-. 28,000,000 
On account of internal revenue............ 20,000,000 
Onaccountof certificates of deposit...... 34,000,000 
On account of Post-office Department .. — %,000.000 
On account of transfers..... soceeeseses cos 102,000,000 
On ace tof miscellaneous. ... —...... 110,000,000 
On account of disbursing secounta seee on 352,000,000 
On account of Assay Office.............+0++ 16,000,000 
On account of interest account ........... 64,000,000 

DD ice cicans: ascassivessmperiince sotesnil $812,000,000 

PAYMENTS. 

I IR ccncccs dacs acccnrsbeonsens $300,000,000 
I NB sa oven ccinsndcscovenvencteses 8,000,000 
Disbursing ACCOUNES .......... ceeeeeeceeeee 830,0u0.000 
Certificates of deposit.........0. ceeerses oe 7,000,000 
inc censsunesdnivbscsutveps.cueies .. 14,000,000 
Fractional currency redeemed............. 6,000,0u0 
Interest accounts ...... ...66 . sees ose esen 64,000,000 

Wetal ... cocecec.cccccccccccrccs sovceccceeee $786,000 000 


The cost of handling the Government 
funds at the Sab-Treasury is about $1 for 
every $7,000 that is received or paid out. 
This is less than one-seventh of what it 
costs to have a chamberlain to act as cus- 
todian of the public money of this city. 

Gen. Hillhouse’s deputy is allowed a sal- 
ary of $3,600, and his cashier and chief 
clerk a salary of $4,000. The average of 
the salaries paid to the nine chiefs of divis- 
ions is $2,672, and the duties and respon- 
sibilities of almost any one of them are 
equal to those of a bank cashier. The sal- 
aries of the whole force, from Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States ya are 
as follows: 


Assistant Treasurer..............cceessee $8,000 
Deputy Assistant Treasurer. 
Cashier and Chief Clerk... eee 
Chief of coin division .. .... --. 8,600 
Chief of note-paying division... 
Chief of note-receiving division. 







Chief of check division..... ..........4. ++ . 2,800 
Chief of registered interest division .,......... 2,600 
Chief of coupon interest division............... 2,400 
Chief of fractional currency division ., .. ... 2,400 
Chief of bond division. ........ . 2,250 
Chief of canceled check and record division. «+ 2,000 
UII. S08e ., Sdsuscnsseecbbnesecece 2250 
DS; siuhcinemaisekiies seimeeh css) Seed 2,100 
Ten Clerks, CACN.......0...00055 cooses , e0ecceee . 2,000 
ee OR cisicacn bentpccas>odscnneccdsaence 1,600 
DG TB EMBO ce vccccccepecceccssegocceccoscccs 1,600 
TOM CLOFHS,' CRON. ...oc0c.ccceee cocseeccces 00 «ee §=1,400 
NE EIRENE cs vn eedsncscacncsacdecs: o5 coc 1,20 
Five messengers, Cach............sc.cescese- sees 1,300 
TI .. 68 0 cdccccccccccs, secccccesesoones 1,200 
Keeper of building 1,800 
ee Eoin gscbs os suc ess acenschabithenal 1,800 
Assistant detective..... 20. 16. cccccccceeeveees 1,400 
Whnrec halleen, Oach...... .....:.cc.cccccccccecs 1000 
Six watchmen, each. ....... 00... 1, secsseersece 730 
MGIROEE 000. ccccnse coravcovccssoccesoes casein 1,000 
GRUTER.. Bess sa ciess Ee EES IT Raat TEE | 





DRY GOODS. 


TRADE with both manufacturers, agents, 
and jobbers is quiet, as might naturally be 
expected at this season of the year. Au- 
tumn goods are in some demand; but selec- 
tions are small and made only after much 
figuring for terms. The weather is against 
any aclive movement even in seasonable 
goods, the cold rains operating unfavorably 
for the retail business. Advices from other 
markets in different sections of the country 
report a similar state of affairs. 

Cotton goods have been in light move- 
ment, though the best corporation makes 
of brown and colored goods are in short 
supply. Tbe export movement has been 
more moderate. For the week*the ship- 
ments have been 1,003 packages from this 
port, 427 packages from Boston, and from 
other ports 80 packages, making in all 
1,510 packages; and for the expired por- 
tion of the year a total of 53,001 packages, 
valued at $3 168,660, compared with 48,310 
packages, valued at $3,373 250, for 1877, 
and 36.573 packages, valued at $2,925,840, 
for 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings bave been 
in some movement and prices are steadily 
maintained, because of small stocks of best 
makes and the upward tendency of the raw 
material. Bleached goods continue very 
quiet and stocks accumulate rapidly. 
Outside makes are very slow of sale and 
much unsettled in price. 

Corset jeans have been in light request. 

Dyed ducks were in steady demand, with 
the best makes sold up to production. 

Print-cloths have been quiet. Quota- 
tions are steady at 3 7-16c. to 34c. for 
64x64 standards and extras, and 3c. to 3 
1-16c. for 56x60. 

Prints were also quiet, though jobbers 
have done a fair business by the piece. 

Lawns and organdies were in steady 
movement for moderate selections for the 
retail trade. 

Ginghams were irregular. Staple checks 
were moderately active, and dress styles, as 
well as fancies, quiet. 


Dress goods were in limited demand for 
plain and fancy worsted fabrics, while cot 
tone were very dull. 

Woolen goods have continued in very 
irregular request. Selections are mostl 
small, prices current are low, and the busi- 

nes$ not satisfactory. Many mills are 
stopping or running only on half or three- 
quarters time. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—Medium and low 
qualities have been in light request, with 
otber grades quiet, 

Overcoa'\ings were dull. 

Kentucky jeans have been in better 
movenent. The best goods have had the 
most attention. 

Satinets are not active. 

Foreign dry goods have been very quiet, 
except for special styles of colors of sum- 
mer fabrics, which have been in light de- 
mand, 

The imports have been $601.776. and the 
total thrown on the market $789,583. 





» PARISIAN AND BERLIN 


CLOAKS, 


MANTLES, FICHUS, DOLMANS, a 
ACQUES, Lanier STYI 
PURCHASED as MODELS NOW OFFERED” 
at Less than Cost of rete 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS in EM BRODER ED 
and BRAIDED CARDINA't, SHOULDER C APES, 
faust one BATES POLONAISES and Nun 

> 


AT Stewart Co 


BROADWA ¥, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


~ Astonishing Low Prices at the 


SPECIAL SALE 0 


DRESS GOODS 


SU LZBERGER’S, 
Eighth Ave. and 
93a St Street. 
25) jeces Bourette Suitings. 5c. a yard my pe. 
ces Cashmere, all snades, I7c. a 
500} eces Of Damusk suitings, new Vos oe ion, 00 Worth 


1-Wool Dopeipe. tre from 25c. u “ap 
os Grenadines, 12¢. orth 18¢. 
Fancy Bourette puilings, 25c. Worth 40c. 
French Damasse, finest quality, 49e. Cost to import, 


The. 
Seaside Bunting, in all the new shades, 19¢. a yard. 
BLACK GOODS 





iks ane Suits at extraordinar bargains. 
jody @ Goods ex ly 
Awerican’ Cs licoes, 4c. 





4-4 Cambric, 6\c. 
Best Percales. yard wide 
_1,00) dozen Pink and Blue —— plese at 5c. 


Hens 
ee 
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JOHNSON BROS, & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE 
600 and 602 Broadway, 
RETAIL HOUSE 
34 and 36 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Importers aud Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


have always on hand the very latest and most ele. 
gant novelties in 


FRENCH TRIMMED BATS and BONNETS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS, 
Garnitures for Bridal and Evening Wear, 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, etc., 

REAL and IMITATION LACES, 


PRESS and CLOAK TRIMMI*GS 
also made to order ac short notice to match any ma- 


LADIE® and CHILDREN’S UNDER WEAR 
HOSIERY, GLUVEs, F MANCY GUODS, Etc. 


Country Orders Rolicited. 8 mples avd Cat- 
alogues sent on application. 


R. H. MACY & (0,, 


14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, 


Crand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


The completion of the ELEVATED RAILROAD 
bringing customers frum all the suburbs of New York 
directly to our doors, at th 


RAPIO TRANSIT 

STATION, corner of Fourteenth Street and Bixch 
aa renders ents strictly the “GRAND CEN- 
TKAL ESTABLISHMENT’ 

Ludies can come ‘trom a distance of fifty miles and 
ee the morning shopping here, and be at pome ip 

time for lunch; or. if preterred, can obtain it at 
“Our Luoch Department.’ 








During Jaly and August we shall close at 120’clock 
noon on n Saturda ays. 


R. H MACY & CO. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, ——. a Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. 


BRAINERD, anmsTROnd "a co., 
469 BROADWAY, Rew York. 








1838 JONES. 


NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. o Vo MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. . " a Fancy Goons, 
SHAWLS. o- ° a HOSIERY 
SUITS. o- o LACES. 
JONES *.. 
x x 





Eighth Avenue ) _ Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





x ° " 
o a 
o 
-“s JONES 
SHOES. ao o SILKS. 
_ o o —_ 
RIBBONS. a o CLOTHS. 
—_ o oO —_ 
UNDERWEAR. o co DOMESTICS. 
- o o _ 
UPHOLSTERY. o AQ CARPETS. 
o — 


_ a 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods 
Fancy Goods, Glassware. Crockery, Silverware, ew. 


2" Spring and ar r Geode new open- 
ing. reat variet baruaic throuah- 
ous the house. Alt vecpive peomps 
Sceces. b.aee wy free \Onues 
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The Insurance Editor wilt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of panes, Great care must be 
taken to give a complete desoription of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE NOYES TRIAL. 








CHARGE OF JUDGE DEPUE. 


Tne charge of Judge Depue is of so 
great importance that we have thought it 
wise to publish it. Its positions in refer- 
ence to transfers of the assets and liabil- 
ities of one company to another are sound, 
and, if now accepted as law, will remove 
the greatest of all dangers which attach to 
life insurance. 

Judge Depue first shows that the alleged 
conspiracy, if planned or committed in 
New York, as alleged by the defense, was 
also planned and executed in New Jersey, 
if any portion of it was executed there; 
and he instructed the jury that the Court 
had jurisdiction over the case. He then 
continues: 


The persons named in the indictment are Jeremiah 
H. Stedwell, Henry W. Baldwin, A. Goodrich Fay, 
Henry H. Trenor, Rufus C. Frost, and Benjamin 
Noyes. Of these individuals, Stedvell, Baldwin, 
Trenor, and Frost were directors of the New Jersey 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

The indictment charges that these persons fraud- 
uleptly and knowingiy did combine ard agree to- 
gether to defraud the company. The means alleged 
by which it was designed that the frand sh uld be 
accomplished was the fraudulent appropriat'on of 
the company’s property by Stedwell. the president, 
to his own us2, and to uses and purposes other than 
those of the company; andthe overt act done in ex- 
ecution of the conspiracy is averred to have been 
the taking possession by Noyes of the money, goods 
and chattels, and property of the company. 

With regard to the allegations of the means by 
which it was intended to effectuate the fraud, and 
the overt act, which the statute has sup°radded to 
the proof of the existence of the conspiracy, there 
need be n° discussion. 

Stedwell did appropriate the property of the com- 
pany to uses and purposes other than those of the 
company ; and Noyes did take possession of property 
of thecomp*ny, which was so misapplied in pursu- 
ance of the agreeme t, which is averred to have 
been un'awful and criminal. 

The real contest in the case is upon the questions 
whether there was an illegal and fraudul ‘nt combt- 
nation or agreement between any two or more of 
the persons named tn the indictment to defraud the 
New Jersey Mutual Insurance Company. and 
whether Noves was a party to, or participant in, 
such unlawful combination. 

The Judge rext shows that itis not necessary to 
prove that the parties succeeded in their conspiracy, 
nor is it obligatory to try all the conspirators. One 
or more can be tried and others used as state’s evi- 
dence. In this case the prosecutor has elected to put 
Noyes on trial separately and call Stedwe'l as wit- 
ness. His testimony ts to be received so far as it is 
deemed credible. The Judge then showed that the 
dec'arations or acts of the parties might be takenas 
sufficient proof of conspiracy; and he then pro- 
ceeded as follows to the specific charge contained in 
the indictment: 


By the 14th section of the Crimes Act it is made 
an indictable offense for anv director, member, or 
public officer of any body corporate or public com- 
pany to fraudulently apply any o: its property for 
his own use or benefit, or for any use or purpose 
other than the uses or purposes of such body cor- 
porate or public company; and by the 19!st section it 
is madea criminal offense for any two or more per- 
sons to combine, unite. or confederste together to 
eommit any offense orto chert or defraud any per- 
son Of any proper y by means which are criminal. 

The substance of the charge is that the persons 
named in the indictment combined to defraud the 
New Jersey Mutual Insurance Company of its prop- 
erty by means of the fraudulent application of it to 
other than the comoany’s use. 

The charge is not that these parties procured the 
making of a contract thit the directors of the com- 
pany had no powerto make. The state cannot ask a 
conviction on that ground. Hence the advice of 
counsel that such a contract of reinsurance was 
within the powers of the directors (if any such ad- 
Vice was wiven) is foreign to the real question in the 
cause. Itisof consequence only incidentally, as part 
of the history of these transactions. 

The want of power in the directors to make the 
disposition of the property they did make is only 
imoortant to establish the fact that the property of 
the company was applied to other uses than those of 
the company ; and that isa question to be determined 
by the judzment of this Court, and not by the opin- 
ion given by counsel. 

To a want of power of the directors to apply the 
company’s proverty as it was applied the state must 
Prove that which was done by the accused was done 
with a desivn to defraud the company. For this pur- 
pose, as tending to establish the motives that influ. 
enced the accused and prompted their acts, much 
of the evidence in this case was admitted. 

Th> property with respect to which this conspiracy 
{8 alleged to have oeen formed consists inthe first 
place of United States bonds of the value of $100,- 
000, delivered up to 1. W. Frost, in pursuance of the 
arrangement which was consummated on the 26th of 
January, 1877. 

The charter of the company emvowered the direct 
Ors to raise a guaranty capital.to ba held * forthe 
better security of the insured.” Under this author- 
ity the directors authorized the creation of & guar. 
anty capital to the amount of $100,000. 

When Stedwell became president, and the com- 
pany reorganized, in 1874, the Frosts agreed to furnish 

to represent the guaranty capital. The 
Stock therefor was issued to the nominees of Frost, 








though the certificates thereof were never taken 


from the stock-book; and the bonds were retained in 


his part or of errors in his conclusions. The exam- 





the custody of Frost, with the understanding that 
they should be at the service of the company when- 
ever it should be necessary to exhibit or use them to 
sustain the credit of the Company. 

In its reports to the State Department the company 
claimed credit for $100,010 of guaranty capital, and 
whenever an examination was made of the company 
by the Insurance Commissioner these bonds were 
procured of Frost and exhibited as part of the assets 
of the company. These things were done with the 
knowledge and consent of Frost. 

If these bonds were the private property of Frost, 
this use of them was an imposition on the Insurance 
Commissioner, and a fraud upon the holders of poll- 
cies, who were entitled to rely on the official returns 
of the condition of the company as evidence of its 
solvency and of its ability to continue in business 
and to fulfi'l its obligations. 

Frost, having beena party to this imposition, de- 
ception, and fraud, is estopped from setting up his 
private ownership as against the policyholders. 

Under the circumstances of this case, upon the 
plainest principles of justice, these bonds, as a mat- 
ter of law, must be regarded as the property of the 
company as between Frost and the policyholders. 
Their surrender to Frost by Stedwell was an appli- 
cation of the property of the company to a use and 
purpore other than the uses and purposes of the 
company witbin the meaning of the section of the 
Crimes Act 1 have quoted. 

In the second place, the conspiracy is alleged to 
relate to the assets and property, real and persoral, 
of the company conveyed to the National Capitol 
Company by the contract of the 26th of January. 

The New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company 
wasincorporated by the Legislature of this State in 
March, 1863. It isa mutuel company, composed of 
its policyholders, who, in virtue of their being 
policyholders, are the members of the corporation. 

The charter provides for the management and 
control of the property and concerns of the corpor- 
ation by a board of directors elected by its policy- 
holders, an insurance of $500 entitling the person in- 
sured to one vote at any election of directors. Fur- 
thermore, each policyholder, as a member of the 
corporation, is liable to assessments in proportion to 
the amount of his insurance (not exceeding the 
amount of his premium note) for the payment of 
Josses which the company may not have funds on 
hand to satisfy. A considerab'e partof the assets 
of the company available for the payment of losses 
in default of money in band was notes liable to such 
assessment. 

These premium notes occupy a twofold relation to 
the policyholder: first, the liability to assessment; 
and, second. the right of a polieyhold>r, when his 
policy becomes due and payable, to resort to the 
premium notes as a means of paying his claim by as- 
sessments thereon. The power to make such an as- 
sessment is vested only in the directors of the com- 
paoyand cannot be delegated to any other person. 
The assessments may be made by directors of the 
New Jersey Mutnal Insurance Company alone. The 
officers of the Na’ional Capitol Company could not 
muke a legal assessment on thes? notes. A transfer 
ofall the policy liability with the premium notes to 
another corooration—consummated and concluded 
—if it be effective, will necessari'!y operate to extin- 
guish the power of assessing the premium notes for 
the payment of losses, and impair the security of 

policyholders whose policies have matured for the 
payment of the amounts duathereon. 

ln a corporation of this kind the policyholders, as 
its members. are the ownersin common of all its 

property, and are entitled to have its business car- 
ned on for their common benefit under the manage- 
ment of officers and agents of their own selection. 
The directors are trustees and agents to conduct and 
manage the ordinary business of the company. As 
such *gents and executive officers, they may law- 
fully, within reasonable limits and inthe course of 
the regular business of the company, effect a fair 
and bona fide reinsurance of its risks, for the indem- 
nity of the company or the securi'y of its po'iev- 
holders, and may use the company’s funds for that 
purpose. But the directors have no power, in vir- 
tue of their position as directors, to transfer and 
eonvey the entire property and assets of the com- 
pany to another corporation, and contract with such 
corporation for the assumption of all its liabilities 
and the performance of a'l its obligations. 

Ths contract of the 26th of Januarv, 1817, was of 
this import. It purported to transfer all the assets 
and property of the New Jersey Mutual Company, 
ir cluding its premium notes, to the National Capitol 
Company, and to contract for the assumption by the 
latter company of all its policy liabilities and ite 
current obligations not exceeding $5,000. Its effect. 
if legal, was to hand over toa foreign corporation— 
created by another jurisdiction, having a situs out of 
this State, managed by officers selected in the mode 
prescribed by its charter.and subject tothe laws 
enacted by another legislatur>—the property which 
belonged to the members of one of our own corpora- 
tions and controlled by our own laws,end which 
they were entitled to have managed by officers and 
agents of their own selection. 

Transfer of the 26th of January, 1877, the directers 
had no legal power to make, and the delivering over 
of the assets of the company in pursuance of such a 
project was an application of such a property to uses 
and purposes other than those of the company. 

In the third place, with respect to the $30,000 paid to 
Fay, that was so plainly a misapplication of the com- 
p%ny’s property to foreign uses as that not a syllable 
has been uttered in the case tn justification of it. 

All the property enumerated under the three heads 
just mentioned was property of the company applied 
to uses and purposes other than the uses and pur- 
poses of the co upany; and tf such misapplication was 
fraudulently made, Stedwell and his associates. who 
were directors of the companvand participated in 
the transaction, were guilty of an indictable offense 
under the section of the Crimes Act referred to, and 
each and every person who knowingly aided and 
abetted in that fraud may be convicted under this 
indictment. 

That the motive of Stedwell and those of his asso- 
ciates who were directors in this transaction was a 
fraudulent motive within the section referred to is 
supported by these considerations: 


* First, Their der liction of duty in the failure to 


perform duties which devolved upon them, in their 
fiduct try relations to the policyholders; and, second, 
their abuse of their powers at directors, to the de- 
struction of the interests of those who had confided 
in them. 

The examination of the company was commenced 
in December. It was made by Fackier, and, s!though 
complaints were made of the severity with which he 
conducted it, there is no evidence of unfairness on 





ion was completed about the 1%h of January, 
and disclosed a deficiency in the reserve required by 
the laws of this state amounting to the sum of $421,- 
000. On that day the Secretary of State gave notice 
of that deficiency and required it to be made upin 
ten days. His conduct throughout the whole of this 
proceeding was strictly in conformity with the law. 
After giving notice of the deficiency, his jurisdiction 
was atanend. He could not even apply for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. That could only be done by 
the Attorney-General on an application to the Chan- 
cellor. 

In the statute the computstion of the value of the 
policies and the reinsurance fund sre convertible 
terms and mean the same thing. The valuation of 
the policy is to be made, to ascertain the proper rein- 
surance fund, by a computation according to the 
American experience table of mortal ty, with inter- 
est at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, or accord- 
ing to the Actuary’s mortality table, with interest at 
4 per cent., or according to any other recognized 
standard of valuation as the Secretary of State 
might deem best for the security of the business or 
the safety of the persons insured. 

If on such an examination the assets are insuffi- 
cient to equal the statutory reinsurance fund and 
the total actual liabilities of the company, applica- 
tion may be made to the Chancellor for an injune- 
tion anda dissolution of the company and a distribu- 
tlon of its effects as an insolvent corporation. 

On such an application the Chancellor will exercise 
his discretion. He may appoint a feceiver and direct 
areinsurapce under his supervision, or administer 
theaffairs of the company under its «ld or a new 
management, practically under the supervision of 
the Court of Chancery. Under such an adminisira- 
tion the evidence of the value of the loaded policies 
of the company for future business makes it prob- 
able that the company wightin a short time have 
been restored to asound financtal condition, or at 
least its property and assets would have faithfully 
applied for the benefit of the policyholders. 

When the notice of the deficiency was given it was 
the duty of the directors, who were trustees, and 
could act lawful'y only when they acted in the inter- 
est of the policyholders, either to make good the de- 
ficiency or submit the property and interests of their 
cestqui que trusts to the care and protection of the 
Chancellor. 

That is what these officers should have done. Now, 
what did Stedwell an‘ his associates do? 

Between the Mth of January and the 26th, as the 
10-days’ notice expired on the 2%h, mortgages to the 
amount of $102,000 were given to the Continental Life 
Insurance Company, of which Frost was the presi- 
dont. Mortages to the amount of $14,490, which Frost 
had lent the company, to give it a ficti:lous credit, 
and the $100 000 in value of United States bonds lent 
to the company for the same purpose, were returned 
to him; mortages to the amount of $6,500 given by 
Baldwin to the company were restored to him; 
mortgages tothe amount of $36,000 were converted 
into cash, and of the proceeds Stedwell got %5,000, 
and $30,000 were givento Fay fr his services; and 
the remainder of the property and assets of every 


description was transferred to the National Capitol. , 


The charter, history, and financial condition of the 
company in which what remained of the New Jersey 
Mutual was merged ave evidence in this case. 

It was incorporated tn 1867. Although its incorpo- 
ration was by an Act of Congress, it is a corporation 
of the District of Columbia, just as the New Jersey 
Mutual is a corporation of this state. Asa corpora- 
tion, it Is not subject to the control of our laws; 
neither are its officers amenable to our laws in the 
management and control of the company. In this 
respect there is a great difference between this com- 
pany and the New Jersey Mutual so far as the inter- 
ests of New Jersey policyholders are concerned. 

The corporation belongs to the five individua's 
who are the owners of the capital stock. These five 
persons alone have the selection of its officers, and 
they aloneare entitled to share in the profits real- 
ized out of the business, after losses and expenses 
are psid. In this respect, too, the transfer was high- 
ly disadvantageous to policyholders of the New 
Jersey company. In the New Jersey company the of- 
ficers are selected by the policyholders themselves 
and they share inalil the profits aceruing from the 
business. 

The charter was purchased by Noyes and his asso- 
clates in 1875 for about $4,600. It had no property or 
paid-up capital atthattime. The American Mutual 
of New Haven was merged initin 18750r early in 
1876, and the American Mutual itself had reinsured 
the American Life and Trust and the New York 
National Life. It has issued only one original policy 
for $1,000. The residue of its insured risks was ob- 
tained from the companies it absorbed, and its prop- 
erty was to a considerable extent pledged for the 
security of those risks. The figures in relation to 
its financial condition have been given by counsel. I 
do not propose to review or analyzethem. You are 
better qualified to perform that duty thanlIam. Its 
policy Hability in 1877 was $2,361,766. In February, 
1878, itamounted to $1,562,599. Giving it credit forthe 


‘assets claimed forit by the defendant,it cannot be 


regarded as more than a company of the secondary 
grade of insurance companies of the country. Into 
this corporation Stedwell and his associates propored 
to merge the New Jersey Mutual, with its policy lia- 
bility of nearly twenty millions and a government 
and management under the control of officers 
selected by its own policyholders. 

This disposition Stedwell and his associates made 
of the property of the policyholders of the New 
Jersey Company, instead of leaving it to the wise 
and judicious management of tbe Chancellor of the 
State of New Jersey. From these transactions they 
each individually derived a personal benefit and 
their overations were conducted in secret. Sure 
and certain indications of fraud by trusteesin the 
macacement of trust funds committed to their care. 

The resolution of the board appointing a commit- 
tee on reinsurance was adopted on the 5th of Jan- 
uary. That committee joined tn a report recom- 
mending a reinstrance in the National Capitol, 
which was never submitted to the board of directors 
foritsapproval. But, gentlemen, what information 
was given to that committee of the doings of these 
persons or of their plans and purposes? 

The ittee isted of Balsted. Trainy, and 
Baldwin. There is no evidence respecting Trainy, 
except that he signed the report. Baldwin was one 
of Stedwell’s associates in these transactions. The 
report isin Stedwell’s handwriting. Halsted testi- 
files that he knew nothing of the transactions in- 
volved in this case. He knew nothing of the $30,000 
to Fay; nothing of the $100,000 to Frost; and nothing 
of the transfer of the company’s assets to the Na- 
tional Capitol. He supposed that the arrangement 
was that the National Capitol should reinsure the 





risks for the accruing premiums, the New Jersey 
Mutual retaining all its property. 

Force, who acted as vice-president from the 5th to 
the 17th of January, and who continued to interest 
himself to sustain the company by a reinsurance 
after his resignation, knew nothing of the National 
Capitol or of areinsurance by it until after it was 
done. 

Stedwell testified that he did not inform the other 
directors of the transactions with Fay or Frost. and 
there is no evidence that any other director knew 
the particulars of the transacti n, except Frost and 
Baldwin, with whom Stedwell says he consulted 
throughout the whole matter. The reason the other 
directors were not indicted is apparent. They were 
themselves deceived, and were induced to approve 
the reinsurance by the fraud of Stedwell and his 
associates. 

The disapp€arance of the books of the company 
containing Baldwin’s accounts and other accounts 
of the company is also strongly indicative of fraud. 
They were sent to New York, on the order of Sted- 
well, early in January; and. with the exception of 
the testimony of Mr. McCarter of the offer of their 
return for a consideration, there are no tidings of 
their whereabouts, 

From the sum of these events | have narrated you 
will probably reach the conclusion, without hesita - 
tion, that there was an unlawful combination to 
detraud the company, and that Stedwell, the two 
Frosts, Baldwin, and Fay, or some of them, were 
parties to it. 

Indeed, gentlemen, the existence of a conspiracy 
to that end is an admitted fact in the case. The de- 
fense is placed on the ground that Noyes was the 
ionocent instrument —the dupe of Stedwel!l and his 
associates, who used him as the innocent means of 
carrying outand covering up thelrown fraudulent 
practices. That has been made the real debatable 
question in this case. 

I propose to draw your attention to the principal 
points in the evidence on this subject, without going 
into the details of the testimony, which has been 
fully discussed by counsel. 

The contention of the State is that the fraudulent 
scheme which was devised was one that embraced 
ben: fits to each of the persons engaged in it—to Fay, 
iD giving him $30,000, to Stedwell the $5,000, to Bald- 
winin tne surrender of bis mortgage for $6,500, to 
Frosts in the surrender of his mortgages and the 
United States bonds, to Noyes in the gains that 
could be realized out of the profitable business aris- 
ing from the loaded policies or might be wrought 
out of the forfeiture of the policies of the New Jer- 
sey Company. The theory is that Stedwell, Baldwin, 
the Frosts, and Fay could not protect their abstrac- 
tions from the Chancel or and his receiver unless 
they were covered up by the contract of reinsurance’ 
and that Noyes was induced to join in the confedera- 
tion and make the contract of insurance by the gains 
that might be made from the profits to be made out 
of the funds of the New Jersey Company, or the for- 
feiture of the policies reinsured. This view places 
Noyesin the position not of a mere volunteer, aid- 
ing Stedwell, Fay, Baldwin, and the Frosts in their 
fraudulent practices for their individual benefits, 
but in the position of a conspirator, plotting for his 
own gain. 

As a question of law.a project entered on from 
motives of gain to induce the forfeiture of policies 
in alife insurance company, or their surrender on 
such terms as ray be imp sed, or the abstraction of 
profits that might be earned, by the unfair means of 
placing their risks in such a situation as that an 
abandonment of the insurance by the policyholders 
would be likely to ensue, or the profits they might 
otherwise share be diminished, is & fraud; and those 
who engage in such an enterprise may be convicted 
of a conspiracy to defraud, and may be convicted 
under an indictment in the present form where 
property, which belongs to the policyholders and 
which is the security of their risks, is taken in pursu- 
anc? of such a fraudu'ent scheme. 

As is well known, a forfeitable policy is one that is 
terminated by the failure of the insured to pay a 
premium whenit isdue. On such forfeiture the in- 
surer keepsall the premtums paid and the insured 
loses all rights under his policy. The gains that ac- 
cumulate from this source by insurance companies 
are very consid-rable. It issaidby a witness in this 
case that forfeitable policies are the very life of a 
company. The forfeitable policies in this company 
were 9,000 in number, nearly two-thirds of its entire 
policy Habilities. It was the number of policies of 
this class that ws one of the inducements of the de- 
fendant to accept the liabilities of this company. 

The influence that usually promotes the forfeit- 
ure of policies is the fear, distrust of the solvency, 
management, or situation of the company by the 
owners of policies. 

A scheme set on foot to place the affairs of a com- 
pany in such straits that a forfeiture of policies may 
be induced is a fraudulent scheme. 

The evidence tending to conrect Stedwell. Bald- 
win, Fay, and the two Frosts with a scheme of fraud 
of the scope contended for | have already referred 
to. 

To connect this defendant with it the state relies 
oncireumstantial evidence. The testimony invoked 
for that purpose mav be grouped under three heads 

First. The haste with which the matter was con- 
summated. 

The transaction was a large one, the assumption of 
policy liability amounting to nearly twenty millions. 

All the parties knew the company was under an 
examination that might be disastrous to its contin- 
uance in business. 

Noyes says he was induced to undertake the rein- 
surance by Stedwell’s representation that there 
were nine thousand forfeitable policies, with no 
paid-up policies,and that there were six thousand 
term policies, paying full mutual life premiums, and 
thatthe income was loaded on an average of 75 or 80 
per cent. 

Noyes acted on these representations and accepted 
Stedwell’s statements of the assets of the company, 
including bonds and mortgages, state bonds, real 
estate, premium notes, loans on policies, deferred 
premiums, etc., amounting, in the aggregate, to 
$1,450,177. without verifying the statements by mak- 
ing an examination into the actaal condition of the 
company by the inspection of its books and accounts. 
Noyes testified that he never was in either of the 
offices of the company before the contract of the 
%#thof January was concluded. The statements re- 
lied on are shown by exhibits L and No. 1, produced 
by the defendant. 

Now, gentlemen, the that infil d Sted- 
well and his associates to hasten the consummation 
of the final transfer are apparent. Their object was 
to outstrip the action of the Chancellor. The crisis 
bad arrived when they must act, and act promptly 








But why should Noyes act in such haste as not to 
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ford opportunity to examine into the condition of 
the company? 

His explanation is that the contract was only for a 
pro rata insurance —insurance in proportion to the 
actua! ascertained value of the assets. 

That explanation is inconsistent with the proposi- 
tions previous/y submitted, with the resolution of 
the committee, with the plain language of the con- 
tract itself, which had be>n submitted to counsel, 
with the circular prepared to be sent to the policy- 
holders, and with the specimen renewal-receipt 
given by Noyes to Brinkerhoff, to be used in receipt- 
ing for payments of premiums on policies. All the 
papers in the case show that the agreement was to be 
fora fullreinsurance. All the testimony in the case 
fs in the same direction, except that of the defend- 
ant himseif. 

He aiso explains his wil ingness to close the con- 
tract without further investigation by his confidence 
in Stedwell’s word and by the exhibition of the 
statement of the examination in 1874 (Kelsey's letter 
and statements), which wus produced by Stedwell. 
Y u have these exhibits and the defendant’s teeti- 
mony before you, from which you are to judge 
whether this precipitancy in closing sv important a 
contract wifhout an examination into the actual con- 
dition of the company was the result of an unwise 
reliance On the representations of Stedwell, or of 
the mutual understanding of both of the reason for 
closing the matter s0 promptly. 

Second—The carrying out of the fraudulent ar- 
rangements made between Stedwell and Fay by the 
receipt of the 25th of January. 

Stedwell’s testi vony is that the negotiations which 
resulted in the contract of January 26th began early 


in January and were concluded about the 2th or 
25th ; that they were conducted bv himself in benalt 
of the New Jersey Company, and chiefly by Fay, who 
professed to be the attorney of the National Capitol 
Company; that Fay required that $40,000 in cash 
should be provided, as he was to have that sum for 
negvtiuting the contract. Stedweli further testified 
that he was desirous of withdrawing the $100,000 in 
Government bonds and returping them to Frost, 
and that he wanted the receipt to include all the 
property disposed of, that it might appear that no 
part of it remained in his hands; and that the ar- 
rangement was finally concluded substantially as car- 
ried into effect the evening of the Meh; that $30,.00 in 
cash was to be furnished, and the $100,000 in bonds 
were to be receipted tor oy Noyes, the money to be 
delivered to Fay and the bonds to Frost. 

Noyes denies all knowledge of such an arrange- 
ment, and testified that Fay was not his attorney or 
the attorney sof the company; and that he neither 
authorized the making uf such arrangement nor 
knew of ica belog made. Of course. he cannot be 
held resooosible for what Fay said or done, unless 
he b3 connected with Fay’s criminal acts by some act 
or declaurat op of his Owo—something emanating 
from himself. 

The only direct evidence to connect Noyes with 
such an arrangement prior t+ the evening of the 
26th is the testimony of Stedwell and Daniel J. 
Noyes that,ip an interview wich the defendant, in 
the pres-nee of Fay. “ay said Mr. Noyes understands 
that he issiving a receipt ror this amouct of money 
—the $10),000 ot bonds—and it is all right. The de- 
fepdupnt t stifes toat be hexaru no such renmrk,. 
Stedwel!l says that Noyes w sc'ose enough to hear 
it, ano mide nv objection. Lleave the contradiction 
of these witnesses Lo your Consideration, 

But the State relies also on circumstantial evidence 
tofixa knowledge of and consent to this arcange- 
ment on Noyes. | refer to the receipt signea by 
Noyes un tacnightof the 2th. Thatreceipt curried 
out exactly such af @:rangem :nt as Svedwell testi- 
fles was made with Fay 

Ihave already su d thatthe connection of the ac- 
cus:d #ito a conspiracy may be proved by circunt- 
stantial evidence. andif you find trom the evidence 
in the cause that Nuyes knowing!\y adopted and car- 
ried outthe prior arrangement made with Fay, you 
may reasonably conclude that he was privy to it in 
its inceotion. 

The testimony in relation to this receipt consti- 
tutes a very important part of the case. It will, no 
doubt. be carefully canvassed and considered by 
— If such a conspiracy a8 the Stat | relives on was 

ound, the receipt was the crowning actand consum- 
mation of the fraudulent plans and purposes ot the 
confed racy. It was toe device which wus necessary 
to c: ver up what had already been done. 

it is avreed on bovh sides that nu money and no 
boods were tu be delivered to Noyes fortne Nation- 
a! Capito! Company's part of the contract of 
transfer. 

‘Lhe contention on the part of the State is that 
there was an urrangement for fraudulently transfer- 
ring $5. 000 of the company’s mo: ey ww Fuy and $100,- 
000 worth of its b ends vo Fros.; and that Noyes was 
cognizant of that arrangement and gave tae rec ipt 
to carry it out acd cover ttuptruw discovery. Ii 
toat be so, tne detendant, beyona all question, 
snoulo be convicted on this inatctment. 

Whether the checks fur the $30,000 and the bonds 
were in the envelopes produodcd that evening and 
puryorting tv Contain them is a matter of littse con- 
sequence. he gist of the charge is of « fraudulent 
arrangement to give Kay $30 000 of the company’s 
mouey and Frost $100.00 of the company's bonus, 
and uch t this reckipt was designed to cover up the 
fraudulent cransaciion., This receipt accompiished 
t2at end, woether the checks and bonds were in 
fact proouced tbat night or pot. 

The receipt, whe . pr..duced, on its face, contains 
these two lems. hcy are among the earsiest items 
in the listo: property recelpred for, The amouats 
are large, Together they are $130,000. Noyes is a 
business man o: large exp tiie ice and more than 
orainary intelligence. Stedwell was a stranger to 
him. He haa no acquaintance with him or with 
Daniel Noyes until tuese neg tiations were begun. 
The recetptis signed by him. ‘he burden of ex- 
plaiaing writcen evidence of such a character and 
rebutting the juference naturally to be drawn from 
its convents rests upon the defendant. Has he sat- 
istactori.y acoount d for and explained bis connec. 
tiou wita ths rece:pt and his signature to it and its 
delivery to Svedweli? 

fhe vestimony of the defendant is that on the 
evening in question he was in the inner office; that 
between liand 12 o’clock Stedwel! brouxht in the 
ussets and put them in the box and locked it, and 
. gave him the key; that he did not himself ex- 
amioe them; that, as they were ab ut to leave the 
office, Stedwell said: * You may as well give me a 
reccipt for what you have got’’; that Steawell pre- 
pared the receipt and brougpbt it to him, and he 
signed it; that after he signed it he sat back in his 
chuir and read it, and when he struck the U.8. bonds 
he went to Stedwell and said * You have made a 
blunder here. [I pave no U.S bonds”; that S.ed- 
well said that he was worn out with mental pres-ure, 
but would tury again: that he trica two or three 
times and blundered again, and finally said it was an 
important toiog, to let ic go until they got to New. 
aik; that he did noterase his signature because of 
his confidence in Stedwell. 

Stedwell testifies that he and Daniel J. Noyes pre-e 
ared the receipt in the outer office, and he curried 
he assets, inciuding the packages containing the 

checks for Fay's $30,v00 and the United States bonds, 
into the room where the defendant was; that tne 
detendant had the receipt befure him; and that as 
he (Steawell) put down tne papers before the de- 
fendant the defendant put them aside on the tubie 
apd checked them off on th: receipt, and s gned the 
receipt; and that the sugeestion about postponing 
part of the business because of bis weariness related 
to a copy of the receipt which the defendant wanted 
made out for him. 

He is confirmed substantially by the testimony of 
Daniel J. Noyes. 

The parties met the next day at Boardman’s office, 
and the bonds and mortgages were carefully set 
down on a paper and double-checked off, and the 
amounts addea up. Nothing was said about the re- 
eeiptattbattime, The parties met again at Wash- 
ineton, and nothing was said on that subject at that 
interview. Indeed, gentlemen, the decendant says 
he had forgotten all abvut signing the receipt until 
the uttention was culled to it by bis counsel after he 
ws brought here and put in jail. 

The receipt.as orginally written, specifies bonds 
and m rtgages to the amount of $424,000. Tye“four” 

is erased and “five” interlined, making thé am unt 
$425,000. The erasure has annexed to it the initials 
BN. By whom these init.als were placed there is 
one cf tae disputes in this case. The time when it 
was made is apparent. lt was after the interview at 
Boardman’s office. At that interview the error in 
the addition was discovered and the correction of 
the amount of the mortgages is snown on the paper 
which was figured on at that time. 

Now, gentiemen, the contract calls for a schedule 
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of the mortgages. No schedule was ever prepared, 
and there 1s no paper in an authentic form to show 
what preeeres, or what amount, in fact, was trane- 
ferred, uniess it be thereceipt. Without thatin-tru- 
ment the property transferred to the National Cap- 
itol cannot be identified except by reference w the 
rough statement on 4 small slip of pacer, which was 
made merely as @ memorandum, to be shown to the 
defendant when tne tiat d, an 
is in no way authenticated by the parties as an in- 
ventory of the pr.» perty. 

Noyes took possession of the assets and the office 
of the com vapy and assumed contro! of its busiuess; 
and yet he never asked for any inventory or state- 
ment which should identify the property of which 
his company became the owner. 

Such an identification was«f vital importance to 
both parties. With oifficuities with the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance threatening, or, at least proba- 
bie, why should either Svedwell or the defendant 
consent to leave the instrument which was to be the 
security of bothin such a defective condition? If 
the receipt supplied this essential part of the con- 
tract. why should Noyes not have insisted on having 
the United States bonds erased when he discovered 
they wereinit? If not that night, wnv was notsuch 
a demand made at tbe examination of the mortgages 
at Boardman’s or onsome other occasion? Take 
his own theory that he merely took the assets for 
what they were worth, and contracted fora pro rata 
insurance, the receipt,to his knowledge, when he 
left it with St-dw li after his signature was affixed, 
specitied the United States boods as part of the 
epoeery he accep ed in trust for the policyholders. 
He is a business man, and yet he le't outstanding a 
receipt, with hissignacure to it, which masje his com- 
pany liable for $100,000, and gave to itso little con- 
sideration that, although he saw they were con- 
tained in it, he did not ask for their erasure and let 
the matter entirely escape from his memory, 

‘hese mat'ers ought to be carefully weighed and 
considered before you conc:ude that an instrument 
prepared by one party and signed by the other, and 
the only authenticated instrament in existence 
making complete an important contract between 
the parties, dia not express their intentions. 

fit did express what the — intended it 
should express, it carried out the corrupt bargain 
made between Fay and Stedwell, and coanects this 
defendant with that corrupt bargain and with the 
consp racy charged in this case. 

in the third place, it is insisted that the transfer of 
the property and assets of the New Jersey Mutual, 
with an assumption of all its Habilities, to the 
Nationa! Capitol was in itselfindication of a fraudu- 
lent purpose on the part of its promoters. 

That the contract of the 26th of January was a 
reality is proved in the case by a force of evidence 
that is irresistible. 

That it was intended by Stedwell to effectuate a 
transfer of the New Jersey company to the National 
Capitol by that instrument is too clear to be doubt- 
ed. Inrnoother way could he cover up and conceal 
the previous acts of himself and his associates. 

that Noyes expec'ed te getthe property of the 
company and the control and management of its 
affairs under that contract is equaily obvious. 

The care with which the contract was preoared— 
its submission to counsel for their opinion of its le- 

al suffici y-the ager to the agency 
contraccs, executed on the same night, to operate in 
the future and in absolute terms (the correspond- 
eace with Governor Parker, the receiver) all show 
that Noyes exp cted and was anxious to obtain the 
contrul and management of the company. The con- 
tract was no sham ; it was a reality. 

The contention on the partof the state is that un- 
der and by means of euch managementand control it 
was contempiated that the forfeiture or surrender of 
the policies of the New Jersey Company should be 
prom uted and induced. 

Ihave areadyaliud d tothe causes promotive of a 
forfeiture of policies, and the consequences of such 
forfeiture (the loss vw the policyholder, the gain to 
the company) arising tberefrom. 

[have already referred to the legal status of the 
Nationa! Capitol Company. It is a close corporation. 
The profits of the business and the gains frm the 
forfeiture of policies inure exclusively to 18 five 
stockholders. Its business is of »n unasual charac- 
ter, reiosuring the risks of other companies and issu- 
ing no original policies of its own. The company has 
been involved in litigations in New York and Con- 
necticut, and has been excluded from transacting 
business in those states, whether justly or unjustly 
does not alterits actual situation. It cannot even 
transact businessin this state withouta license from 
the Secretary of State, and is not bound to maintain 
any Office io this state at which policyholders may 

ay their premiums. The charter imposes po restrict 

ions on the mode in which the funds of the com- 
pany shall be invested, except that they may be in- 
vested in or loaned on stock or real security, and ex- 
pressiy limits the liability of the stockholders for 
any loss, damavye, or responsibility to the to 
stock subscribed and the profits accrulug therefrom 
which may be undivided. 

The New sensey Company was a home institution, 
purely mutus! in its organization, governed by 
officers select d by the policyhoiders,and managed 
for their benefit. its charter expressly jimited its in- 
vestments either to loans on bonds and mortgages 
upon real estate of double the value of the debt se- 
cured thereon, or in United States stocks, or stocks 
creat d by any state in the Union, or in bonds of the 
city of Newark, orin bonds of such other cities of 
the United States as may be aporeves of by tne 
board of directors. Instead of the limited liability 
of stockholders, ail its premium notes for their full 
face were a security for the payment uf losses. 

In the distrust and alarm occasioned by the trans- 
ferfrom a company selected by the policyhoiders 
themselves when they took out their poticies to an- 
other company, chosen by Stedwel! and his asso- 
clates, of a different constitution and organization, 
how many of the voliciesin the New Jersey Company 
would be forfeited and abandoned itis impossibie to 
ertimate. 

Was that result one that was intended to be 
gompouies in this transaction? If it was, it wasa 
ra 














The question then recurs, gentlemen, was the tak- 
ing possession of the ag of the New Jersey 
Company, with its poltcy liabilities of twenty mti- 
lions ano a deficiency tn its reserve of $421,000, on the 
1%th of January, and further depleted by the abstrac- 
tion of its property by Stedweli and his associates 
until! all that remained of its assets amounted to 
$1,450,000, the act of a mistaken enthusiast, who, de- 
sirinw the interests of its policyholders and confident 
of bs ability to plish gov d ite man- 
agement and contol with the hope to restore its 
shattered fortunes and save the interest of the poi- 
joy holaers, and was deceived by Stedwell into eign- 
ing the r-celpt for the bonds and money obtained by 
Frost and Fay; or was it the project of a schemer, 
plotting for bis owo interest, hoping to make gain 7 
out of the profits of the business he acquired or out 
ef the forfeiture of policies induced by the confu- 
sion into which the affairs of the company might be 
thrown, who signed the receipt which was to cover 
the iniquity of Stedwell and bis associates because it 
wasa part ofthe scheme. from which he was to de- 
rive gain. This is the practical question you must 
answer. 

Lhe judge then treats briefly of the degree of cre- 
Gennes to be given to the several witnesses, and con- 
cludes: 

It is by farthe most important case tried in this 
court in meet f years. 

The spoliation of this company, with 19,000 policies 
outstanding and an insurance of twenty millions, 
disappointing the hopes of those who had contrib- 





provision for their families when death should take 
away the t r, as an enormous crime. 

The course of justice has been too Jopg thwarted 
and ce'ayed in its efforts to find out and punish the 
guiney parties. Although indictments were found 

pb this court more than a y bis is the first 


of the parties implicated; and even now those who 
= = deeply implicated are beyond the reach of 

e law. 

To permit the accused to come in, in detail, and 
secure uittals on the ground that, on & nice cal- 
culation of the relative degrees of guilt, some one 
else is more gui'ty would defeat the administration 
of justice e law condemns alike all whu are 
guilty participants. 

If on the evidence this defendant is not_proved to 
be guilty, you are bound to acquit him. But co per- 
mit your miads to be influenced in the least degree 
in deciding whether he is guilty or innocent M a 
consideration whether others are not more guilty 
than he would bea violation of the duty you have 
been swern to perform. 

Canvass the evidence thoroughly and impartially. 
and upon the single proposition whether Benjamin 
Noyes ts guilty or not of the conspiracy charged let 
your verdict depend, 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 











All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements far- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Established A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


HAS PAID 
$7,400,000 - Pains; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 "°weneyheiasre'? °° 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 
$1,700,000 cwuasiifies, 
by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THI3 
COMPANY. 








HENRY STOKES, PReEsIDEnrT. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBINS, 


Vice-President. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J.L. HALSEY H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Assis’t Sec’s. 





Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP,. $1,228,200. 


. including 50 per cen 


eeeeeee 







Assets... 
Fire Liabilitie 








Fire the premiums of current risk 2,841,420 33 
Fire Surplus...... 85,122,024 87 
Resid LSFORD. 








AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


S.E. Cor. 4thand Walnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSETS, Jan. 1st. 1878S - $4,208,238 86 

LIABILITIES - +--+ = 4,062,194 67 
SURPLUS - - - = - - = $146,034 86 

GEORGE W. HILL, President. 








uted of their earnin rs, in the expectation of making 


JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 
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Security from Loss by Burgia 
Robbery, Fire, ‘or Accident. ” 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327-331 CHESTNUT 8ST, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capitall..........csecececseseeee-coeee++ + 82,000,000, 
The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE q 
BURGLA a OOF VAULTS, at prices varelee se 
$15 to $75 a year, according to size. An extra size for 
Corporations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks ud. 
joining Vaults provided for Safe Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST, 





INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder. 
ate charge. 


THE Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIS. 
TRATORS, and GUARDIANS, and REUEIVE AND 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations, and individuals. 





RUST CAPITAL OF $1,000,000, PRIMARILY ‘RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THEIR TRUST OBLIGATIONS, 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept, with. 
out charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of 
the Trust Department 

RUBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 





DIRECTORS: 
8. A. Caldwell, Hour, C. Gibson 
Thomas Drake, J. Gillingham Fell, 


Edward W. Clark, 

Alexander Henry, 

George F. Tyler, John B. Gest, 
Edward T. Steel. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
smallest outiay. Pay ae you vo. Get what 
you bay. Stop when you choose. 


| PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS..............President, 
E. 0. GOODWIN............ .--. Vice-President, 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the ingurance 1s continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowest current outlay consiste. t with 
safety. Large accumulations in the hands of the 
en the source of anxiety and danger — are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
has at risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium. 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission rs of different states, 
by the must eminent actuaries and insurance experts 
as being safe, desirable, and inexpensive. 
wan for Circulars, giving rates and tull explana- 

ons. 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECU RITY,KCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
EB. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsél. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of Agencies for New 
York end Connecticut. 


























Wo. H. OVINGTON, 


H. Z. OULVER, Pres’t. 








{9th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1878. 


R. B. CURRIER, 
OFFICERS: 
Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-Pres’t. 


Hon, H.N. HIBBARD, 
Hon. J. M. BAILEY. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 


AMERICAN INSURANCE C0. 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or {nstallment Plan. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


n Insurance confined to Dwelling-houses, Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property 
Churches, and Schoolhouses. No Policies written Se prevents situated in Chicago or any large City. Number 
to 1878, 284,876. In force, 138,310. 


ei ae - $904,224 31 


i a ee 433,019 
- © © «© «© « £470,305 © 
ee ee ee 200.000 00 


$270.305 07 


HAS. L. CURRIER, 
fOrAL L. MUNN. 


. of Policies written frum } 
Cash Capital, 200,000. Total Cash Assets, - - 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other Liability, - - - - 
Cash Surplus as regards Policyholders, - - - - . 
Deduct Capital, - ~ - - ~ - - . - 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - - e ° e ° e e . - - - 4 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. ist, 1878, $1,7:22.692.34. Losses paid from 1873 to 1878, $1,299,420.14- 
DIRECTORS: 
H. Z. CULVER Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, 
D. A. KNOWLTON, Jr., M. A. HOYNE 


OHAS. L. CURRIER, Sec'y. M. A. HOYNE, Tress 


B. B, OURBIER, General Agent. 
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HOME — 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICKE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL, = = = L - - se * $3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - ° ° bd - 1,836,432 31 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - a 256,391 42 
Net Surplus, - * -  * = 1,016,703 02 





TOTAL ASSETS, January, (878, = ba = $6,109,526 75 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Le eceeccce ee 
Bonds and mortga, es, being first lien on Real Ms t 

ynived States Stocks ae ane © (worth $4,298,200) 
Bank Stocks 


@ 


























TOtal......+cccsecccecee Credorceccescedeccceccsces ses. stececcce-s .+++-86,109,526 75 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secrétaty. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


CONTINENTAL| ATLANTIC 


ov nantvono: | MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


bennewnes New York, Junuary 28d, 1878. 
ASSETS, The Trust C ( the Com- 
$3,4:23,783.16 ustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
SURPLUS, pany, submit the following Statement of its 








$379,602.16. affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 
Jas. 8. Parsons sig ny = one a. a nee. 
rom lst January, | to 3lst Decem- 
President. — ber, 1877 Se eee ae $4,710,665 83 
A. 8. Wi Pr n Policies not marked off Ist 
Vice-Pres’t. ot January, Tae. cocccecsocseseesesccece 2,040,362 61 
R. K. Beecher “en Thi 





Total Amount of Marine Premiums.. es 751,028 44 
No Pot cies have been issued upon Life 


18265. 1878. Le, Fire disconnected 
Premiunis marked off from Ist January, 

1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 

Losses paid during the same period.. .. $2,566,890 27 

FIRE INSURANCE CO., yas ye rena nore ee * ete 
or PHILADELPHIA. eCo ompany has the following Assets, 


Secretary. 








inna 000 Unized, Pay oh ge FB AG $10,565,958 00 
ty, nk, and other ocks UJ 
Cash Capital.. a d a ‘i Li -- $400, 00 Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Reinsurance and a as Real Estate and claims due the Com- 
Ee re . 179,325 44 pect. ‘Nocen a dat le isos re anases 1 438 on 
5 remium Notes an 8 elvable.... 
Surplus....... eaesiweceakeces 545,155 72 | Cee ank Reo 3364 02 
wm. G. Cngwat Bec. ~Joun DEVEREUZ, Pres. Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 | 66 
THOMSON, Asa’t = 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 








The outstanding certifi of the issue of 1874 will 
M A nN H A TTA fi be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
of Februxry next, from which date all interest 
L FE INSURANCE COMPANY thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
9 | atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
ABBOCLEB, OVOF.........0.00-0000e++0000e810,000,000, | earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
Surplus, nearty..................... 2,000,000. ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- By order of the Board, 
tion is yon t of depr from any J. H.. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
Bxamine the Plans and Rates of this Com 
. pany | J. p. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
HENRY STOKES, President. W. Ht iM DENNIS, AbOLi V. BLAKE, 


THE he fifth of February next. 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
OF NEW YORK. 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
cause. 
TRUSTEES. 
OC. Y. WEMPLB, Vice-President 





J. L, HALSBY, Secretary. CHARL SH MARSH A UL, 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. DAVID LW, ROBERT L. STUAKT 
a. Y. WeMpPie gna H. BR. STOKBS. Ass’t Sec’s. GORDON W. BURNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM STURGISS CHAN Db. LaV Eiici “it, 
THE JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY. 
WILLIAM BK. DODGE, FOMOND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL L HN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM “BRYCE, 
Cc. A HAND WILLIAM H. FOGG, 


JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V. KING, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB. THOS. B. CODDI INGTON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. i 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
INSURANCE CO., 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
OF NEW YORE, 


A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducte te hind Loan the New York 
0 





100 & 1023 Broadway, -$ Cor. Court pad 
ontague Sts. and iF roadway, B’k’n 


BS 8. 
Cash on hand ang in LS eee , an 64 
Loans on U. and 

Stocks Ae, ns 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY payable on demand........... mt 402,400 00 sa5,9n1 64 


Loans on Bone and Mortga: e 
{ona Real Estate, worth 


United stata ‘and other Stocks and’ Bonds 
owned by the Company as follows (Market 


Value): 
N ~: LC ce ae and anmpee 


NEW’ YORK. 


nf Ba "ae 
° oan epdgecce y 
ar. 8. WINSTON, President. 1,000 Snares, N. ¥.and Harlem 


500 00 
United States Stocks.... ....... 747,812 50 
Real Estate owned by the Company-—viz., 


office buildings in New = preokize, 
ASSETS OVER 








and Brooklyn, KE. D., a a "$37, 300 

quired by foreclosure ............+-++++ 699,800 00 
Premiums due—unpaid, and balances in 

the hands of Age 
Interest unpaid ( ~ this ste 
Rents due and accrued ...... 


RNIN. «6 aucoassdednensveunsnues #3,173,933 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
= rees.. . 93,0 21 
i] as for reported un- 
claimed dividends, 
etc., etc. 194 
= : for Sdotngenciea. oe 


Capita’ ii 
oBund Surplus 



















RICHARD A. McCURDY, med neatrie Punk ae 
Phraivided Surplus... SOL 08 966,501 03 


Vice-President. Foran 
GEO. T. HOPH, Pros. B.E. LAMPO Hi M i x, 
Isaac F. Liovn, Secretary. CYRUt ine beet A. D. 


a Rie foun’ K NR OAELnY Ge 74 Agt 
W. H. CO. Banrizrt, Actuary; Janus 4 





heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January 1st, 1877... $32,730,898 20 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred....... eee ee cee. 000080, 202,304 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877............. 432,695 40 $5,799,689 30 

Interest received and accrued....... Mendetesaudeecac 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan. 1st, 1877........... dadseecdcaane 300,558 08 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions......cce..e0. wecceeees esses $1,638,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted..............ceecececccees , 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances............ gibewenescese ae6esccas 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks......... cocccecee cocceeses 12,0380 00 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

WOON OMG soa a datieisciicaccucnaiacaaduaaseens «+ 250,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received...... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,980 33)..........secvecceoeerssseeee eoccee 12,875,584 69 
Real estate......... Pe RPE CC OCCT ECT TET PCT POPPORT CEL YEEE 3,350,268 07 


Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 


company as additional collateral security)..............00+ 15,379,202 2: 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policics amounts to $3,445,195) ..........ceeeceeeecees 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878,....... Po acceecseccceccccscoeces 396,289 26 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of tranamiesion and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 


cluded in aoe ee tg eendecesedcdedecesacee 167,183 07 
Agents’ balances...........-.++ adeadgecedacatakescene ceudesauaaes 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on iovestments to Jan. Ist, 1878..... edadeneeueon 815,8¥5 35 
——_———_ $54,452,905 29 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
anpual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over COSt...............+0+0- 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878........ Necaccdabeesecccuaedsavacanes $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878................-.- 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC........ cece cece cece ee eeeeeeeees 112,897 84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-pairtici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingeat abilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics 8¢ that 
QUES oa Sk da de datacacndeceedacsd ccctcstsédaceraessendendauess 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............-++ angie eddie 17,430 91 32,293,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per Cent............ cece eet ee cece eee e eect en eeceeseeeees $2,664,144 4 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Stundard, ut 444 per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January lst, 1876...........+0-..006 daeadaaede 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877...........++ aseedasaede oo. - 45,431 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878..... desees secduveckeewecds 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876..............+6- quakes tkenuteaes Se ee ne $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877........ pagedddaqdasasdanadeceudqanbeaecaecana 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878..........60.seeeeeeeeeeeeecneerree cree ceeeeees 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, "1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at.4 per cent, Jaouury Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 


WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. Residence 109 K. 26th Street, | yea, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence 15 E. dist Street, Medical Kxaminers, 
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‘= THOUSANDS 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


THe demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and bas 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound im sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire gatisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest Jiter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 


Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, atrictly in advance, 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office; or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 

this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just receive” will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody, 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, ip 

tead of hundreds, of these letters. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Bone CavE, VAN BUREN ‘o TENN., | 
May 25th, t 5 
The Premium (Worcester’s Unabridged Pic- 
torial Dictionary) is received, [ have examined 
it carefully and find it to be a valuable work. 
It came to hand the 2ist inst. It is a show to 
my neighbors. Just the thing I have long 
wanted. Type and binding very good, and il- 
lustrations nice, neat, and clean, It was packed 
for shipping as good as could be desired, 
Joseph Emerson Worcester and bis book are 
both nice-looking fellows, to say the least. A 
thing of beauty isa joy forever. All those fn 
need of a work of this kind (and they are 
many) should ayail themselves of the present 
opportunity to get one so cheap, Please ac- 
cept thanks for this generous present, THE 
INDEPENDENT is a regular weekly visitor, com- 
ing to ite subscribers every Saturday, furnish- 
iog them with good reading-matter for a week, 
as it fs one of the largest weekly papers pub- 
lished. I received some back numbers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, which interested me very much 
and for which you will also accept thanks. 
J. T. CLARK, 
Troy, N. Y., May 24th, 1878. 

I have received the Premium Dictionary, with- 
out mar or blemish. I hardly know which 
gives me the greatest amount of pleasure, that 
or the indispensable INDEPENDENT. To possess 
them both is surely one step toward literary bap- 
piness. Since giving the Dictionary a careful 
examination, I find my respect for ‘* Worces- 
ter” greatly increased, and am glad to find it 
iton my table. It must be known to be ap- 
preciated. Thank you for providing so liberal- 
ly for your subscribers, 

Mrs. M. ALICE KNICKERBOCKER. 
ANDOVER, Mass., June Ist, 1878. 

The Dictionary should have been acknowl- 
edged several days since, when it was received 
in good order, admired, and appreciated as 
such a generous gift deserves. Pardom delay 
and accept thanks and best wishes for the long 
life of our old friend, Taz INDEPENDENT. 

8. W. NEAL. 
M’CONNELLSBURG, PA., May 27th, 1878. 

The Dictionary (Worcester’s) received in 
good order. I have always used Webster’s ; 
but, Tue [INDEPENDENT alone for three years 
being worth $9, I could not allow your offer to 
pass without taking the advantage of it. 

W. SCOTT ALEXANDER. 
OLEY, Pa., May 29th, 1878, 

The Dictionary which you sent to my ad- 
dress came safe to hand last evening. The 
premium is, indeed, a good one, and I have no 
doubt but that a number of our young men 
about here will send for it. 

W. JAMES B. B. HERBEIN. 
West Troy, N. Y., June let, 1878. 

The Dictionary received. Many thanks for 
your generous premium. The paper alone is 
well worth the subscription price and the pre- 
mium is all it was promised to be, 

JOHN F. SHAFER. 
PascoaG, R. I., May 27th, 1878. 

Dictionary arrived the 25th. Iam very much 
pleased with it and wil] try to get others to 
send for it. Accept my thanks for so valuable 
8 premium. CHAS. F. POTTER. 

OwENSBORO, Ky., May 28th, 1878. 

The Dictionary arrived, per Adams Express 
Co., in good order, and it went far beyond my 
expectations. It was very nice, indeed. 
FANNIE C. MOORMAN, 


BLooMING Grove, IND., May 24th, 1878. 
The Dictionary and INDEPENDENT received 
all right, and with them I am well pleased. 
Thank you for the nice present. 
WM. McWHORTER. 


LANCASTER, GRANT Co., W1s., Juve 1at, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary has urrived in good 

condition and gives entire satisfaction. Itisa 

valuable premium. R. B, SHOWALTER. 


ELKHORN, WIs., May 21st, 1878. 
The Dictionary duly received by express and 
in good condition, Every way satisfactory. 
Many thanks. H. F. SMITH, Att’y, ete, 


LEBANON, N. J., May 25th, 1878. 
I have received the Dictionary and am very 
much pleased with it. Better than I expected. 
D. W. MARSTON. 


PITTSFORD, VT., June 6th, 1878. 
Worcester's Dictionary (Unabridged, Illus- 
trated) came yesterday. It is in every way 
satisfactory. Rev. GEO. N. BOARDMAN, 


PirtsBuRGH, Pa., May 23d, 1878, 
The Dictionary was duly received in good 
order, for which you have my thanks. 
E. AGNEW. 


Soura Leg, N. H., June 5th, 1878, 
Dictionary received promptly and in good 





order, CHAS. 8, CARTLAND. 





| The Dictionary came to us in good condition. 

We are highly pleased with it and find it more 
than represented. THE INDEPENDENT also 
gives entire satisfaction, We take pleasure in 
recommending it as a paper worthy the pa- 
tronage of all, and think that every one who 
has a taste for literature that will be instruct- 
ive and beneficial should subscribe for THE In- 
DEPENDENT at once. We have no hesitancy 
in saying that we consider it among the lead- 
fog periodicals of the day. Itis well worth 
the subscription price. The only mystery to 
us is how you can 60 generously give away the 
premiums. Please accept our sincere thanks 
for the valuable gift. G. C. MILLIGAN, 


PittTspurGH, Pa., June 5th, 1878. 

I received the Dictionary in good order 
yesterday and the second copy of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT ov the day previous. It would be 
superfluous to add anything to what has been 
already said by so many of your subscribers in 
commendation of either book or paper. Suf- 
fice it to say that both give entire satisfaction. 
Many thanks for sending them so promptly. 

THOS. B. STEENSON. 


Cuicaao, Iuu., June 5th, 1878. 

I am in receipt of the Dictionary sent with 
the subscription of Mrs. J. C. Robinson, Ge- 
neva, Illinois, If THe INDEPENDENT had no 
other recommendation to public favor, the 
good it does by furnishing such a book of our 
language tothe public so liberally would de- 
serve the highest commendation. The recip- 
fent is greatly obliged, J. C. ROBINSON. 

LANCASTER City, Pa,, April 22d, 1878. 

I received your Premium Worcester Dic- 
tionary the 14th of March last, and I have 
found them all right and I need not look for a 
better one; and it shows very satisfactory to 
me, and fn some respects it explains better 
than the Webster’s. Please excuse me for not 


having sooner answered to you. 
- JACOB EBERLY. 


STILLWATER, MINN., April 9th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came safely to hand and we 
were much pleased with it. A valuable work 
to have ina family where there are several boys 
attending school. The contributions of the 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler to Toe INDEPENDENT are 
fully worth the year’s subscription for it. Many 
thanks for the Dictionary. 
, Mrs. ISAAC GRAY. 
ConcorD, N. H., April 12th, 1878. 
My Dictionary is received. Jt is a very hand- 
some book and I am proud of it, It is a very 
profitable book and it will be a help and enjoy- 
ment, enlarging very perceptibly a rather peor 
and stinted life. I should be glad to help you 
to a still wider circulation. 
SARAH F. SANBORN. 
La Harpk, ILu., May 17th, 1878, 
Received per your order promptly from the 
publishers Worcester’s Dictionary. Thank you 
very much. We regard itas beyond compar- 
ison the best and most liberal premium ever 
given by a newspaper. Yours in Jesus, 
W. W. WILLIAMS, 
Pastor Morris Chapel, 





BEVERLY, WasH. Co., O., May 24th, 1878. 

I have juet received the Dictionary and am 
well pleased with it. It is fully up to your 
representations, and I do not see how you can 
give so valuable a premium on the terms that 
you propose. J. B. BANE, 


Horse Heaps, N. Y., April 10th, 1878, 
D'etionary is received. It is fine, both in 
material and workmanship, Either Dictionary 
or INDEPENDENT {8 well worth the investment. 
So accept my thanks for this valuable premi 
um. 0. GROOM. 
BRANFORD, Conn., April 24th, 1878. 
Your premium Dictionary was received from 
the publishers in due time. It is fully satis- 
factory in every point. Accept thanks for the 
same. I, F. KIMBERLEY. 


COATESVILLE, Pa., April Ist, 1878. 
The “Premium Dictionary” arrived in due 
time. I am delighted with it. Please accept 
many thanks. E, KATE RODNEY. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., May 20th, 1878. 
I received the Dictionary in good order, for 
which I tender thanks. It is a splendid pre- 
mium. DWIGHT TWICHELL. 


BALLsTon, N. Y., May 23d, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand all right and 
is very satisfactory. 
SAMUEL MOREHOUSE. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
RIPLEY, O., May 28d, 1878, t 


GEO. A. STIVERS. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., May 22d, 1878, 
Received Dictionary in good order. Thanks. 
A. O. WHIPPLE. 








Mr. Union, 0., May 26th, 1878. | 


The Dictionary received. Like it very much, 


[June 18, 1878, 





RockForD, Iuu., April 12th, 1878, 

I ought to have acknowledged the receipt of 
the Dictionary long ago; but have been pre- 
vented by sickness. It came all right and ig 
all I expected. I knew what it was and am 


not disappointed. The wonder to me is how 


you can afford to send me the book in return 
for my three years’ subscription. But I sup- 
pose you know best, and I am not the one to 
complain. H. W. TAYLOR. 


Lockport, NiAGARA County, N. Y., 
April 12th, 1878. 


The Dictionary has just come to hand. It is 
very nicely got up and [ am much pleased 
with it. Includiog iuterest on second and 
third year’s subscription to THe INDEPENDENT, 
it has cost me $1.50. Cheap enough. © 

W. HOLMES. 


Peoria, ILu., April 18th, 1878. 
Many thanks for the Dictionary. It came 
the 13tb, in good order, and we are all highly 
please with it. Have been a reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT since 1860, and hope to take it 
while I live, for it seems like an old friend. 
Mrs. H. M. ADLINGTON. 
KEoxok, IA, April 10th, 1878. 
Received, per express, your valuable pre- 
mium, Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
and find it more than satisfactory. I am well 
pleased with the paper also. Accept my 
thanks. HENRY VANDERHEYDEN. 
SENECAVILLE, O., May 20th, 1878. 
I have received Worcester’s Dictionary from 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co. It is all you repre- 
sent it to be—better paper, print, and bound 
than other editions of the Dictionary that I 
have seen, JOHN HILL, M.D. 
MT. GinEAD, Morrow Co., O., April 20th, 1878, 
The Worcester is received and more than 
meets my expectations. The paper, type, and 
matter are unexcelled. I like Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, which is so true to its title. 
O. BADGLEY, Pastor M, H. Church, 


Cox, Grove, Putnam Co., O., April 16th, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived all safe and sound. I 
was very much pleased with both it and THE 
INDEPENDENT. The Dictionary far exceeded 

my expectations. Please accept my thanks. 

IDA HOFFMAN. 

CLEVELAND, O., April 18th, 1878. 
Dictionary received yesterday per express all 
right. It isa very valuable premium and will 
be of daily use in our little family. Accept 

our thanks for same, JOHN W. TYLER. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., April 29th, 1878. 
Complying with your request 27th ult., I 
hereby acknowledge receipt of the Dictionary 
in good order. I am also receiving THE INDE- 
PENDENT regularly, CHAS. B. SHAW. 


CINCINNATI, O., April 19th, 1878. 
Have received the Dictionary in due time and 
am much pleased with the same. 
MISS EMMA SCHELL. 


Batu, N. Y., April 19th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary is received and 
is perfectly satisfactory ; but it passes my 
comprehension how you can afford such a 
liberal premium, H. 8. HULL. 


Grayson, Ky., April 23d, 1878, 
The pressure of duties has prevented me 
from noticing the arrival of the Dictionary. It 
gives perfect eatisfaction. 
A. D. TADLOCK. 


CLERMONT, IA., April 15th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has been received and in good 
order. We consider it a very valuable gift. 
HANNAH L. WILLIAMS. 


CHARDON, O., April 10th, 1878. 

Received Dictionary on the 8th inst. Am 
much pleased with it. Please accept thanke. 
Mrs. O. 8. FARR. 


ALLEGHENY FurNACE, ALTOONA, PENN., | 
April 20th, 1878. ) 


Dictionary received. Entirely satisfactory. 
Thanks. 8. C. BAKER. 


JACKSON, Micu., April 19th, 1878. 
The premium Dictionary sent Rev. 8. H. 
Hickox is received. Thavks. 
GEORGE H. KICKOX. 


KINGSVILLE, O., April 22d, 1878. 
The Dictionary received is very satisfactory. 
E. I. HOSFORD. 


West CHESTER, Pa., April 18th, 1878. 
I have received the Dictionary and am 
pleased. Many thanks. FE. Y. SPEAKMAN. 


EDGERTON, O., April 17th, 1878. 
I received Dictionary all right and in fine 
condition, P. A. UPP. 


Ciermont, Ja., April 15th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came all right. 





G. A, APPELMAN, 
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June 138, 1878.] 


Young and Old. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S PIECE FOR SUN. 
DAY-SCHOOL CONCERT. 


BY KLIZABETH H, FENN, 














Out in my yard, the other day, 
I saw two pretty things— 
Two little dancing butterflies, 
With shiny, yellow wings, 
All trimmed with velvet spots. 


I tried to put my finger on 
Those pretty butterflies ; 
But off they went as quick as that ! 
Away up in the skies. 
I s’posed they went to Heaven. 


Oh! then I said that I would give 
Just every bit I’m worth | 
If I could be a butterfly 
Aud fly around the earth, 
Or go up in the sky, 


How very nice ’twould be to fly 
Up, down, or any way, 
Live on the flowers. And then 
To wear your best clothes every day~ 
How splendid it would be! 


But Mamma said (my mamma knows) : 
If butterflies could think, 
They’d like to leave off eating flowers 
And having dew to drink, 
And be like little girls, 


For butterflies can’t go to Heaven: 
And we can, by and by. 
She said she’d rather be a girl 
Than be a butterfly, 
For they can’t love nor think. 


Aud very careful I must be 
To gain those angel’s wings 
The Lord has for me up in Heaven, 
If through all worldly things 
I’m faithful to the end, 
WHITINSVILLE, MABS. 


— 
THE INDIANS AT SAN MARCO. 


BY LIZZIE W., CHAMPNEY, 








In picturesque St. Augustine, far south 
in Florida, Fort Marion (once the old Span- 
ish Fort of San Marco) frowns across the 
summersea. Itis a true medieval fortress, 
with bastions-and turrets, demilune, draw- 
bridge, watch-tower, and ramparts. Many 
an old legend is connected with its crum- 
bling walls of coquina, a kind of shell con- 
glomerate hardened into stone. Visitors 
passing the winter at St. Augustine flock 
to it in troops. 

No ruinous castle on the Rhine is quite 
perfect without its dungeon and.its story of 
pining captives, San Marco has its dun- 
geon, too, and even its captive knights; for 
the fort is now a military prison for the In- 
dians who a few years ago were the terror 
of the Western frontier. 

You have all read stories of Indian out- 
rages, and know how wily and cruel a foe 
the Indian can be. Some of the prisoners 
at St. Augustine were among the most 
bloodthirsty of their race, sparing neither 
women nor children. 

Truman Short was a noble Christian boy, 
who lived in Lawrence, Kansas. His 
father was a United States surveyor, and 
was sent out upon the Plains by the Gov- 
ernment to survey some land. Truman, 
though only fourteen years of age, went as 
his father’s assistant, riding a large black 
horse in advance of the party. His duty 
wis to carry the chain and a small signal- 
flag. He had chained three-fourths of a 
mile beyond his father, and had set his 
signal ‘‘ All right! Come on!” when his 
father was surrounded by a band of Chey- 
enne Indians, With this distance between 
him and them, he might have fled to the 
main surveying camp; but he had a revolvy- 
er with him and would not desert his 
father, so he rode back to death, and was 
found by the main party, a few days later, 
massacred and scalped by the very Indians 
now at San Marco. 

Truman’s life had been as noble and self- 
sacrificing as his death. He wasa temper- 
ance worker, and, persuaded by him, a suc- 
cessful distiller gave up his profitable but 
wicked business. He had committed to 
memory a little speech before leaving on 
the fatal trip, which he would have de- 
livered before the Temperance Conven- 
tion, had he returned. The speech began: 
“Phe cause of temperance will be suc- 
cessful. I may be dead before the day of 








triumph shall come. The green grass may 
wave over my grave ; but it will come, by 
and by.” Its closing words were: ‘“‘ When 
I die, I pray that I may die in the harness.” 
The noble boy’s prayer was answered; but 
it is hard, very hard to forgive the Indians 
who robbed us of that young life. 

With Truman’s murderers at St. Augus- 
tine are others, who have done even more 
horrible things. Several who killed a party 
of emigrants, carrying into captivity four 
girls; besides some who have murdered 
gentlemen who were hunting buffalo, and 
many charged with horse-stealing, burning 
buildings, killing herders, stampeding cat- 
tle, and other crimes. All this is very 
wicked; but the Indian on his side can 
charge the white man with many shameful 
outrages. They have been plundered and 
cheated by Indian agents. Innocent In- 
dians have been made to suffer for the 
crimes of guilty ones. Their women have 
been shot down; our soldiers have sur- 
prised and massacred sleeping villages; 
and, worse than all, our Government, of 
whose justice and fair dealing we are so 
proud, has many times broken its treaties 
with them. Think what a_ shameful 
thing it would be for the United 
States to break a treaty with a for- 
eign nation. How quickly it would de- 
clare war against us, and how all other 
civilized nations would despise us. Yet 
our Government has often granted reserva- 
tions to the Indians, and then taken them 
away aguin, because gold has been dis- 
covered upon them, or because, for some 
other reason, they are considered valuable. 
We all thought it a dreadful thing when 
Gen. Custer and his men fell together in the 
Black Hills. It was a terrible revenge; 
but it was a revenge for shameful wrongs. 
The white men whom the Indians have 
met upon our frontier have not oven ex- 
amples of religion, of manly honor, or even 
of civilization. Black Horse, a Coman- 
che chief, now a prisoner at the old fort, 
was sent here for killing a white man 
whom he had treacherously induced to ac- 
company him upon a long buffalo hunt. 
Could anything be more base? Yes; the 
conduct of the Indian agent, a white man, 
who hired Black Horse to murder this man, 
because he was his enemy. When Black 
Horse was sent to Florida, his wife, a 
sweet-faced woman, named Peonie, against 
whom there were no charges, refused to be 
left behind. ‘‘ You must either take me 
with my husband or kill me,” she insisted ; 
and so the kind-hearted officer in command 
allowed her to come. She brought her 
little daughter, Ab-Kah, with her; and the 
child has become a great pet with all the 
visitors, There is another squaw in the 
company; but she was brought in penalty 
for her numerous crimes. Poor, guilty 
Moochie! As visitors pass by, she hides her 
face in her imitation Persian shawl, with 
its brilliant red center, for she knows that 


| they are talking of her and of her sins, 


and she is beginning dully to learn the 
crushing, endless pain of an accusing con 
science. But there is hope for Moochie, 
for it is with suffering such as this that a 
soul is born 

When the Indians arrived in St. Augus- 
tine they were savages in dress, in be- 
havior, and in instinct. They were under 
the care of Captain Pratt, who had them 
dressed in the U. 8. uniform and drilled 
them as soldiers, selecting at first only a 
few from their number, and afterward 
employing them to teach the others. Then 
some noble Christian ladies from the town 
—Mrs. Cowper Gibbs, Mrs. Kingsley Gibbs, 
Miss Mather, and Mrs. Caruthers—opened 
a school in the old Catholic chapel of the 
fort, with its stone altar and niche for holy 
water. Here they taught the Indians to 
read, to write, to do simple examples in 
arithmetic, and to sing the sweet hymns of 
the Moody and Sankey collection. The 
exercises of the school are opened by the 
Lord’s Prayer, repeated in concert, the In- 
dians standing with folded hands and rev- 
erently bowed heads. It is a touching 
thing to hear them chant: ‘I will arise and 
go to my Father, and I will say unto him: 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
in thy sight and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” Wonderful, indeed, has 
been the change accomplished in three 
years. Only once has there occurred an 
act of insubordination among them. They 
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are now frequently allowed to go into the 
town, to earn money. They have never 
been known to purchase liquor, and the 
greater part of their earnings is sent to 
their families in the Far West. The let- 
ters which they receive from their squaws 
are very interesting, as they are written in 
the picture language, every idea being 
represented by a drawing, instead of a 
word. For instance, one of the Indians, 
whose name was Minimic, or Eagle’s Head, 
sent bis wife a fan and parasol. The letter 
which he received in return, acknowledging 
their receipt, was simply a drawing of a 
squaw holding the articles, while over the 
woman’s head was drawn a buffalo and 
gun, signifying that this was Shooting 
Buffalo, Minimic’s wife. Over the fan and 
the parasol was drawn an eagle’s head, tell- 
ing that these articles had been sent by him. 

Perbaps it is owing to the use of this 
picture language that alleof the Indians 
have an aptitude for drawing. Their pic- 
tures are very curious, somewhat resem- 
bling old Egyptian paintings, and the In- 
dians earn considerable money by selling 
them to the visitors at St. Augustine, 

Little Ab-Kah has learned to read very 
nicely and writes a very creditable letter, 
She has lately sent one to the Indian De- 
partment, at Washington, requesting the 
release of the prisoners. Would you like 
to know hows little girl of ten would word 
such an important petition? This was 
what she wrote: 

“DEAR WASHINGTON: 

“Me love you. Me want to go home, see 
my little sister, Me and my people here all 
time three years. Metirednow. My mother’s 
name Peonte; my father’s name Black Horse, 
Comanche Chief; my name Au-Kaun.” 

This letter was endorsed, with a full 
statement of facts in regard to the prison- 
ers, by Captain Pratt; sent to his com- 
mander, General Dent, who added his en- 
dorsement and sent the paper to Washing- 
ton, where it will probably in time come 
under the examination of the President. 
The rapid improvement of the Indians and 
their desire for further opportunities has 
induced the Indian Department to consent 
to the education of several of the younger 
men, against whom no serious crimes are 
charged, at some labor school, provided 
that they could be so educated without ex- 
pense to the Government. Charitable peo- 
ple bave contributed to this fund, and the 
young men intend to work their way, so 
that the expense will be slight. ‘The good 
behavior of the Indians has been such that 
they will probably be released ere long; 
and it seems a great pity that Ah-Kah 
should not also be educated at some of our 
Eastern institutions, so that when she 
‘* goes home to see her little sister” it may 
be as a teacher to her people. 

The son of one of the chiefs, a young 
man named Howling Wolf, has been to 
Boston to have his eyes operated upon. He 
returned, sporting a pair of blue eye- 
glasses, with all the airs and graces of a 
Harvard freshman. So thoroughly Bos- 
tonian had he become in his short absence 
that it would have been hardly surprising 
to hear him reply tothe usual Indian greet- 
ing ‘‘How?” with an affected ‘‘ Nicely.” 

Some of the Indians have very queer 
names. ‘There are three, apparently of the 
same family —Little Medicine, Making 
Medicine, and Medicine Water. One who 
was very sentimental and who wept easily 
was called Woman’s Heart. Many are 
named from animals—as Rising Bull, An- 
telope, Soaring Eagle, Lone Wolf, White 
Horse, Buzzard, Bear’s Heart, Buffalo 
Meat, and others. Others are named from 
some peculiarity of form or feature—as 
Long Back, Shave Head, Roman Nose, 
Squint Eyes; and one has the extraordi- 
nary appellation of Always-sitting-down- 
in-a-bad-place. 

In order to assist in the fund for the 
education of two of their number, the In- 
dians consented to give an entertainment, 
consisting of songs, dances, etc., and to 
represent scenes from their wild life upon 
the Plains. 

The performance was given in the court 
of the castle and under the open sky, 
though crumbling but massive walls sur- 
rounded it on all sides. There was a weird 
grandeur in the place itself. The circular 
seats were filled with spectators, who 
swarmed along the balustrade of the ruin- 
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ous stone staircase and erowded the ram- 
parts, a mass of heads outlined darkly 
against the quiet, star-lit sky. It was a 
scene to remind the traveler of the Colos- 
seum. A huge fire of Florida pitch pine 
blazed in the center of the arena, bringing 
parts of the building into vivid light and 
throwing strong shadows from angles in 
the masonry, iocreasing tenfold the 
appearance of gloom and _ strength 
which the old fort’ possesses even in 
the sunniest day. Presently the orchestra 
entered—a band of Indians, dressed in full 
war costume of paint and feathers. They 
seated themselves in Turkish style behind 
the fire, and began a monotonous, wailing 
chant, keeping time by the beating of tom- - 
toms, a primitive kind of drum. The 
chant swelled and died away, now mourn- 
ful as adirge, now wild and furious, and in- 
terrupted by sharp whoops, which were ex- 
act reproductions of the howl of the coyote 
wolf. Faster and more frenzied became 
the playing and singing of the musicians; 
and now the other Indian warriors, also in 
full feather and paint, filed in and joined 
in a grotesque dance about the brilliant 
fire. Such indescribable costumes! No 
two alike. The various tribal fashions 
varied to suit the fancy of each individual 
brave. War-bonnets, or crowns of long, 
stiff feathers, extending in some cases in 
crests down the back to the feet, each 
feather tipped with bits of red flannel or 
tiny tassels. Some wore antlers attached 
to the head, and one bad a pair of ex- 
tended heron wings. All were painted in 
horrible, barbaric designs. Some wore 
leggins of buckskin and others were 
bare of arm and limb. Minimic’s massive 
silver cross decorated one warrior. <Au- 
other wore silver armlets on arms like 
those of a bronze antique; while a silver 
heart, from which depended two crescent- 
shaped ornaments, nearly covered his 
breast. Brass buttons, beads in every com- 
bination, tattooing with every imaginable 
combination of bright stuff, feathers, and 
paint were indulged in. Chief White 
Horse, the leader of the orchestra, wore 
two enormous horns, giving him the ap- 
pearance of a caricature of the representa- 
tions of Moses, as handed down to us by 
some of the earlier painters and sculptors, 
and also calling to mind one of the features 
of the burlesques which amused the Span- 
ish people on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Cid: 

“ For the king had hired the horned fiend, 

For fifteen maravedis; 
And there he goes, with hoofs for toes, 
To terrify the ladies.” 

After the dance, the Indians enacted a 
drama in pantomime, They divided into 
two bands, the first consisting for the most 


part of Cheyennes and Comanches, and 


the second of Kiowas and Arrapahoes. 
The arena, which was now cleared, was 
supposed to represent the Western prairie. 
Two Kiowas enter and camp beside the 
fire. They appear to be buffalo hunters 
and have no thought of war. Presently 
two Cheyennes, understood to be enemies 
of the Kiowas, enter and skulk about be. 
hind them. They stealthily approach the 
unsuspecting Kiowas, fleeing instantly 
when one of them turns partly around, but 
creeping up again on all fours, until they 
are near enough to recognize by their dress 
the tribe to which they belong. Then they 
hold a hurried consultation by means of 
signs; and one of the Cheyennes bounds 
swiftly away, the other remaining to watch 
the motions of the Kiowas. The first 
Cheyenne returns, leading his tribe, who 
partly surround the Kiowas, nodding 
drowsily beside their camp-fire. They 
sound the war-cry. The two hunters leap 
to their feet and defend themselves des- 
perately; but one falls and the 
other is almost overcome, when an- 
other Kiowa brave suddenly appears upon 
the scene and fills the Cheyennes with dis- 
may by killing one of their number. Both 
parties now leave the field with equal dis- 
patch, and a curious scene follows between 
the two apparently dead men. The Kiowa 
cautiously lifts his head and glances 
around. The field is clear, and he proceeds 
to try all his muscles, to discover where he 
is wounded. On attempting to riseto his 
feet, he falls back, writhing, showing that 
his leg is broken. But there is fight in 
him still, and with his spear he punches 
the prostrate Cheyenne. No response 
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He takes out his scalping-knife and pain 
fully drags himself toward him. Suddenly 
he appears to hear asound. He places his 
ear to the ground, and suddenly relapses 
into feigned death. A company of Chey- 
ennes enter, one of them on horseback. 
They approach their dead brother, dis- 
mount, and, lifting him from the ground, 
lay him across the horse’s back, tying his 
bands and heels together beneath, and 
carry him hurriedly from the field. Soon 
after a Kiowa enters. The wounded man 
throws his arms about his neck, and by 
his assistance limps bravely and rapidly 
away. This part of the drama was s0 
finely acted that long and continued ap- 
plause followed bis disappearance. 

After this scene a pitched battle between 
the two tribes in full force was enacted, 
each tribe being led by a chief on horse- 
back. Next came a big talk, or council, 
between the combatants, with apparently 
successful results; for good humor pre- 
vailed and a succession of dances followed 
—the Osage War Dance, in which horses 
were introduced; the Kiowa Ring Dance, 
and others, in which each motion had its 
meaning, representing the chasing of rab- 
bits, the capturing of wild mustangs, or 
the wheeling flight of birds. 

During the performance a feather-duster 
was sent up from the audience to White 
Horse, as though it were a floral tribute to 
a favorite actress; and just us the prima 
donna might have come before the curtain, 
at the close of the opera, to bow her ac- 
knowledgments to the audience, with the 
bouquet pressed to her heart, old White 
Horse appeared, holding his feather-duster, 
to make a farewell speech. It consisted of 
tbe most friendly sentiments, delivered, 
however, in his native tongue, with the 
exception of the closing words: ‘‘ Good- 
night! Go ’long!” 

The festival was over. The Indians re- 
tired to their quarters, not excited by this 
reminder of their savage life; but with 
friendly hand-grasps with acquaintances 
upon the stairs, as they passed, a pleasant, 
kindly word, a broad smile, and a ‘“‘ Good- 
night.” A number further advanced in 
civilization had refused to take part in the 
festivities and regarded them with intense 
disgust. Even the players themselves 
agreed on the next morning that they never 
wished to dance again. ‘‘ Me like long 
time (ago). Meno like now. No good.” 
Thus sbowing that with many of them 
‘‘old things bave passed away and all 
things have become new.” 


Since writing the above the news has 
come that Government has seen fit to re- 
Jease the Indian prisoners at Fort San 
Marco. Twenty-two young men desirous 
of education have been provided with 
means by private subscriptions, and have 
gone, so.ne to Minnesota, some to New 
York State, but the greatest number to 
Hampton, Va. The rest have gone back 
to their people. Black Horse and Peonie 
would not part with littl Ah-Kah and 
havetaken her with them. Black Horse 
has promised to ‘‘stick to the plowing 
road which Washington bas marked out 
for him.” Let us hope that all of the In- 
dians will abide by his decision. The fas- 
cinating visits to the prisoners in the moat- 
ed keep are ended; but for three years to 
come we can watch the progress of our 
young students, and who can estimate the 
good which may be brought about in the 
future by this little band. 








Selections. 


PREDICTION OF A NEW RELIGION. 


In the concluding chapter of the ‘“ Me- 
moirs of Count Cavour” (tbe great Italian 
statesman, who died in 1861), which was 
published simultaneously in Rome and 
Geneva, last month, the biographer, Col. 
de la Motte Baudin, describes his last inter- 
view with the Count just before his death, 
and mentions a prophecy which acquires a 
singular interest from the fact that Cavour’s 
social and political predictions, which ap- 
peared quite as strange and far more pre- 
mature at first, have since been fulfilled to 
the very letter. 

The far sighted Italian foretold the down- 
fall of Bonapartism at a time when the 
**Second-of-December man” stood in the 
zenith of the political heavens; anticipated 
the now general opinion that the temporal 
power of the Papacy is untenable by full 
twenty years; and knew that slavery had 
reached the eleventh hour of its existence 
a good while before Alexander I was 
seized with that fit of generosity, and while 
Dixie was still the fertile caster of pres- 
idents. 

_Cavour's last sickness was an aggrava- 
tion of the hectic decline which had wasted 
his strength for some years; and while 
there was yet a shadow of hope he con- 
sulted native and foreign physicians, and 
waded through the dismal swamp of path- 





ological literature with relentless energy. 
But when he knew that he was booked for 
the long journey, he proved that with the 
skepticism of his stoic ancestors he had in- 
herited a share of their fortitude, and aston- 
ished his friends by bis intrepid humor and 
his calm reflections upon the future of a 
world that was about to dismiss him from 
its portals, and, as he fully believed, with- 
out a return ticket. 

“If you knew how your country will 
miss you,” Baudin told him, ‘“‘ you could 
hardly be so resigned to your fate. Tell 
me, is Hamlet’s alternative really a matter 
of indifference to you?” 

‘‘ La riviere est passe,” said Cavour. 
‘‘Ttaly has passed t he dangerous ford, and 
I dare say will be able to muddle along on 
terra firma without me. But as for myself, 
speaking from a spectator’s rather than 
from an actor’s standpoint, I do not deny 
that I regret my exit from the play-house. 
I have witnessed some pretty lively per- 
formances in my time; but I shall miss the 
grand sensation piece. Before the curtain 
of this century drops we shall havea new 
religion.” 

‘At the rate our English-speaking fel- 
low-creatures are manufacturing that arti- 
cle we shall have a pretty good stock on 
hand by that time,” suggested Buudin. 

‘No, no!” said the old infidel. ‘‘I do 
not mean a new hypocrisy. I mean a new 
religion.” 

‘Don’t you think that the Protestants 
are in earnest?” 

‘Yes, in their protest against Catholi- 
cism. So much, indeed, that they have 
protested it out of the better portion of the 
world. But what they bave substitted 
for it is purely negative, born of schism 
and prolific of new schism—skepticism the 
very soul and essence of ft.” 

‘But will not that skepticism prevent 
the growth of what you call a new relig- 
ion?” 

‘Indeed not. Rotten trees make excel- 
lent manure for new trees, you know. 
Our old creed has become # heap of veg- 
etable mold, the very soil for a new creed 
to germinate in. On naked rationalism no 
such plant can grow; but the world is as 
far from being rationa) as from being—” 

‘* Being what?” 

“ Trinitarian, if I must speak it out. Of 
course, I mean the living portion of the 
world; not the big petrified trees in Asia.” 

“But among our own variety of trees 
there are some pretty good-sized ones.” 

** Yes, in circumference; but that is no 
criterion of their staying power. The hol- 
low oak can often boast of an imposin 
girth. Of course, the collapse of the ol 
shell will not come off without a crash, 
both audible and sensible to the ends of the 
world. It will be catastropbic, spectacular, 
and exciting; worth while seeing, in short. 
And that is what makes me loth to leave. 
It’s hard to leave on the very eve of a phe- 
nomenon that occurs only once in two 
thousand years or so.” 

‘And so you think a few years more 
would have been sufficient to—” 

‘*To witness it? Yes, sir. The old shell 
is very hollow.” 

-**But infidels have battered it in vain 
ever 80 long.” 

‘*For good reasons. An old creed can 
never be superseded by infidelity, which 
means indifference on the whole; but by a 
new creed.” 

‘It can; but will it? 
when?” 

‘During the next thirty or forty years. 
The decay of an old faith always coincides 
with the advent of a new one.” 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

“The history of religions.” 

The conversation then shifted to com- 
parative aw and certain topics in 
regard to which M. d’Alembert said that 
‘*prudence obliges one to be short-sighted 
unless one happens to be the king of Prus- 
sia.” Butthe above quotations may be suf- 
ficient, perhaps more than sufficient, tolet us 
fear that Cavour knew what he was talking 
about. The Church of his country de- 
nounced him asa Voltairian and rancorous 
infidel; but the type of his infidelity was 
generally different from that of the French 
scoffers. It was not born of spite and 
scurrilous irreverence; but of asublime de- 
ism and of ideals which found no room 
under the roof of an Italian Church. Love 
of trutb, of course, implies that abhor- 
rence of untruth which Johnson called an 
honest hate; but Cavour never permitted 
that hate to become personal. e knew 
how to fight error without insulting his 
erring fellow-men, and never advanced a 
heterodox opinion if he could not back it 
with reasons which showed that he was 
speaking within the truth, and which en- 
abled others to infer what he might forbear 
to say.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN LITURGY. 


In the lately-discovered complete manu- 
script copy of the First Epistle of Clement 
is the following prayer, evidently for use 
in public worship and certainly as old as 
the very first century. It is as follows: 
‘*Let us pray with constant and earnest 
supplication that the Creator of all things 
may preserve unbroken the fixed number 
of His elect in the world, by His dear Son 
Jesus Christ, by whom He has called us 
from darkness to light, from ignorance to 


And who knows 








Benefactor of all souls, the God of all 
that is. Thou lookest down from the 
highth of Thy holiness; Thou regard- 
est all the actions of men; Thou art the 
Helper of those who are in danger, the Sa- 
viour of those in despair, the Creator and 
Preserver of all souls. It is Thou who 
hast multiplied the nations upon the earth, 
and chosen out of them all those that love 
Thee by Jesus Christ, Thy well-beloved 
Son, by whom Thou hast taught us, sancti- 
fied us, honored us: We pray Thee, O 
Lord, be our help and stay. Save those of 
us who are in affliction; have pity on the 
humble, raise the fallen, reveal Thyself to 
the wretched, heal the sick, bring back to 
Thyself the erring ones of Thy people. 
Feed the hungry, deliver our captives, give 
strength to the weak, comfort the fearful 
ones, and may all the nations know that 
Thou alone art God, and that Jesus Christ 
is Thy Son, and that we are Thy people 
and the sheep of Thy fold. 

“Thou hast manifested Thy power in 
all the ordinances of Nature. After having 
created this world, O Lord, Thy faithful- 
ness has continued throughout all genera- 
tions, Thou art just in Thy judgments, 
glorious in strength and majesty. 

‘* Thy wisdom is shown forth in the cre- 
ation of all living things; Thy knowledge 
in their preservation. Thou art full of 

odness and mercy toward those whom 

hou dost save; ever faithful to those who 
put theirtrustin Thee. Ged of all pity and 
compassion, forgive our iniquity, unright- 
eousness, andsin. Impute not their tres- 
passes to Thy servants and handmaids, but 
purify us by Thy truth. Make us to walk 
in tenderness of heart, and to be fruitful 
in all good works, as under Thine eye and 
the eye of our rulers. Yea, Lord, cause 
Thy face to shine upon us, that we may 
enjoy the blessings of peace. Cover us 
with Thy powerful hand and let the 
strength of thine arm deliver us from in- 
iquity, and save us from those who hate us 
without a cause. Give peace and concord 
to us, and to all the dwellers upon earth, as 
Thou didst to our fathers who called on 
Thee in sincerity and truth, when Thou 
hadst made them obedient to Thine al- 
mighty and glorious name. 

“‘It is Thou who of Thine ineffable 
majesty hast given the power to rule to our 
leaders and governors, so that we, ac- 
knowledging that their honor and glory 
are of Thee, should submit ourselves to 
them according to Thy will. Grant them, 
Lord, bealth, strength, peace, and safety, 
that they may duly use the power Thou 
hast given them ; for,O Lord of Heaven, 
eternal King, Thou hast given to the sons 
of men glory, honor, and authority over all 
creatures upon earth. Direct their thoughts 
into the way of righteousness in Thy pres- 
ence, 80 that they, administering in peace, 
in patience, and piety the power Thou 
hast given them, may find Thee favorable 
tothem. Thou alone canst grant us these 
and all other blessings. We praise Thee 
by Jesus Christ, our High Priest, the Mas- 
ter of our souls, by whom be glory and 
yo ay unto Thee, world without end. 

men.” 

EEE 


SEARCHING FOR A RELIGION. 


Tue World, noticing the mutations of 
modern belief, supplies us with the follow- 
ing record of the wanderings of a modern 
member of civilized society in his search 
for a religion: 

Nine years of age—An attentive Sunday- 
school scholar. 

Ten—Has committed to memory 2,000 
verses of Scripture. 

Eleven—Joins a church. 

Twelve—Model boy. 

Thirteen—Sent away to boarding-school. 

Fourteen—Not so model, Learns to 
smoke. 

Seventeen—Begins to be “‘ liberal.” 

Twenty—More liberal. 
ae ee skeptical as to the 

e. 

Twenty-two—Doubts Noah’s flood, Josh- 
ua’s sun, and Jonah’s whale. 

Twenty-three—Renews Bible belief and 
becomes Episcopal Low Church. 

Twenty-four—Becomes Episcopal 
High Church and drinks lager. 

Twenty-six—Joins a scientific debating 
— and becomes a close student of ge- 
ology. 

Twenty-seven—Orthodox belief wrecked 
on the ‘‘ testimony of the rocks.” 

Twenty-eight becomes a Unitarian. 

Twenty-nine—Becomes a Universalist. 

Thirty—Attends a course of parlor lec- 
tures. Radical on all subjects. Starts a 
community of congenial spirits, who quar- 
rel, bark, bite, and scratch each other like 
cats and dogs, after six weeks’ communion. 
Leaves. Lawsuit and scandal. 

Thirty-one—Throws the whole Bible 
overboard and laughs it to scorn. Is en- 
raged at the least mention of Moses, Aaron, 
and the Apostles. Slanders Abraham, 
David, and Solomon. Very proud of 





and 











— out and eee Me ** princi- 
ples” in public. Declares his scorn of 
people who dare not. 

hirty-two—lIs turned head and crop out 
of the Universalist Church. Falls through 
everlasting moral space into nowhere, 
Begins to think it does not pay to speak 
out so openly in meeting. 

Thirty-three—Becomes a secret-rapping- 
tapping Spiritualist. 

Thirty-four—Becomes a_piano-lifting, 
flower-growing, invisible-voiced, and body- 
lifting Spiritualist; and bunts for Kidd’s 
money, under — direction. 

Thirty-five—Becomes an apparitional- 
materializing Spiritualist. Communes with 
— Kidd and Shakespeare, 

hirty-six—Detects a fraud. Renounces 
Spiritualism. 

Thirty-seven—Joins the Liberal Club and 
combats everything. 

Thirty-eight—Leaves Liberal Club and 
becomes a Theosophist. Grants premiums 
to ancient wisdom and communes with the 
‘* elementaries.” 

Thirty-nine—Believes in total annihila- 
tion for a year, and determines to get all 
the fun possible out of this life. 

; Forty— Writes a book on ‘‘Pure Nothing- 
sm.” 

Forty-one—Renounces Nothingism and 
joins the Scientists. Worships mathemat- 
ically, and praises in rhomboids, cubes, 
triangles, and chemical formulas. Re- 
duces emotion and sentiment to vegetable 
and mineral constituents, 

Forty-two—Reads Darwin and ciphers 
his genealogy down to a clam. 

Forty-three—Shakes off Darwin. Takes 
to Swedenborgianism for a rest. Adver- 
tises for some new faith. 

Forty-four—Thinks of joining the Cath- 
olic Church. Not that he can believe any- 
thing at present; but the Church, as he re- 
marks, will ‘‘save him the trouble of 
thinking.” Temporary finis. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 












lmitatios. 





HANKS’ PATENT 


HAMMOCK BED OR CRADLE. 


~ 


s 


Vou 
6 Lrg a ya 





The only Hammock that will not sag in the middle 
nor curl around the body. When roiled up,is 24 
inches long, 6inches in diameter. Weighs 5 Ibs. 

GENTS and others do well with the above. Out- 
sells anything in the market. Retull price, $3.50 for 
Adult and $2.50 for Cradle size. 


GEORGE H. HANKS, Gen’! Ag’t, 


2 Courtiand Street, N. W. corner Broadway, 
New York City. 
Gro. H. HANKS: OCKAN GROVE, May 16th, 1878. 
Dear Sir:—In connection with otner gentlemen, I 
have tested your Patent Hammock, with reference 
to its general use; more particularly at Ocean 
Grove and other Camp-meeting Associations. [t so 
thoroughly and cheaply meets all requirements for 
comfort, ease,and health that we have no hesi- 
tation in endorsing it as the best article known com- 
bining Hammock and Bed. It certainly realizes 
ali its inventor claims. Rev. A. H. BALLARD, 
‘tce-Presa. Ocean Grove Camp-meeting Association, 


BEDDING. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR IMMENSE 


‘ 
WHOLESALE STOCK 
of BEDDING and SUPPLIES at 
Retail 
This full and choice line is entirely OUR OWN 
AK and includes, all grades of Mattresses, 


yisters, Pillows, Sheets, and every known style 
of Spring Beds. 
Cottage Bedroom Suits 
at cost of manufacturer. 
Matting, Rugs Carpets, etc. 


at auction prices. 
Sole Agents for CASE’S PATENT FOLDING BED 
AND SEYTEE COMBINED. 


WILCOX & FITCH, 


No. 59 4th AVE., 
OPPOSITE A. T. STEW ART’S. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 





New York. 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler. Best in the 
pF MS 

war meric! ° 
tute. 1867, 69, "71, °75, 76: 





New York, corner 24d St. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 
ASMINS: Mice, ERMAN Mee Bins 
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SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
Constructed on 
Hygienic and Dress-Reform Principles. 
Obtained the Highest Centennial Award. 


by GEORGE FROST & CO. 
Manatoctared Wire Street, Boston, Mass. 





G. 1. 


Fig. FIG. 2. 

Fic. 1 represents the Emancipation Waist, univers- 
ully acknowledged to be the best of the strict- 
ly Hygienic Dress-Reform garments of the 
Waist kind. Made for Ladies and in white 
only, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive. In Plain, $1.75; 
Trimmed, $3.00. 

F1a. 2 is the Dress-Reform Corset Waist—a compro- 
mise between the Corset and the extreme 


piece.) 
Patterns are not for sale. All these garments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will 
be rigorously prosecuted by law. 


MADAME CLARK’S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER-BRACE 
CORSET 
AND SKIRT-SUPPORTER 
is without exception the most comfortable and per- 
fect-fitting Corset ever made. It is the only Corset 
which pays any respect to Nature’s mould, and may 
be worn with perfect ease, at the same time giving 
all the stylish effect which is so generaily sought for 

in all Corsets. 





Fi1a. 3. FIG. 4. 

Fig. 3 shows what we cal! our Regular Corset, which 
has the most complete chest-expanding snoul- 
der-brace ever made on any Corset, and which 
is daily growing more and more popular. Made 
in draband white,in Ladies’ sizes, 18 to 34. 

$2.50. Misses’, 19 


Fia.4 


sizes, 19 to 35 inclusive. Satteen, $2.50; Cou- 
tille, $4.00. 

In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the 
measure around waist.and be sure to say whether 
taken over or under the dress. Agents and Canvass- 
ers wanted. ° Se Pr 

> 7 L) co., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Orders trom any part of the United States wiil be 
sept by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Please state where you saw this advertisement. 











CAPON SPRINCS ANO BATHS, 


Hampshire Co., W. Va., open May 15th, 1878. 
Unequaled by any mineral water in America for the 
cure of Kidney and Biadder Troubles, Uterine Ail- 
ments, Gout,and Acid Dyspepsia,and Diseases of the 
. ites waters are alkaline and contain also Salts 
of Lithia, It is an unfailing solvent of Calculi, 

pon has proved of great value in other diseases, 
but can be more confidently relied on in the aboye- 
named than any other mineral springs in this coun- 
try. Fine Chalybeate Springs, rich in iron, on the 
grounds, and a White Sulgher Spring of excellent 
quality easily accessible. he air of this elevated 
region is pure and delicious and the plunge and other 
baths superb I guarantee the finest nd usic 


0, 
south of New Yor gy Sam for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


m. H. SALE, Proprietor. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer Tok INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 


each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 


masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (8 mos.), = “ 75 
4 * (lImonth), “ . 35 
2 “(2 weeks), s 20 
1 Number (1 week) . 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, : 3.50 
52 be after 6 months, ° 4.00 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received bythe Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the aubscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
* tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
38.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 





Ordinary Advertisements. Page& Business Notice 
ROMO. ., cccccccccangces 756.) LtUME...,......ceeerg gers 90 
4 times (one month). 7c. 4times (one month).. .85c, 
¥ ba three mon Ye a8 be three mon 8).80c 
8 . 60. 7 4 
@ “ (twelve “ 500.168 “ (twelve “* 656, 
* ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
MIRO... ccccccccecaspecccccoscccescececcecocsos 
4 times (one month)..... 
- ree months)., 
a a ‘ 
6& “ (twelve “ 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... ONS DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, BACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL Rersms...,Twe DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTIOCRS............ FIrry CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding foar lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Box 37°97 New Work City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be ‘sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 1n addition to 
the regular subscription price of THe InpE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 











premiums, postage paid. 
Agriculturist ..........02seeeeeee $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly.............. --- 360 400 
Demorest’s M | rer 260 800 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lad ’s Beok (with chromo 

¢ bing F other’s Joy’’)........ 3 b , = 
Harper’s Magazine............++- 
Harper's oe Pectecccccsce z - : S 
Harper’s Bazar........0++sseeseee 
Home Journal..............s000. 17% 200 
— Mie “The Ole ieiden") 110 180 

engraving e Glee Maiden 
Ladies’ Journal...........ss.00 - 3860 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 860 400 
Littell’s Li ividdadscgadde 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 275 800 
Scribner’s Monthly..............- 8360 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 38 00 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

pO rr sicase ESS ~ 35 
The Nursery (new subs.)....... - 135 16 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
The Christian............. eee ae 
Presbyterian ly(neweubs.)310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream........... +e 3500 =—4 00 
Eclectic M: C.sccrccccccecse £50 865 00 
Waverley Orcccccccccseee £50 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 110 
“ Wide ey com og » se 

Magazine for Young People.. 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post.....360 800 


PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoey,” 
TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ OrTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. hey are. pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tue INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GRHAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $8 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: ; 

. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 530 pp. 
Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 


“ 
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11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock ete, 
560 pages. 


PAST R ee 





Each additional Subscriber shall have ao additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS yess DICKENS COMPLETE, 


WILL 
SEND 
thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
reatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on ree of 
extra —"~, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. ach volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sour. Eytinaz, Jk. The original cost of the stereotype 
_— alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The “— oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
sinters, By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
nited States. 


‘“‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘« Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel En — By Ritchie. 
‘‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFES 


ABRAHAM ~ LINCOLN.” 


y FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and ern Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” ; 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrat ing the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives 4 better insight into bis ‘inner life’’ than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wondxfal book (the copyright of wich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY sUBSC IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.10 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given a, Ya prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , in advance ~ 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subecription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
ore THE INDEPENDENT, 





Post-office Box 2787,- = = = 261 Broadway, N.Y 
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farm wid Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of Gur Subscribers who are 
spectaliy interested. 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER-BEDS. 











Wuat we wish to teach the people is, how to 
meke a fair show of flowers at a comparatively 
small cost of labor and money. Fortunately, 
in this country, there are few excessively rich 
and few extremely poor. The good things of 
the world are pretty evenly distributed. Our 
people have their modest homes in the coun- 
try, and in the suburbs of our cities and yil- 
layes, surrounded with little patches of garden- 
ground, which they can adorn with the 
choicest floral treasures. They may not be 
able to obtain the elegant Palms or other ex- 
otics ; but enough of beauty can be had for a 
few shillings or dollars to satisfy the most ar- 
dent devotee of Flora, Beauty is cheap— 
almost as free as air and water, 

For many years what is called the ‘‘beddingg 
system has been fashionable—that is, the ar- 
rangement of plants in bids usually made on 
the lawn, by removing the grass. The plants 
for this purpose sre, of course, constant 
bloomers, or those with ornamental foliage. 
The plants most commonly used have been 
the ecarlet Geraniums, the Coleus, and Centau- 
rea—the two last with ornamental leaves. Lat- 
terly it has been usual to work these foliage 
plants into various designs, called “ carpet 
patterns’; and the effect when well done and 
on a Jarge scale is wonderfully striking, When 
beholding exhibitions of this kind in Europe, 
we have been filled with wonder, and could 
hardly realize that such a blaze of glory was 
produced by folisge and flowers. 

This kind of ya:dening is somewhat expen- 
sive, as will be seen by the following figures : 
A circular bed, ten fect in diameter, with the 
plants six inches apart, will contain one hun- 
dred and fifty plants, and those suitable for 
such purposes usually cost $10.00 a hundred, 
so that the plants for such a bed would cost 
more than $15.00, and not yield the growera 
very great profit either. Small-growing plants 
require to be set as near as four inches, and 
this more than doubles the number of plants, 
One of our neighbors, Mr. Aaron Erickson, 
made the past season one of the finest carpet 
beds we have ever seen in this country. It was 
circular, twenty feet in diameter, of intricate 
and delicate pattern, well carried out ip every 
particular, and contained two thousand plants. 

Well, what shall we do who cannot afford 
such luxuries, or who are in situations where 
we cannot obtain the plants, even if money is 
not lacking. Not the least difficulty. For 
twenty-five cents you can get Petunia seed 
enough for several beds, or Phlox Drummondii, 
or Portulaca, or any of the other costant- 
blooming flowers: while for a few dollars 
invested in roots of Caladiums, Cannas, and 
other large foliage plante, with a few seeds of 
Ricinus, a bed can be made of tropical grand- 
eur. Such a bed we observed all last summer, 
on the lawn of George J, Whitney, Esq., on 
State Street, in the north part of our city. 
From the first of June until November it at- 
tracted the attention of all passers. We sent 
our artist to make a sketch of this bed, for the 
benefit of our readers. The first or lowest 
row ef plants are Centaureas, the second 
Coleus, the third row, with large leaves, Cala- 
diums, the fourth Cannas, and the center 
Ricinus or Castor-oil plants. The Centaureas 
and Coleus can be obtatned of most florists at 
ten cents each, the Caladium roots at fifty cents 
each, the Cannas at twenty-five cents each, and 
a ten-cent psper of Ricinus seed will be quite 
qnough for the center. The Ricinus requires 
just such treatment as Indian Corn; but when 
used for the center of a bed it is well enough 
to start them in pots, so as to give a little 
start of the other plants. A bed of a very simi- 
lar character we observed in the yard of the 
Optical Institute, io this city. 

“It is pleasant to read your books and 
dream of thecountry,’’ writes a correspondent, 
of New York City; ‘‘and what can we poor 
folks do but dream, who are shut up between 
brick walls, with only perhaps twenty feet 
square of backyard?’”? Do? Why almost 
anything that is undertaken with a will. Only 


a short time ago we received a photograph of ‘ 


a garden in “ the heart” of the great city, and 
we have had it engraved, to show our corre- 
spondent that something can be done besides 
dreaming about gardens, even in the great 
metropolis. The sketch was accompanied 
with the following remarks: ‘‘I enclose a 
stereoscopic view of a back yard, 18x80 feet, 
showing what can be done in the way of beau- 
tifying a home, even in the heart of the City of 
New York. Ata very small outlay for bulbs 
and seeds, we bad flowers all summer and 
were never at a loss for the material to make 
up a very fine bouquet. The yard has been ad- 
mired by every one who has seen it, and from 





a distanee had the appearance of one vast bou- 
quet of flowers and Variegated foliage. The 
sub-tropical system works much better in a 
place like mine than the ribbon or other sys- 
tems of planting. Cannas; Ricinus, Caladi- 
ume, Coleus, Dahlias, Gladiolus, ete. do all 
very wellina city yard, and with some care 
taken in planting them a very fine effect can 
be produced even on a small scale,’’ 

After a good many years of popularity, dur- 
ing which the bright scarlet beds of flowers se- 
cured almost entire possession of our lawns, 
there came a change in public taste, and 


writers began to ridicule what they called the | 


scarlet fever. This caused the introduction of 
the more modest and beautiful succulent 
plants, which certainly possess very great ad- 
vantages for an English climate, abounding 
as it does in rains and fogs, sadly disfiguring 
the Geraniums and Verbenas and Lobelias, 
while the sueculent plants, like the Agaves 
and Echeverla and Sedums, sre affected by 
nei'her rains nor storms nor burning suns. 

Negrly all our readers are acquainted with 
some of the more common succulent plants— 
such as the Houseleek or Liveforever, and 
Sedum or Stone-crop; and from these can 
judge of the neatness and beanty of a bed 
mainly composed of the choicest of this class 
of plants. Small specimens of the Century 
Plant are often used for the center of the beds, 
as well as the Yucca; and small Cacti produce 
a very good effect in almost any position. The 
accompanying engravings, selected from the 
London Garden, will, with the list of plants of 
of which they are composed, give a pretty cor- 
rect idea of this style of bedding, now beeom- 
ing 80 common in Europe. 

Fie. 1.—Center, Heheveria metallica ; ground 
covering, Sedum and Alternatbera ; next, Hche- 
vera agavoides ; then, Pachyphytum bracteosum ; 
cirele, Sempervivum Californicum; margin, Heche- 
veria glauca, 

Fig. 2.—Top, Echeveria metallica glauca, aga- 
voides, Californica ; angular margin, H. glauca ; 
circle, H. secunda; center, Sempervivum tabu- 
leforme ; ground covering, Sedum. 

Fic. 3.—Top, Agave; ground covering, 
Sedum ; margiv, Hcheveria secunda, 

From the above liste, as well as from other 
facts, we observe that an effort is made to secure 
as much variety as possible with this class of 
plants, both in form and color; and the lack of 
variety seemed to be the great fault with most 
of the bede of succulent plants that we noticed 
in Europe. While we do not expect that our 
people will engage very largely in this style of 
ornamental gardening, we thought it well to 
represent the different styles of bedding, so 
that all may know the changes and improve- 
ments in garden art, 

“ Bedding” will be continued, with variations 
occasioned by time and circutistances, longer 
than any of us shall live and love the flowers; 
and, while this system gives enduring neatnees, 
to which promiscuous planting can make no 
claim, it also imparts a stiffaess, from which 
the latter is entirely free. We like both styles, 
and, after tiring of the formal beds, turn with 
the greatest pleasore to those composed of 
herbaceous and other flowers, where each 
plant bas a character of its own, and where, 
though we do not always find a grand display 
of bloom, never fail to observe something of 
ioterest—a new flower opening when least ex- 
pected ; some surprise awaiting at almost every 


view. 

Raised beds, as shown in the English engrav- 
ings, we would not recommend, except for 
rockeries or in some particular locations. 
They are formal, and have a pretentious appear- 
ance out of all harmony with the usual sur- 
roundings. A view of only one side can be 
obtaired at a time, while with a bed but slight- 
ly elevated in the center a bird’s-eye view can 
be had of the whole, and this is altogether the 
best view that can be obtained of a bed of this 
character. In the lowlands of Holland or the 
moist atmosphere of England and Scotland there 
may exist some necessity for such practices ; 
but in our dry climate we cannot but feel that 
plants so situated must be uncomfortable.— 
Vick’s Illustrated Magazine. 








MANAGEMENT OF CHICKENS. 


MANY complain of breakage in eggs by bens 
while under the process of incubation. This 
is owing partly to the thinness of the shells 
and partly to the carelessness of the hen. Of 
all sitters the Brahmas sre the most tractable. 
They are persistent, and when once their in- 
clination is directed toward this point they 
are easily removed to some more convenient 
place, A nest for a sitter should be constrct- 
ed for that purpose and be one different plan 
from that for the layers. Generally, when a 
layer is seeking a nest, she manifests a desire 
tolook up. Her ideas are high. She looks at 
the wood-pile and views well all the localities 
about the buildings. Many of the smaller 
breeds, especially the sitting varieties, have 
this mania for nest-bunting, particularly when 
running at large. Nests intended for sitters 
alone should be made on the ground, that the 





hen may walk off and on, A small dry-goods 
box placed on the side is good for this pur- 
pose. The hen should be fastened thereon 
until she is entirely accustomed to the change. 
When allowed to come off for the first time or 
two,she should be watched, that she may re- 
turn after a reasonable length of time. Fre- 
quently she will go back to the old nest where 
first commencing to sit. In that case she 
must be removed. With a little patience, 
after a time or two she will become entirely 
reconciled, and in this manner, taking the 
precaution of breaking her on eggs taat are of 
small value, there will be found lees breakage 
of good eggs. She should be protected from 
the annoyance of layers. 

The nest for a sitter should not be so deep or 
dishing that the eggs all roll in the middle and 
crowd one another. Give the hen as many eggs 
as she can cover comfortably,and no more. A 
good-sized Brahma will manage fifteen small 
eggs very well; and it is better to give her that 
number. In each sitticg there will always be 
one or two that will prove bad. The hen 
should be accustomed to handling, that her 
eggs may be seen to and counted each day or 
two, to be certain that they are all right. Eggs 
set on the ground in warm weather hatch bet- 
ter and produce stronger chicks ; but they are 
more tubject to the attacks of night-prowling 
vermin. In order that everything sball work 
together for the good being of the coming 
chickens, the mother should be thoroughly 
cleaned of vermin. The ben will sit better, 
be less uneasy, and the young chicks, when 
they come from theshell, will be free from this 
formidable pest and be ready to go straight 
forward and make rapid growthe. Both the 
mother and the young brood will be more 
quiet and a larger pecentage will be raised. 
Where a regular business is carried on, it is 
well to have all the sitters down at one time, 
that the chicks muy be of an age. They are 
less trotible, particulatly when early (and to be 
profitable they should be early); and if we de- 
vote our time to the business it is better to tend 
a large flock. 

I believe that one great cause of diseases 
among young chicks arises from the want of a 
proper mother, They require an amount of 
animal heat more than a small hen can impart. 
It is not the amount of feathers, but the large, 
capacious, roomy body and breast that gives 
warmth and strength, and the weak little 
things require it on the back. In this respect 
the moderately-sized light Brahmas excel, not 
only for their own chicks ; but for those less 
in size and more slender in nature when just 
hatched. Newly-hatched chicks should re- 
main on the nest at least thirty-six bh urs, and 
better forty-eight, and be fed thereon, allowing 
the hen to go off fora little exercice end the 
relief of nature. © It is an error, in early spring 
weather, to remove chicks from the nest too 
soon. The old nest is warm and new quarters 
ate apt to give themachill. Exercire is not 
the first thing they require, although the old 
hen often looks at it in this light. 

With due care, chicks may be raised without 
eo much as a touch of the gapes; but, as has 
been stated before, it requires vigilance. Roup 
is, perhaps, one of the worst diseases that 
poultry breeders have to contend with, and 
one for which there is no immediate cure for 
the afflicted birds. It is a disorder that has 
originated among fancy poultry breeders, and 
will ever hang to them so long as they are 
heedless of the welfare of their birds. There 
are several different phases of it. Some of 
them can be remedied and others cannot. 
Some birds are afflicted from the shell up 
with soreness about the head, eyes, and tbroat. 
The comb and wattles turn a dark purple, and 
any sudden start or severe exercise often 
causes instant death.. It is idle to admit the 
idea that it is contagious, although birds sub- 
ject to the same treatment and exposure will 
be affected alike to a greater or less degree 
according to the constitution of the bird.— 
Country Gentleman. 

II 


BULBS FOR THE FLOWER GAR- 
DEN. 


SNOW-DROP.—SNOW-FLARE. 


Wuat fond remembrances cluster around the 
delicate Snow-Drop, the first to herald the 
spring and bid stern winter withdraw his forces, 
that the vernal flowers may come forth once 
more to gladden the heart of man. 

Every one hails the Snow-Drop with glad- 
ness. Its appearance about the first of March 
is a joyful surprise. Defying the cold, it lifts 
to view its tiny blossom, whiter than the snow, 
long before the latter has disappeared and when 
no other sign of vegetable life can be seen. 

Of this general little favorite we have double 
and single varieties. The former is known 
botanically as Galanthus nivalis flore pleno. 
The flowers are very large ard double. They 
resemble on a small scale the popular ponies, 
the center of the flower being compored of a 
number of closely-set petals, around which 
there is a circle of larger guard petals, 








The single Snow-Drop is known in botany as 
Galanthus nivalis, The flowers are bell-shaped 
and drooping. The bulbs are quite small, 
averaging about half an inch in diameter, The 
plants grow about six inches high, being just 
the thing required to border beds of larger- 
growing bulbs; or they may be planted in 
masses of a dozen or more, or in beds. 

Plant inthe fall. They grow in almost any 
soll or situation. Set the bulbs two inches 
deep and tbe same distance apart. They should 
not be disturbed for several years, when their 
flowering quality will be much improved. Ifa 
few are planted over the lawn, they will be 
found very satisfactory. For house culture 
they are very attractive. A dozen bulbs may 
be planted in a six-inch pot, and form one of 
the most attractive objects in the window-gar- 
den. They flourish in sand or moss, and thus 
may be used fo many ways—for instance, 
around pots in a window-box. 

The Snow-Flake resembles the Snow-Drop; 
but it is of much larger growth and more 
robust habit. It is sometimes called the large 
Snow-Drop; but much oftener St. Agnes’s 
Flower, from the fact that its purity and beauty 
have caused it to be dedicated to the patron 
saint of young virgins, Saint Agnes. The 
botanical nathe is Leucojum vernum, 

It grows to the bight of one foot. The flowers 
are very large, pure white, with green spots. 
They hang pendant from the top of the flower- 
stem. Once planted, it grows freely and man- 
ages to take care of itself pretty effectually for 
many years, blooming about a month after the 
Snow-Drop, 

It does well in light, sandy loam. fn very 
cold climates it should have a light covering of 
straw. There is a late or summer blooming 
variety of the Snow-Flake, known as Leucojum 
cestivum. It blooms about six weeks later than 
the spring variety and is much hardier. Both 
varieties are very pretty and well worth the 
small space they occupy in any garden. 

EL DORADO, CAL. 

—W. C. L. Drew, in “Rural New Yorker." 
cA 


ORCHARD GRASS. 


TuHERE is a kind of grass that will even stand 
close pasturage in very hot, dry weather, and 
recuperate, That is orchard grass. A friend to 
whom [ recommended it, and who knows 
quack grass pretty well, writes me: ‘Iam a 
little afraid of your orchard grass. I have a 
kind of grass that will bear close pasturage 
and has wonderful power of recuperation. [ff 
allowed a single night by itself, it will furnish 
a nice bite of herbage on the morrow; but 
when once one has it there is great difficulty 
in losing hold of it. I refer to common couch 
grass. Now, if your orchard grass is as 
tenacious as that, I care not to invest in it.’’ 
Orchard grass is no more of a weed than tim- 
othy and no danger need be apprehended in 
this direction.— Detroit Free Press, 





A USEFUL VARNISH. 


VaRnNisH for common work or for protecting 
surfaces against atmospheric exposure in coat- 
ing wood and tron is made by taking three 
pounds of resin and powdering, placing it in 
atin can, adding 2% pints of spirits turpen- 
tine. Shake well and let it stand for a day or 
two, with an occasional shaking. Then add 
five quarts of boiled oil, shake all well togeth- 
er, and allow it to stand in a warm room till 
clear, The clear portion is used ; and, if neces- 
sary, it may be reduced with spirits turpentine 
until of the proper consistercy. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


PUMPING. 


Rider Compression 
: Engine. 
i a No Steam, Noise, or 
* Danger. 
ates re FOR 
gua! BUR BAN KESI- 


da 2,000 to 200,- 
ge rom 240 vy Day 
by a cost of 10 to 30 cents. 
Can be attended bya 
Woman or Boy. 
antes Stamp for lllus- 
: ted Catalogue, and 
please say where you saw this Advertisement. 
CAMMEYER & SAYER, 
93 Liberty Street, N. Y. 

















E. K. THOMPSON'S | 
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worry. 


AOK-ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 
A RENEM ER REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
(Trade ne at it wie Washington, D. C.) 
Prepared by E K. T caetitey Fa Wholesale 


gaist. 
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PATENT “TLION” WHEEL 
| 





Its superior excellence and merit consists in : 


First.—Material, Workmanship, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, Effective Work, and Ease of Management by 
Operator and Horse. 


Second.—Is ree ns gm Aapeatie. can be 
thrown in or out of gear at y hight, or can be 
worked by hand without any changes. 


Third.—Its simplicity makes it very durable, being 
less number of pieces, which all duplicate; can be 
quicker put together than any rake befure the pub- 
lic; hasa wider range of quick adjustment for ac- 
commodating to uneven surfaces of ground; avoids 
scratching, and for heavy and light grass, bigh and 
low stubble, gleaning grain, and bunching hay from 
windrow; no exposed gears, ratchets, etc., to wind. 


In brief: Farmers, before purchasing, vou 
are invited togive our Rake a close inspec- 
jon. 

— WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 
Celebrated Mohawk Valley Patent 
Clipper Steel Plow, 

Gray Iroa Plows, Steel Shovels, 
Cultivators, Hoes, Forks, 
Rakes, Mowers, etc. 

¢#” Send for Circulars. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 
ILION, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 


67 Reade St., New York; 237 State St., Chicago, Ill.; 
47 German St., Baltimore, Md.; 811 Main 8t., St. 
Louis, Mo.; 147 Seneca 8t., Cleveland, O. 





Mixed Ready for the 


Brush. 
EPA ED THE pest IN, THE MAR- 
INTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EVERY FARMER IN THE U. S. 


should know the merits of the CAMPBELL 
PATENT SQUARE BUTTER-BOX, Taper pezeled, 
holding 5 and 10 pounds each, and the Cie ELL 
REKRIGERATOR | SHIP PING RETURN 
UTTER-CASE, with loodnant, anki ae 5 to 8 cents 
pee pou d mute i rig live. rir —- I dP -L 
escriptive reu ar an i i 
mn Box to any address for 40 cents, express a 


SHERMAN, BRADISH & CO., 
MONTGOMERY CENTER Vt.~ 








at titached. 


. Also Decis. 
Courts ae the Birdsell Patents. 


Address BIRDSELL MAN’6"G CO., South Bend, Ind. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND . 


WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, and HAP- 
PINESS 


by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Come 
pany. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 


sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


FINE CLIMATE and SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS, GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 


COME AND SEE. 


Low Rates of Fare from all Principal 
oints. 


Circulars, Guides, — etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
WHERE. Address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


Ss . . ° . 
LAND COMMIGAIONEE, f. P. BR. R. CO,, 





¢@” REFER TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 23 


FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SUPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES, 


Also Bone Meal fer Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. | 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New Yoru Omce, BURG From’ t Street. 





mrmere and Dealers are oo to send for 





NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN 


Received Highest Award at the Centennial Exposition 


IMPORTANT  PRATURES FOR THE SEASON OF 1878. 


i respect, 





LIGHTER DRAFT! 


and Furnished with either Wheels or Roller. 


It has been adepted a 
Public Parke my ky n ork, Brook in eo opgration ‘ak the 


| lersia nd, © Chicage,and ona 


oe i th ae t Nae Par M i 
a e@ pr n 
CANA y rks D 


-& 
The SXonemen received o Tica PREMIUMS at the 
a ‘ 


wk City, Cleveland. O., 
4awa-Mower 
=< x many other 


and Power—4 Sizes for Horse Power. 


rse Mower is conceded t 
figves Lawn Mower over Sate. 20; seemed 
N.B. wr ad Ha 


nd Lawn Mowers are alike guaranteed in every 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F’¢ CO., 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


NEWBURGH, N.Y. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


Large Reduction in Prices May list, 1878. 






t# Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 





Model 66. Model 13, Model '76. 


$27 00 %35 00 


= = _ 23 00 27 00 35 00 
a “Round bi 2200 2500 32 00 
CAPPING. 001000 ceccseesecedece-cooce 2000 2400 #£=27 00 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Winchester 


Repeating Arms Oo, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. 


HINES. 


way Wa RATA ac 


Paten' = LN Chain, 
Food Cat. 


ae Wascetorks, 
seathet Horie, Bakes, Ho Rye Threshers, 


SPRINO-OT ERI TOOTH 
HORSE RAKE. 






cere i 
etc., etc 


Se ae 
Guaranteed fully and Saher? Reliable, 5-45) 
Simple, Durable. Over 50 n use, giving perfect 
Pew nen With Plaster. Guano, and Broadcast 

e -80 





meee be withoutaft+ra ale | Send stamp vty me 
LA DOWS’ 

Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 

DISC HARROW. 





o O|QIX8]4 pue “a/qesng 


Being jol fotgees | _ be center, is adapted to both 
surfaces. Acknowledged the 
best c of the ow ny | will pulverize and cover seed 
better in one operation than going over twice with 
—on de with both Chilled Metal and Cist- 
tee! Discs, polished. Send for Circular and Price- 
fists apufac ay oe 
wH LER MELICKCO., Ajeasy. N YV., 
for te Dees nited ehates Nam bs New England hee. 


mre Per ston, Mass., Manufac- 
turers for "St ew England states 


Straw Proervng Thresher. 






This Machine leaves the straw atreightand un- 
broken, as if threshed with a fiail. This Machine is 
in general use for threshing Kye in tue vicinity of 
large towns, where unbroken straw = in great de- 
mand and brings a remunerative pric 


MELICK CO., 


WHEELER & 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 





No Ex xplosions for 15 Years. 


Exeter feateey I Bo alters, Exeter Steam En- 
owers and Exhaust Fans. 
nes, H firet-class Blowers. for the on Aya of 


0 

Testimonials, ‘Medal and diploma peverded s at en- 
circulars. EXETER 

MACHINE WORKS, 140 Congress 8t., we Mass. 


GREAMERY BUTTER. 


The Cooley Creamers are bein introduced into 
dairies at the rate of 100 per week. They produce 
more Butter, and of finer quality than any known 


process. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, October Ist, 1877. 

This isto certify that we ‘have: bought the Butter 
made by n, Ohio, manufactured 
from cream raised after thet Cooley System, and that 
we paid four cents per pound above the hi hest quo- 
tations for the same, and that the qu of the 
Butter was far superior to any other dairy i at came 
under our inspection. We cheerfully recommend 
the Cooley System above any and all others that we 
have examined, 








te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 


EBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 





The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of. Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have how 
stood the test for upward of thirty i and 
are protected etters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the on] Rgammee of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at t reat World’s Exhibitions 

‘aris, Philadely ia, and elsewhere -— and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover.the same degree ot 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you sufferin m 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a seuse'? Bo you 
ous, chronic or functional disease ? 

fee! nervous, debilitated, — timid 

lack tine er of will and action ? 


og 8 usiness or 

subject (6 fits o melancholy? re ye 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do yous sa ffer. from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet ia early years and find your- 
self harassed with & multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? Afe you timid, nervous, and 
forgetful, and yourmind continually dwell- 


ing on the subject? Have you lost ence 
in yourself and energy for business its? 
Are you pon pee to any of the followftg symp- 
toms: Restless nights, broken sleep, night- 


mare, dreams, palp tation of the heart, bash- 
fulness, conte n Of ideas, aversion to society, 
bergen ip pe bead, dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and es on the face and back, and 
other despondent symptoms? Thousands of 
young ,- the middle-aged, and even the 
old, suffer from nervous pat physical debil- 
ity. Thousands of females, too, are ®teken 
down in health and —, disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and from false 
Taodesty or neglect prolong Th T safferings. 
Why, then, further neglect a subjest so pro- 
ductive of health and appinase when ul uhere 
is at hand a means of restoration 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DesCRIP'IVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC a large Illus 
trated Journal, dontaining ‘tall particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Uvop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 


WARTERLY, 





Bax Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 





OR 
‘Treasurer Gilt- -Edge Butter © pany. 
{From Maseachusetie . Agricultural College Farm. id. 
ASS., veeruasy Yth, 187! 
VERMONT FARM Machine JOMPANY: 
We peace well pleased with the Cooley Creamer that 
I feel bound to say in its favor. It takes “ 
cur 


u 1 nave cheerfully yocom- 
mended it to the. Japanese Government above all 


other systems, Yours, very respectful 
7 A. SOUTHWICK, Farm Sup’t. 
Send stamp for cireular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
wots r ctiv d reli ne Twel , 
sate ceo edit Very Aa 


the Very 
co m ogesate. ary a CL stan 





ranteed 
Boston 
ener aes WOE 
OTIS & GORSLINE, 


51 Powern’s Bios. ay 
ester, ie . 


Manufacture every description of 
VITBI 


cue Yee, oe: 









QA nay CTE | 


C. B. HOWE, MP3 








Seneca ie, N.Y 





Cancer 


Cured, by Dn. KINGSLEY, who has 

been en ed in a very extensive and 

ice at RomME,N.Y.,for more than twen. 
8 cured of this 






Doctors ters,and the poor cured 
rite for a hoslenabe iving full particulars. Ad 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome, N. ¥. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


a Manuf ri lity of PS im 
anufacture a superior qua Res 
Special attention given to C nu ei BELLS. 
3" Illustrated p+ LL sent free 








>MENEEI.Y & COMPANY, 


cuadere. ¥ West Troy, N. ¥ 
Fifty ry estabil CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, ete. [mproved 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No agencies. 





BUCKEYE eset t FOUNDRY. 


superior Be coy pro 


he - 
with the best A 


for Church-a 


» Farme, ap Court-houses, Fire 


Alarms, Tower Ulocks, ete — 
Vanpussn 4 Tit, 102 10a E30 ma. Cinsinnes. 


-MOSHANE BELL, FOUNDRY 


those eee er alle San Laver LNURORES, 


“HENRY McaHABE & 00, 
BALTIMORE, Md, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €0.’S 
Superior Electro -Plated Ware, 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
: FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


RLEGANT CARRIAGES, 
A.S.FLA 


Nos. 372 and 
NEW YORK. 


PARIS STYLES 


VICTORIAS AND CABRIOLETS. 


LONDON AND PARIS STYLES 
OF 
BROUCHAMS AND T CARTS. 


L —_ r FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES FOR TOWN 
ND COUNTRY, SUPERBLY FINISHED. 


rms E FLANDRAU ROAD WAGON 
IN ALL WEIGHTS. 
All Fitted with Hubber-Cushioned Axles. 


LOWEST PRICES 
FOR PROMPT CASH. 


MINTON’S sxaxcexzo TILES, 


CHINA WOKKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Also The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.'s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only vegmemieatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


TABLE WARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


Freneh China and Limoge Com- 
bination Breakfast, Oi r, and 
Tva Sete, from, $14;,.G r Sets, 
from $2.95; Fine Engraved Cobiets, 
$1.25 doz.; Ivory-Handiéd table 
Knives, from $6 doz.; Tripie-plate 
Caster, 6 Gut Botties, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China, and Class- 
ware; everything new and beau- 
tiful for house and tabie; and 
REFRICERATORS ‘BEST MADE) at 
greatly reduced priges, Goods care- 
fully boxed free, and shipped. dally 
to all parts. New SO-page Price- 
list and Refrigerator list free by 
mall. 


E. D, BASSPORD, 


1, 2,3, 12, 13;'46, 16, and 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


UNION ADAMS, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


1127 Broadway, 


BETWEEN 25th AND 26th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


Imitation Gold Watches $6, 88 0, 
$15, $.0, and $25 each. Chains ery ” 
Sf iy mateh, a of the same. scent C 
- D. by expreas. Send stamp fi a 


ted Circular. Collins Metal Watcb Fac- 
tory, 336 Broadway, N. Y. Box 3696, 
























JOHN HOU ND's Fao N GOLD PEN 
-8 made of = 4, pointed with the best Iridium 
Diamond nts They possess the firmness of the 
Celebrate Patebn Steel Pen, with the smoothness 
and durability of the Gold@\Pen, My Gold Pen will 
be tound far superior to those of any Other make, as 
they are made by @ patent process. One of them will 
not v4 more satisfaction in writing, but will 
outlast a hundred grossef the best Steel Pens. If 
not sold by your stationer, send $2.50 for one, which 
will be sent in a registered letter to any address, and 
if not satisfactory can be exchanged. 

JOHN HOLLAND. acamatacsarer of all styles of 
best quality Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. 19 
West éth Street, Cineinnati. Ohio. 


THE PEOPLE HAVE CHOSEN. 


The experience of years has convinced sn intelligent 
public that forall ailments involving weakness and irri- 





to: 





bility of the st ib, Obstructions in the bowels, a 
morbid condition of the liver, and nervous debility TAR- 
RANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT is the surest, 
4 safest,and swiftest remedy. Not merely agreeable, but 
| absolutely delicious to the,palate, it also possesses four 
medicinal elements which have never been united in the 
same happy proportions in any other preparation. It is 
the gentlest and most painless of cathartics, a wonderful 


nic, an unexceptionable alterative, and a certain cor- 


rective of allimpurities which may exist in the blood or 
other fluids of the body. Decline all imitations of the 
aentine article. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIB8TS: 





Gentlemen’ gs 


“< Clothing 


Of every Description, Made to Measure and Ready-Made. Shirts, etc. 





BUTT Es | 6s co 840.| DRMRS | 925 to 850. 


BRING 


Veco urs, (85 to $30. BOY®’ ($3 to 


SUIIsS,5 $20. 











ORDERS 
By Mail = Express 


__ Promptly Filled. | 


RULES OF SELF 


Book of 


Successor to FREEMAN & sume. 


GENTLEMEN Se part of the country are enabled to order by our 
-MEASURB, with guaranteed certainty of receiving the 
most PERFKCT FLT attainable. Ov?r 20,000 Orders Filled with Highest 
Sattafaction. See Testi Aals, Book of Fasht 


RULES for Self-Measure. Samples, Price-List. 





Fashions Sent Free on application, 


Geo. os Burr, ‘ean pean Fulton St.,N.¥. 


ESPABLISHED 1863. 





BEST 


MOST 


ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


WORLD. 





KINGCSFORD’S OSWECO STARCH. 







UNIFORM, 
Always the Same. 











BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, CARRIAGE - TOPS, 
0 30> Hi fi 





Boots, Bl 00s, Hose, Beite, Etc, 
CES AND FACTORIES: 
Cleveland, en York, — St. Louis. 
2" Send for Civealar, ete. 
NAIAD OIL aND ‘BL’ K’G co. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
READY for USE. 


FACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOVIS. 


ANY SHADE 
DESIBED. 


Rubber Paint Co. Dunper, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : il of our customers who have used 

your Paint speak in the mipnest terms of 1ts covering 

capacity, cheapness, and beautiful 

consider two coats of the Rubber aint fally equal 








MERIDEN BRIPANIRE TA q 


UNION. SQUAR 
new yYorRK;”, | | 
4 - 
MANUFACTURERS ‘OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, = 

Table Cutlery, etc 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas 


WERE AWARDED TO THIS COMPANY 


“Superior” Silver-Plated. Ware. 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL JUDGES’ REPORT: 

’ Their large variety of Silver-Plated White Metal 
Hollow Ware is of excellent quality and finish and 
of tastetul designs. 

“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives ar 
of superior quality and excellent finish. eir XI 
Plating or euste, plating on exposed parts deserves 
commendation 





EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT: 
“The Suscctetn-Lenes, Double-Walled Ice-Pitch- 
ers are Al, and possess ALL the qualities the com- 
pany claim.” 

“We consider the goods made by this company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this country, and we 
believe in the world.’ 





gd Premiums awarded s3 qu on ry were exhib- 

ited, from World’s Fair, rican Institute 
Fairs 1873, 1874, and 1875, jn Day ‘and au Philadel- 
phia Centennjal Exhibition, 1876. 


with High Prices! 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
6S and 70 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Til 








4-'Ton mas pn og $60. ~ OLD Puss $160, 

rat ad tenes, Beums, etc. at a grea roggetion, 

$4 Soges Warranted. Send for Cireu and 
Ce. 


THE WHITE’ 





< 


SEWING WA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fyingin the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It isalmost 
impossible for other 





and, 0. 


BAROMETERS. 





meters, and other Meteorolo; 
gre ly reduced pres, Illustrated atalogue mailed 
any address. 











lo “tl “i wa “i Pe i Hl 
@ i 


senna 








yee CULAR Mikes 


E. M. estaba 80 Beekman St., N. Y., 


Ni veveu ete es 


to three coats of White Le ane il, 
Yours truly, E. BENNETT & OO. 
te SEND FOR ULAR, Ero. oy 
Manufaq 
ata die f turer of all 


1) i kinds of first 


i Hint 
i A eh 








Saw Fra . 

— #0 Sit emu, | Crose-Cu t 

Pet i" and lea, 

aml ch Tools, Files, 

ams smut i ' - Also 
al Sole Propri- 


ning Saw. 
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Received the Highest Award from mr Cc 


AVERILL PAINT, 


XED READY FOR USR, 


ad @t helo 
for Beauty and Boraiiiey Beware of 





Something New for ome Collings, « ™ ‘nen ‘i +~ 


Imitations 


ake Se fed 


COMPRESSED CALCIMING 


wis aud ean oe applied by any one, Samp.e Curds sen 














The best, most common-sense BABY CAS SMR 


inthe world. Get one, and oe vi 
Addross Eni Enix CHam 0., Erle, Pa., for Cirew oy and 
a 











Many_ eminent medical 
Pp fi 


an 
“ 


eatest an 
Coala unhesitatin: ek say the Buffaio Spr 
These Waters, in cases of Six Gallons, 


CASWELL &™ 
HEGEMAN & CO., 203 











the extraordinary yirtne. of these Wotere in PS 
rou 


d 
L 
WE jiimore, Frotessor of Dis 
A Wer lied upon to state 
mistakable aa of vi Meck aoerse in the © laaeast pumoar of, cases ina aoneeal way, me 


SPRINGS OPEN Fok Vist TORS. 1st Ist DAY OF JUNE. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor. Buffalo Lithia Springs, Vi Be. 


2s nergy, A Haase ea hae Fee ise sti cigenian 
- i UMA Wags 


A ERINE 


sof Women a and c Children : An he University 
from what mi 1 waters I ve seen t 











lenburg Cou 
cash st t the Springs. and of , 


r. Broadway and 28th St., 
Broadway, N. Yas) ||) t 


bR iG Tee | Q 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 






FOLDING CHAIR 00, NEW HAVEN, OT. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouse: 

and 87 John * New York 

and 197 Lake 8t., Chi 









a 
‘t, 
Hydraulic os Garden 
Engines, Pump ae and 


ae er Iron Curbs, Yard 
mere ts, Street Washers, 


Wenn FOUNDED IN 1883 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal = 


amit erin, Aiur 





Is endorsed 

COVERING: Derg reaoric & ORAB BIL 
KNOWN PAINT.© Buildings 

Ratan Oh our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac 

tory, will be Repainted at our; i « 











Tux INDEPENDENT PRESS,NOS. 31 AND 33 Ross STRERT 


$07 PEARL STREET, N. 














ALL th 
Exiled 
Darkue 
Eyes th 
And ses 
Haunt 
Palses | 
Voices | 
Sobbing 
On the. 
That ta 
On thos 
From tl 
Mad wi 
Whirlin 
Till roo 
Their d 
Rushios 
Till the 
Furious 
Spirits, 
To ente 
On my « 
Wrouglk 
Knows « 
Up and 
Though 
And in ¢ 
TI 

Then in 
Suddenl 
Still as e 
Thrills y 
Till my « 
Sob its g 
Lest I bi 
To horri 
While w 
With cla 
Thorned 
By the at 
Against 1 
Or the w 
And allt 
To mock 
And the: 
I hear th 
As faint. 
I see the 
As one t 
Ie 

Ob 
When wi 


Look! | 
A dream 
Drifting 
Wakes n 
Warm ar 
All the 1 
With pu: 
And wid 
Behold! 
A spotle 
The blue 
And the 
Tinta the 
Th 

The ligt 
1 

© God! 
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